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CHAPTER XXX. 

Rerolt of the Golbs. -- They plunder Greece. — Two great Invasions of Italy by Alarfn 
and Radagaisus. They are repulsed by SUlicho. — The Germans overrun Gaul. — 
VsurpaUoD of Constantine in the West. — Disgrace and Death of Stilicho. 

Ip tho subjects ot Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to BcToli of 
the great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced, how painfully a 
the spirit and abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the 
frail and mouldering ediOce of the republic. He died in tbe month 
of January ; and before the end of the winter of the same year, the 
Gothic nation was in arms (1). The Barbarian auxiliaries erected 
their independent standard; and boldly avowed the hostile designs 
which they had long cherished in their ferocious minds. Their 
countrymen, who had been condemned, by the conditions of the 
last treaty, to a life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their farms 
at the first sound of the trumpet ; and eagerly resumed the weapons 
which they had reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube 

were thrown open ; the savage warriors of Scytliia issued from their 

• 

( 1 ) The revolt of the Goths sad the blochade of Coostantioople, ire distinctly nfotioRcd hr 
Chudlto [in Rufio. I. u. 1—100.}, Zoiimos (i. v. p. 292.), nod JorMDdcs (do Robus Geticia, 
c. 29.}. 

IV. 1 
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2 THE DECLINE AND FALL [Chap. XXX. 

forests; and the uncommon severity of the winter allowed the poet 
to remark, “ that they rolled their ponderous wagons over the 
“ broad and icy back of the indignant river(2).” The unhappy 
natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube submitted to 
the calamities, which, in the course of twenty years, were almost 
grown familiar to their imagination ; and the various troops of Bar- 
barians, who gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread 
from the woody shores of Dalmatia, to the walls of Constan- 
tinople (3) . The interruption, or at least the diminution, of the sub- 
sidy, which the Goths had received from the prudent liberality of 
Theodosius, was the specious pretence of their revolt : the affront 
was embittered by theij con tempt for the wi warlike sons of Theo- 
dosius; and their r^entment was inflamed by the weakness, or 
treachery, of the minister of Arcadins. The frequent Visits of Ru- 
finus to the camp of the Barbarians, whose arms and apparel he 
affected to imitate, were considered as a sufficient evidence of his 
guilty correspondence : and the public enemy, from a motive either 
of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the general devas- 
tation, to spare the private estates of the unpopular praefect. The 
Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong pas- 
sions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful genius 
of Alaric. That renowned leader w'as descended from the noble 
race of the Balti(li-); which yielded only to the royal dignity of the 
Amali : he had solicited the command of the Roman armies ; and 
the Imperial court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss. Whatever hopes might 
be entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, Uie judicious ge- 
neral soon abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of 
a divided court, and a discontented people, the emperor Arcadius 
was terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms : but the want of 
wisdom and valour was supplied by the strength of the city ; and 
the fortifications, both of the sea and land, might securely brave the 
impotent and random darts of the Barbarians. Alaric disdained to 

(2) — — Alii ptr 

DanuMi aolidata niuat ; expertaqtic reniis 

Trenf^ant sugot nnia. 

Claoditn woi OvkI oAen taaie tiKir fsocy hj lDt«rduniging the meUpbon and proprrtida ofKqwid 
Tratpr, and toUd ice. Much falae wU has been expended in this easy exercise.* 

(3) Jerom, tom. I. p. !20. lie endeaTOurs to comrort his friend nelimloms, bishop of Altimiin, for 
the loss of his nephew Repotinn, by a curioas recapitulation of all the public and prorate vutfor- 
tunes of the times. See Tillemont, Hem. Ecclex. ion. xii. p. 200, dtc. 

|4jf Balsho, or bold: origo mirihca, sayx Jomandcs (c. 29.). This illnstrions race long conlinaed 
to flourish is Frasc«t in the Gothic proviaee of Septinuraia, or Langvedoc ; onder the cormpted ap- 
peUatioD of Baux : and a branch of that family afterw ards settled in the kingdom of Na[de8 fGrotioi 
m Prolego m . ad Hist, Gothic, p. 53.). The lords of Banx, near Arles, and of seveniyHiine subordi* 
nate pbices, were iadopeadml of tha coonta of Bcorence (longnerue, Doeriplkm de la^Fraue^ 
tom. i. p. 357.). • 


* 1 ooiiiteil to obsewe, x-oL'i. p. tM,, that panaMe oa the ice, be is in error; tboogb there 
if Gibhen neans that the Mhiac and Daa«be are is prehridy no inttaace of large amies erosBing 
never frozen over In modern timet, so u to be either river in that vraj.>-H. 
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Chap. XXX.] OF TOE ROMAN EMPUB. 3 

trample any longer on tlie prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace 
and Daciat and lie resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame 
and riches in a province which had hitherto escaped the ravages 
of war (5). 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom Rufinus surie 
bed devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspi- "“crMw" 
cion, that he had betrayed Uie ancient seat of freedom and learning ^ 
to the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochua was the unworthy 
son of a respectable father; and Gerontius, who commanded the 
provincial troops, was much better qualified to cioaute the opprea- 
sive orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with courage and ability, a 
country moat reoiaikably fortified by the band of nature. Alarie 
had traversed, without rosistaiwe, the plains of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, an far os tlie foot of Mouat Oeta, a steep and woody range 
of hills, almost impefvknis to hia cavalry. They stretched from 
East to West, to the edge of tlie sea-shore ; and left, between the 
precipice and the Malian Gulf, an interval of three hundred feet, 
which, in some places, was contracted to a road capable of admitting 
only a single carriagc(6). In ttiis narrow pass of Thermopyln, 
wlicre Leonidas and Uie three hundred Spartans had gloriously de- 
voted their lives, the Goths might have b^n stopped, or destroyed, 
by a skilful general; and perhaps the view of that sacred spot might 
have kindled some sparks of military ardour in tlie breasts of the 
d^encrate Greeks. The troops which had been posted to defend 
the streights of Thermopylae, retired, as they were directed, witb<- 
out attempting to disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alarie (7) ; 
and the fertile fields of Phocis, and fioeotk, were instantly covered 
by a deluge of barbarians ; who massacred the males of an age to 
bear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil, 
and cattle, of the fiaming villages. The travellers, who visited 
Greece several years afterwards, could easily discover the deep and 
bloody traces of the march of the Goths ; and Thebes was less im- 
debted for her preservation to the strength of her seven gates, than 
to the eager haste of Alarie, who advanced to occupy the city of 
Athens, and the important harbour of the Pirieus. The same im- 
patience urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a siege, by 
the offer of a capitulation ; and as soon as the Athenians heard the 
voice of the Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the 
greatest part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of Minerva, 
and its inhabitants. The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and 

{4) ZoAiwos (L T. p. it o«r best fpiidie for the OMquest of Greece : but tke hiott tod 

aUusioD of Claudian arc so nany rays of historic light. 

(fl) Compare Uerodoias (I . vit. c. 176.) and Livy (xxxti. 15.}. Tbe narrow cotrazMSC of Greece 
was probably enlarged by each socccsaiwc nviaher. 

(7) HepeasedyUysEuoapiQs (in Vit. Pliiloaoph. j^.93. edU. Comndin, 1&D6)^ through the etreichu, 
jiK Twv Thermopjla) rr«pv)X0(v, w’fT'rrcp axaiiw xai iwtroxpoTov ered^ 

rrpe^uv . 


THE SBCLIKB AND FALL 


a. 


[Chap. xxx. 


observed with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small 
and select train, was admitted within the w'alls; he indulged him- 
self in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid banquet 
which was provided by the magistrate, and aCfectcd to shew that 
he was not ignorant of the manners of civilised nations (8). But 
the whole territory of Attica, from the promontory of Sunium to 
the town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful presence; and, if we 
may use the comparison of a contemporary philosopher, Athens 
itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered victim. 
The distance between Megara and Corinth could not much exceed 
thirty miles; but the 6ad road, ah expressive name, which it still 
bears among the Greeks, was, or might easily have been made, im- 
passable for the march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods 
of Mount Cithteron covered the inland country; the Scironian rocks 
approached the water's edge, and hung over the narrow and wind- 
ing path, which was confined above six miles along the sea- 
shore (9). The passage of those rocks, so infamous in every age, 
was terminated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small body of firm 
and intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended a temporary 
intrenchment of live or six miles from the Ionian to the ^Egean sea. 
The confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their natural ram- 
part, had tempted them to neglect the care of their antique walls; 
and the avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted and betrayed 
the unhappy province (10). Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded with- 
out resistance to the arms of the Goths ; and the most fortunate of 
the inhabitants were saved, by death, from beholding the slavery 
of their families, and the conflagration of their cities (11); The 
vases and statues were distributed among the Barbarians, with more 
regard to the value of the materials, than to the elegance of the 
workmanship; the female captives submitted to the laws of war; 
the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of valour; and the Greeks 
could not reasonably complain of an abuse, which was justified by 


(8) Id oltodieocp to Jprom, anti Chiatian {in Biilin, 1. H. 1 1tsvc iDixotl some darker colours 
io the mild representation of Zosirotis, who wished to soften tho calamities of Athens. 

Nec fera Cocropias iraxisseot vincula matres. 

Syneiins (Epist. clvi. p. 27^. edit. Petav.) obserres, that Athens, wliosc suflerings he Imputes to tlte 
proconsurt avarice, was at that time less famous for her schools of philosophy than for her trade of 
honey. 

(9) Vallata niari Sdronia mpes, 

Et duo cODiinuo conncclcos a*quora mnro 
Xsthmos ■ ' ' 


Claudian do Bell. Getico, 188. 

Tlie Scironian rocks are describetl hv PauNnlas [I. I. c. S4. p. 107. edit. Kuhn.) and onr modem 
travellers, Wheeler [p. 436.]. and Chandler (p. 298.). iladriao made ibo road passable for two 
carriages. 

(10) Clandiaa (in RuGn. 1. ii. 186. and de Bello Getico, 611, dfc.) vaguely, though forcibly, 
delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

(11) Tpt$ fjixxapc^ Aavaoi xai Tcrpoixt^, d'c. These generous lines of Homer (Odyss. 1. v. 
306.) were transrriW by one of the captive youths of Corinth : and the tears ofMomratus may 
prove that the rude conqueror, though he was ignorant of the value of an original picture, pos* 
aessed the purest source of good taste, a benevolefit heart (Plutarch. Sympesiae. 1. ix. tom. ii. 
p. 7ST. edit. Wechel.). 
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the example of the heroic times (12). The descendants of that ex- 
traordinary people, who had considered valour and discipline as the 
walls of Sparta, no longer remembered the generous reply of their 
ancestors to an invader more formidable than Alaric. “ If thou 
« art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who have never injured thee; 

“ if thou art a man, advance: — and thou wilt find men equal to 
“ thyself(13).” From Thermopyl® to Sparta, the leader of the 
Goths pursued his victorious march without encountering any 
mortal antagonists : but one of the advocates of expiring Paganism 
has confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded by 
the goddess Minerva, w ith her formidable*iEgis, and by the angry 
phantom of Achilles (111') ; and that the conqueror was dismayed by 
the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age of miracles, 
it would perhaps be unjust to dispute the elaim of the historian Zo- 
simus to the common benefit; yet it cannot be dissembled, that the 
mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping or 
waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. The songs 
of Homer, and the fame of Achilles, had probably never reached 
the car of the illiterate Barbarian; and the Christian faith, which 
he had devoutly embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary 
deities of Rotae and Athens. The invasion of the Goths, instead 
of vindicating the honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to ex- 
tirpate the last remains of Paganism ; and the mysteries of Ceres, 
which had subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the 
destruction of Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece (15). 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on their ncuatucicd 
arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful 
assistance of the general of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not 
been permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, the invaders of 
Greece (16). A numerous fleet was equipped in the ports of Italy: 
and the troops, after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian sea, were safely disembarked on the isthmus, near the ruins 
of Corinth. The woody and mountainous country of Arcadia, the 

i 

(12] Homer perpetually describet the exemplary patience of those Temale captives, wbo gave their 
charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of their fathers, brothers,- &c. Such a passion (of 
Eripbile for Achilles) is touched with admirable deltcaey by Racine. 

(IS) Plutarch (in Pyrrho, torn. ii. p. All. edit. Brian) gives the genuioe answer in the Laconic 
dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta with 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 24 elephants *. and the defence 
of that open town is a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay. 

(14) Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, zt. 164.) had so nobly painted him. 

(15) Euoapius (in Vil. Philosoph. p. 90 — 93.) intimalcs that a troop of monks betrayed Crcecc, 
and followed the Gothic camp.* 

(16) For Slilicho’s Greek war, comjiare the honest narrative of Zosimus (I. v. p. 295, 296.) with 
the curious circuroslaDiiai flattery of Claudian (i Coos. Slilich. 1. 172 — 186. iv Cons. Ilou. 459-^ 

487.]. At the event was not glorious, it is artfully thrown into tbo shade. 


* The expression is curious. Totsura; k'jtw OTrxpit^iAOovriuy, aar^cta. ViU Ifax. t. i. 
TTjXas twv p. 53. edit. Boissooado. — M. 

T« you* ip^&vTCJv, izwA-jTe); wpa- 
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fabulous resi<Jence ofPan and the Dryads, became ttic scene of a Ion j 
and doubtful conflict between two generals not unworthy of each 
other. The skill and perseverance of the Roman at length prevailed ; 
and the Goths, after sustaining a considerable loss from disease and 
desertion, gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near 
the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis; a sacred 
country, which had formerly been exempted from the calamities of 
war (17). The camp of the Barbarians was immediately besieged t 
the waters of the river (1^) were diverted into another channel ; and 
while they laboured under the intolerable pressure of thirst and 
hunger, a strong line of Circumvallation was formed to prevent their 
escape. After these precautions, Stilicho, too confident of victory, 
retired to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical games, and lascivious 
dances, of the Greeks ; his soldiers, deserting their standards, spread 
themselves over the country of their allies, which they stripped of 
all that had been saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. 
Alaric appears to have seized the favourable moment to execute one 
of those hardy enterprises, in which the abilities of a general are 
displayed with more genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a day of 
battle. To extricate himself from the prison of Peloponnesus, it 
was necessary that he should pierce the intrenchments which sur- 
rounded his camp ; that he should perform a difficult and dangerous 
march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth; and that he 
should transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an arm 
of the sea, which, in the narrow interval between Rhium and the 
opposite shore, is at least half a mile in breadth (1^. The opera- 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and rapid; aince the 
Roman general was confounded by the intelligence, that the Goths, 
Who had eluded his efforts, were in full possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric sufficient 
time to conclude the treaty, w'hich he secretly negociated, w'ith the_ 
ministers of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil war com- 
pelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, from 
the dominions of Arcadius ; and he respected, in the enemy of Rome, 
the honourable character of the ally and servant of the emperor of 
the East. 


{t7] Tbc troops who marcliiHl llirough Elii (IcliTcred 4ip tliclr arms. This soenritj enriched tbo 
ElfanSj who were lovers of a roral Ufo, nklic* begat piulo ; they disdained their privilege, and 
they safTored. Poly bins advisoB them (o retire once more vrithin their magic circle. See a learned 
and judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which Mr. W^l has yreUxed to his Irandalloo of 
Pindar. 

(18) Ciandian (in iv Cons. Hod. 480.) alludes to the fact nilhout naming the river: perliajisthe 
Alplitius (i Cons. Stil. 1. i. iSS.). 

' ■ ■■ £t Alpbeus Geticis angustus acervis 

Tardier ad Siculcs ctiainniitn porgit amores. 

Tet I shonld prefer the Peneus, a tthaliow stream in a wide and deep lied, which rans through Elis, 
nod falU into the sea below Cylleao. It had been joined with tha Alpheus, to cleauuse the Augean 
stable. (Celtarius, lorn. i. p. 760. Chandh*r‘s Travels, p. 286.). 

(If^ Sinibo, I. viii. p. 517. PUo. Uist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. Chandler, p. 275. They 
measured, from different points, the distance between the two lands. 
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A Grecian philosq>her (20), who visited Coostaaitin’i^te soon after Ai>r!c 
tile death of 'Fbeodosius, published his liberal opinions concerning 
the duties of kings, and the state of the Roman republic. Synesius i|J°SlLan 
observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, which the imprudent bounty “5“^, 
of the late emperor bad introduced into the military service. The 
citizens, and subjects, had purchased an exemption from the in~. 
dispensable duty of defending their country; which was supported 
by Uie arms of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia 
were permitted to disgrace the illustrious dignities of the empire; 
their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint of laws, 
were more anxious to acquire tlie riches, than to imitate the arts, 
of a people, tlie object of their contempt and hatred; and the power 
of the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, perpetually suspended over 
the peace and safety of the devoted state. The measures which 
Synesius recommends, are the dictates of a bold and generous 
patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the courage of his 
subjects, by the example of manly virtue; to banish lupiry from 
the court and from the camp; to substitute, in the place ts the Bar- 
barian mercenaries, an array of men, interested in the defence of 
their laws and of their property; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his simp, and the philosopher 
from his school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from his dream of 
pleasure, and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the hands of 
the laborious husbandman. At the head of such troops, who might 
deserve the name, and would display tlie spirit, of Romans, ho 
animates the son of Thcodosiua to encounter a race of Barbarians, 
who were destitute of any real courage ; and n|ger to lay down his 
arms, till he had chased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia; 
or had reduced them to the stale of ignominious servitude, which 
the Laccdsemonians formerly imposed on the captive Helots (21}. 

The court of Arcadiiis indulged the zeal, applauded the eloquence, 
and neglected the advice, of Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher, 
who addresses the emperor of the East in the language of reason 
and virtue, which he might have used to a Spartan king, had not 
condescended to form a practicable scheme, consistent with the 
temper, and circumstances, of a degenerate age. Perhaps the pride 
of the ministers, whose business was s(Mom interrupted by re- 
flection, might reject, as wild and visionary, every proposal, which 
exceeded the measure of tlieir capacity, and deviated from the forms 
and precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, and the 
downfal of the Barbarians, were the topics of popular conversation, 

(do) SvQnsius pa«spti three yotirsrfA. D. 397 — 400.) at Coortantlnople, as deputy fram Cyrene to 
the emptTor Areadius. He presented him with a crown of gold, and pronounced berfore him tho 
instructive oration dc Regno (p. I — 32. edit. PeUv. Pari*, 1612.). The philosopher was made 
bishop of Ptniemais, A. B. 410. and died abeat 430. See Tillcmoot, Miim. Eccles. tom. xii, p. 499. 

554. 683— 6»5. 

(21} Synesius de Regno* p. 21—26. 
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h. an edict was publulied at Constantinople, which declared the pro- 
motion of Alaric to the rank of master-general of the Eastenn 
lllyricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies, who had re- 
spected the faith of treaties, were justly indignant, that the ruin of 
Greece and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The Gothic 
conqueror was received as a lawful magistrate, in the cities which 
he had so lately besieged. The fathers, whose sons he had mas- 
sacred, the husbands, whose wives he had violated, were subject to 
his authority : and the success of his rebellion encouraged the am- 
bition of every leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to which 
Alaric applied his new command, distinguishes the firm and judi- 
cious character of his policy. Ho issued his orders to the four ma- 
gazines and manufactures offensive and defensive arms,.Margus, 
Ratiaria, Naissus, and Thessalonica, to provide his troops with an 
extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and spears; the 
unhappy provincials were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction ; and the Barbarians removed the only defect w’hich 
had sometimes disappointed the efforts of their courage (22). The 
birth of Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confidence in his 
future designs, insensibly unit^ the body of the nation under his 
victorious standard; ani^ with the unanimous consent of the Bar- 
barian chieftains, tbo master-general of lllyricum was elevated, 
according to ancient custom, on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed 
and king ot Iking of tlic Visigoths (23). Armed with this double power, seated 
tiieTUigothj. jjjj verge of the two empires, he alternately gold his deceitful 
promises to the courts of Arcadius and Honoriiis (%■) ; till he de- 
clared and cxeculccyiis resolution of invading the dominions of the 
West. The provinces of Europe which belonged to the Eastern 
emperor, were already exhausted; those of Asia were inaccessible; 
and the strength of Constantinople had resisted his attack. But he 
was tempted by tlic fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he 
bad twice visited; and he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic 
standard on the wails of Rome, and to enrich his army with the 
accumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs (23). 


fW) ■ qoi fuxltirt rumpit 

Dilalur ; qui tcrval, ogcl : vasUlor Achivn 
GcniU, cl E|tfrum nuper poptilaUit iBuUam« 

* PneaklclllWrico: jam, quosobsodit) amlcos . ^ 

logmlitur niiiroit; iUis responsa tlaluroa, 

Quorum conjiigibus potilur, oatosque pcrcioit. 

Claudiao in Eulrop. I. it. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy {do BoU. Colic. 533*— S43.), Is the uao 
ssliicb be bad made of ibis Illyrian jurisdiclioo. 

(23) Jorpaodn, c. 29. p. 651. flic Cotliic bistorian adds, wilh unusual spirit, Cum luU deUbcrnni 
sua&it suo laborc quacrcre rr^oa, quam allcoU per otium subjacore. 

(24) * — DiKors odiisquo anceps ctTilibos Orbis 

Nou sua vis tuiala diu, dam foedcra fallax 
Ludit, ct alterox perjuria vendilat aube. 

Claodian do BeU. Get. 565. 

(25) Alpibus llalix ruplis pciictrabis ad Vrbem. 

This aulbenlic prediction was anuonneed by Alaric, or at least by CUoditB (do Bdl. Golico, 54T.)| 


Chap, xxt.] .OF the BOiiiJi empihk. 9 

The scarcity of facts (26), apd;tha uDcertainty of dates (27), op- b« istmIw 
pose our attempts to describe thecireumstances of the first invasion a? 1^; 
of Italy by the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thes- ^ 
salonica, through the warlike and hostile country of Panaonia, as 
far as the foot of the Julian Alps ; his passage of those mountains, 
which were strongly guarded by troops and intrenchments ; the 
siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the provinces of Istria and 
Yenetia, appear to have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, the length of the in- 
terval would suggest a probable suspicion, that the Gothic king re- 
treated towards the banks of the Danube ; and reinforced his army 
jvilh fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he again attempted to pe- 
netrate into the heart of Italy. Since the public and important 
events escape the diligence of the historian, he may amuse himself 
with contemplating, for a moment, the iniluenca of the arms of 
Alaric on the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of 
Aquileia, and an husbandman of Yerona. The learned Rufinus, 
who was summoned by his enemies to appear before a Roman 
synod (28), wisely preferred the dangers of a besieged city; and the 
Barbarians, w)io furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, might save 
him from the cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the request 
of the same bishops, was severely wliipped, and condemned to per- 
petual exile on a desert island (29). The old man (30), who had 
passed his simple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of Yerona, 
was a stranger to the quarrels botli of kmgs and of bishops ; his 
pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, were confined within the 
little circle of his paternal farm; and a statT supported his aged 
steps, on tlie same ground where he had sported in his infancy. 

Yet even tliis humble and rustic felicity ( which Claudian describes 
with so much truth and feeling) was still exposed to the un- 
distinguishing rage of war. His trees, his old contemporary 
trees (31), must blaie in the conQagration of the whole country; a 

«oven years Itofore the eveut. But as it was not accompIish<\] withiu Uie term which has been 
rashly fixed, Ute ioterprelert escaped through an ambiguous meaoiog. 

(^] Our lest materials arc 970 verses of Claudian, io the poem on the Gclic war, and the begin- 
nlng of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of Ilonoritis. Zosimus is lotallv silent ; and we 
are reduced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as wo can pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

(!17) Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jornandos, who confounds the Ilaliao wars of Alaric 
(c. 29.), his date of the consulsbip of Stilic bo and Aurelian (A. D. 400.) is firm and respectable. It 
is certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des Bmp. tom. v. p. $04.), that the battle of Polleatia 
was fought A. D. 403. ; but wc cannot easily fill the interval. 

(28) Tantum Bomanae nrbis judicinm fugis, ut magis obsidionem barharicam, quam parata urbis 
jiidiciaro vclis susiioere. Jerom, tom. U. p. 239. Rutimii undorsiood his own danger; ihcy>eae^u< 
city was iuflamed by the beldam Harci’Ua, and the rest of Jerom's faction. 

(29) Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, w ho" w as persecuted and insulted liy the furious 
Jerom (Jorlin's Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, &c.]. See the original edict of banislimcnt in ibc Theo- 
dosian Code, I. xvi. tU. v. leg. 43. 

(30) This epigram (dc Sene Veronensi qui suburbium nnsquam egreseus cst] is one of the earliest 
and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd's edition, vol. ii. p. 24t.) 
has some natural and happy strokes : but it » much inferior to the original portrait, which is evi- 
dently drawn from the life. 

(31) logcDtemmcminil parvo qui gcrminc qucrcum 
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d«tachment of Gothnc cavalry might sweep away his cottage and his 
family ; and the power of Alaric could destroy this happiness, which 
he was not aMc either to taste, or to bestow. “ Fame,” says the 
poet, encircling with terror her gloomy wings, proclaim^ the 
“ march of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy with consternation 
the apprehension of each individual were increased in jnst proportion 
to the measure of his fortune: and the most timid, who had already 
embarked their valuable effects, meditated their escape to the island 
of Sicily, or the Afirican coast. The public distress was aggravated 
by the fears and reproaches of superstition (32) . Every hour pro- 
duced some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents: the Pa- 
gans deplored the neglect of omens, and the interruption of sacri-« 
fiees; but the Christians still derived some comfort from' the 
powerfVil intercession of the samts and martyrs (33). 

BODorios Aies The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his subiects, by 
a%!*m 3.’ the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The pride and luxury 
in which he was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, that 
there existed on the earth any power presumptuous enough to in- 
vade the repose of the successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery 
concealed tlie impending danger, till Alaric approached the palace of 
Milan. But when the sound of war had awakened the young em- 
peror, instead of Dying to arms with the spirit, or even the rashness, 
of his age, he eagerly listened to those timid counsellors, who pro- 
posed to convey his sacked person, and his faithful attendants, to 
H>me secure and distant Station in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicbo 
alone (3li) had courage and authority to resist this disgraceful mea- 
sure, which would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the Barba- 
rians ; but as the troops of the palace had been lately detached to 
the Bhatian frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow 
and precarious, the general of the West could only promise, that, if 
the court of Milan would maintain their ground during his absence, 
he would soon return with an army equal to the encounter of the 
Gothic king. AVithout losing ‘a moment (while each moment was 
so important to the public safely], Stilicho liastily embarked o« tho 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow', amidst the 
severity of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unei- 

^tqna'vuiuque viilet coD^ouuiisc ocnmi. w 

A neighbouring wood born wiih hiniieir be fees, 

* And loves bis old coatemporanr 


lb tfris passage, Cowley Is perhaps superior to bis original; and the English poet, who was a good 
botanist, has concealed the oalrr, under a more.goo'‘ral expression. 

(32] Claudiande Btdl. Get. 192— He may seem prolix : but fear and superstition occupied 
as large a space in tbe Tninds ofthe Italians. 

(33] Fh)m the passage:? of Paulinus, which Baronius has protlnced (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 403. 
Ifb. 5t.|, it is manifest lhal the general alarm had pervaded all Italy, is far as Ifola in Campania, 
where that famous iK’inicnt bad tiied. his abode. 

(34] Solus erat SUlicho, &e. is the exclusive commendation which Clandiau bestows (de Bell. Get. 
267.}, without comlcsccnding to except the emperor. Uow insignificant must Honorius have appeared 
in his own court! 
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pected presence, the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity of 
Rhffitia (35). The Barbarians, perhaps some tribes of the Ale- 
manni, respected the firmness of a chief, who still assumed the lan- 
guage of command; and the choice which he condescended to make, 
of a select number of their brayost youth, was considered as a mark 
of his esteem and favour. The cohorts, wlio were delivered from 
the neighbouring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial standard; 
and Stilicho issued his orders to tlie most remob* troops of the West, 
to advance, by rapid marches, to tl»e defence of Honorius and of 
Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were abandoned ; and the 
safety of Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Germans, and 
the ancient teiror of the Roman name. Even the legion which had 
• been stationed to guard the wall of Britain against the Caledonians 
of the North, was hastily recalled (36) ; and a numerous body of the 
cavalry of the Alan! w as persuaded to engage in the service of the 
emperor, who anxiously ex|X!cted the return of his general. The 
prudence and vigour of Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, 
which revealed, afthc same time, the weakness of the tailing em- 
pire. The legions of Rome, which had long since languislicd in the 
gradual decay of discipline and courage, were extenninated by the 
Gothic and civil wars ; and it was found impossible, without ex- 
hausting and exposing the provinces, to assemble an army for the 
defence of Italy. 

When Stihcho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the unguarded uo a pnmed 
palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the term of his ab- bJoi^oSg! 
sence, thb distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that might re- 
tard their march. He principally depended on the rivers of Italy, 
tl)e Adige, the Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addua ; which, in the 
winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by the melting of the 
snows, are commonly swelled into /broad and impetuous tor- 
rents (37). But the season happened to be remarkably dry; and 
the Goths could traverse, without impediment, the wide and stony 
beds, whose centre was faintly marked by the course of a shallow 
stream. The bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by a 
strong detachment of the Gothic army ; and as Alaric approached 
the walls, or rather the suburbs, of Milan; he enjoyed the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly before him. 

(35) The fate of the eoonh 7 , asd the Uardiocsi of Sltlicho, are Gncly described [do Bell. Get. 

340- 363.). 

(86) Tenit et extremis Icgio praetoata BritanniSf 

Qiim Scoto dat frona truci. We BcH. Get. 4l'6. 

Tet the roost rapid march from Ediobm^hp or ITewcasllc, to Milan, must have retfuired a longer 
space of lime than Claudiao seems wiltiog to allow for (he duration of the Gothic war. 

(31) Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fonlcnelle» tom. v. p. 279.), which 
is often tormonUHl by tlic capricious and irregular abundance of \\alcrs. The Austrians, boforo 
Genoa, were encamped in tlie dry l>ed of the Polcevera. “ >’e sarchbe ’* [says Muralori) mai 

passato per menle a quo* buoni Alemanni, cbe quel picciolo torrcolc potesse, per cost dire, in un 

iuslaote caogiarsi in un terribil gigante. " (Anoal. d’ Italia, tom. xvi. p. 443. Milan, 1753. 

8vo. edit.). 
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Ilonorius, accompanied by a feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, 
hastily retreated towards the Alps,.wif1i a design of securing his 
person in the city of Arles, w'hich had often been the royal resi- 
dence of his predecessors.* hut Honorius (38) had scarcely passed 
the Po, before lie was overtaken by the spc'cd of the Gothic caval- 
ry (39) ; since the urgency of the danger compelled him to seek a 
temporary shelter within the fortification of Asta, a town of Ligu- 
ria or Piemont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus (kO). The 
siege of an obscure place, which contained so rich a prize, and 
seemed incapable of a long resistance, was instantly formed, and 
indefatigably pressed, by the king of the Goths ; and the bold de- 
claration, \>hich the emperor might afterwards make, that his 
breast liad never been susceptible of fear, did not probably obtain - 
much credit, even in bis own court (^1). In the last, and almost 
hopeless extremity, after the barbarians had already proposed the 
indignity of a capitulation, the Imperial captive was suddenly ro- 
lieved by the fame, the approach, and at length the presence, of the 
hero, whom he had so long expected. At the head of a chosen and 
intrepid vanguard, Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain 
the time w hieh he must have lost in the attack of the bridge ; the 
passage of the Po was an enterprise of much less hazard and diffi- 
culty ; and the successful action, in which he cut his way through 
the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, revived the hopes, and vin- 
dicated the honour, of Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit of his 
victory, the Barbarian was gradually invested, on every side, by the 
troops of the West, who successively issued through all the passes 
of tlie Alps ; his quarters were straightened ; his convoys were 
intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Romans prepared to form a 
chain of fortifications, and to besiege tbe lines of the besiegers. A 
military council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Go- 
thic nation ; of aged warriors, whoso bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stern countenances were marked with honourable 
wounds. They weighed the glory of persisting in their attempt 
■against the advantage of securing their plunder ; and they recom- 
mended the prudent measure of a seasonable retreat. In this ira- 

(3$) Oaadiao does not clearly answer oarqoesUoo, Wliore waallonohus Uimsclf? Tcl Ike flight 
is marked fay the {mrsnil ; and my idea of the Gothic war is jnsUUod by the Italian critic*, Sigooint 
(tom. i. P. ii. p. 369. dc Imp. 0<^cat. I. x.], aod Uoratori (Anaali d' Italia, tom. ix. p. 4S.}. 

(39) One of tbi^ roads may lie trac<*d in tbe Itineraries (p. 98. *i86. t284. with Wess^mg's Notes). 
Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

{40] Asia, or Asti, a Rotnao colony, is now the capital of a pleasant conntry, which, in the six- 
teonib century, devolved to the duke* of Savoy (Leandro Alberti Desertuione d' Italia, p- 38!2.]. 

(4f) Nec me timor im|nilil iilluv. Uc might hold this prond language the next year at Rome, 
five hundred mile* from the scene of danger (vi Cons. Itou. 449.). 


* According to Le Beau and his commentator the Alps to take possession of them. But it was 
H. Si. Marlin, Honorius dkl not attempt to Ay. a treacherous stratagem of Stilicho, who surprised 
SctilcmcDis were oifered to the Goths in Lorn- them while they were Ecposing on the faith of 
hardy, aod they advanced from the Po towards this treaty. Lc Bean, ▼. — M. 
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portant debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; 
and after he had reminded his countrymen of their achievements 
and of their designs, he concluded his animating speech, by the 
solemn and positive assurance, that he was resolved to find in Italy, 
either a kingdom, or a grave (42). 

The loose discipline of the Barbarians always exposed them to BatUeor 
the danger of a surprise ; but, instead of chusing the dissolute hours a.‘’d'“o 3 ! 
of riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Christian 
Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed in celebrating the festival 
of Easter (43) . The execution of the stratagem, or, as it was termed 
by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was entrusted to Saul, a Barbarian 
and a Pagan, who had served, however, with distinguished reputa- 
tion among the veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp of the 
Goths, which Alaric had pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollen- 
tia (44), was thrown into confusion by the sudden and impetuons 
charge of tlie Imperial cavalry ; but, in a few moments, the un- 
daunted genius of their leader gave them an order, and a Held of 
battle ; and as soon as they had recovered from their astonishment, 
the pious confidence, that the God of the Christians would assert their 
cause, added new strength to their native valour. In this engage- 
ment, W'hich was long maintained with equal courage and success, 
the chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage form concealed 
a magnanimous soul, approved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal 
with which he fought and fell in the service of the republic; and 
the fame of this gallant Barbarian has been imperfectly preserved in 
the verses of Claudian, since the poet, who celebrates his virtue, 
has omitted the mention of his name. His death was followed by 
the flight and dismay of the squadrons which he commanded ; and 
tho defeat of the wing of cavalry might have decided tlie victory 
of Alaric, if Stilicho had not immediately led the Roman and Bar- 
barian infantry to the attack. The skill of the general, and the 
bravery of the soldiers, surmounted every obstacle. In the evening 
of the bloody day, the Goths retreated from the field of battle; the 
entrenchments of their camp were forced, and the scene of rapine 
and slaughter made some atonement for the calamities .which they 
had inflicted on the subjects of the empire (45). The magnificent 

{4‘2] nanc ego vcl victor regoo, vel mortc teoebo 

Victoi, humiim 

Tlio tpcoclics [de Boll. Get. 479—549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and Achillos, are strong, charactcrisUCt 
adapted to the rircumstanros ; and possibly not loss goouioo than those of Livy. 

(43) Orosiui (I. vii. e. 37.) is shockoii at the impiety of the Romans, who attacked, on Raster 
Sonday, such pious Christians. Tot, at the same time, public prayers wore olTercd at the ‘shrine of 
St. Thomas of RGossa, for the dcstructioa of the Arian robber. Sec Tlllomont (Hist, dot Empereors, 
lom. T. p. 599.), who quotes^ homily, .which has been erronconsly ascribed to St. Chrysostom. 

(44) The vestiges of Pollentia arc twenty>Gvc miles to the souih-Kiast of Turin. Urbt, in the samo 
neighbourhood, was a royal. chacc of the kings of Lombardy, and a small river, which excused the 
[tfediction, ** pcooirabit ad urliom. " Clnver. Ital. Anllq. tom. t. p. 8^—85.). 

(45) Orosius wishes, in doublfol words, to insiouate the defeat of Iho Romans. ** Pngnantea 
ricimus, victores victl sumus.'* Prosper (in Cliron.) makes it an equal and Moody battle i but toe 
Cothic writers Caisiodurus (in Chron.) and Jomandcs [de Rcb. Oel. c. 39.) claim a dedsivn Tieiory. 
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gpoik of Gonnth and Argos enriched the veterans of the West ; the 
captive wife of Alaric, who had impatientl}' clairaed his promise of 
Ronian jeweils and Patrician handmaids (4fi), was reduced to implore 
the mercy of the insutting foe ; and many thousand prisoners, re* 
leased from the Colliic chains, dispersed through the provinces of 
Italy the praises of their htmic deliverer. The triumph of Stili- 
cho (47) was con^)ared by the po^, and perhaps by the public, to 
that of Marius; who, in the same part of Italy, had encountered 
and destroyed another army of Northern Sarterians. The huge 
bones, and tlie empty helmets, of the Cinhri and of the Goths, 
would easily be confounded by succeeding generations ; and poste* 
rity mi^it erect a common trophy to the memory of the two. most 
illustrious generals, who Iiad vanquislted, on the same memorable 
ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome (48). 
b«Mm« nd The elocptence of Claudian ( 40 ) has cel^rated, with lavish ap*- 
plause, the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days in Ae 
life of his patron ; but his reluctant and partial muse bestows more 
genuine praise on the character of the Gothic king. Ilia name is, 
indeed, Iwanded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, 
to which the conquerors of every are so justly entitled; but the 
poet of Stilicho is compelled to ackuowledge, that Alaric possessed 
the invincible temper of mind, which rises superfer to every mis> 
fortune, and derives new resources from adversity. After the tedai 
defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or rather vrithdrew, from the 
field of battle, with greatest part of his cavalry entire and un-* 
broken. Without wasting a moment to lament the irreparable lose 
of so many brave companions, he left hia victorious enemy to bind 
in chains the captive images of a Gothic king (hO) ; and boldly re*- 
solved to break Ihruu^ the unguarded passes of U»e Apennine, to 
spread desolation over the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer 
or die before the gates of Rome. The capital was saved by tha 
active and incessant diligence of Stilicho : but he respected the de* 


^16) Dniiem Antoifkl«M g riw ao ta moailUt Aatiutty 

Bonianaique aJu famulas corvice pcU?l>at. 

De Bell. Get. 62t. 

(47) CUmlAft (de Bell. Get. 591^-447.) and PnidenthM (hi S^nmaoh. 1. it. 994 — Tt9.) edebratey 

without ambiguity, the Homan victory of Pollentia. They arc |K>cticat and party writers; yet 
some eredii is due to the most suspicioufl wiUMiS9, who are okeeked by the recent noioriety of 
&cl$. 

(48) C.bmliao's peroration U strong and elegant; but the ideality of the Cimbric and Gothic 
felds, must he understood (like V1rgil‘s Philippi, Georgic 1. 460.) according to the loose geography 
of a poet. Vcrceli.'e and Pollentia are sixty miles from each other; and the latitude is still greeter, 
if the Cimhri were defeated in the wide ami barren plain of Terona (Maffei, Verona llluslrala, P. i. 
p. 54-62-J. 

(49) Claudian and Prndentiua must bo strieUy examinad, U ndnee Um figuiai, aad extort Uae 
historic sense of those poets. 

(50) El gravant eo airain aoa Mlei arrantofoa, 

De nes duu conqnia ea^lner kes imagoa. 

The practice of expociog in triaaiph the images of ktngi a«d p i ' ut Tn aea crai familiar to the Bomnht. 
The kmt of MHkridatM kimaril sraa twrfvo feet of wmiy goU (Freldabem. Supplement, 
UeioB. cni. 47.}« 
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spair o( bis enemy; and, instead of committing the fate of the 
public to the chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the 
absence of the Barbarians. The spirit of Alaric would have re^ 
jeeted such terms, the permission of a retreat, and the offer of a 
pension, with contempt and indignation; but he exercised a limited 
and precarious authority over the independent chieftains, who had 
raised him, for thtir service, above the rank of his equals; they 
were still less disposed to follow an unsuceessful general, and many 
of them were tempted to consult their interest by a private negotin- 
lion with the minister of Honorius. The king submitted to the 
voice of his people, ratified the treaty with the empire of the West* 
and repassed the Po, with the remains of the flourishing army 
which ho had led into Itaiy. A considerable part of the Ronum 
forces still continued to attend bis motions; and Stilicho, who 
maintained a secret correspondence with some of the Barbarian 
chiefs, was punctually apprised of the designs that were formed in 
the camp and council of Alaric. The king of the Goths, ambitious 
to signalise his retreat by some splendid achievement, had resolved 
to occupy the important city of Yetona, which commands the prin- 
cipal passage of the Rhtetian Alps ; and, directing his march through 
the territories of those German tribes, whose alliance would restore 
his exhausted strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the 
wealtliy and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the 
treason, which had already betrayed his bold and Judicious enter- 
prise, he advanced towards the passes of the mountains, already 
possessed by the Imperiftl troops; where he w^ exposed, almost 
at the same instant, to a general attack in the front, on his flanks, 
and in the reax. In this bloody action, at a small distance from 
the walls of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less heavy thsm 
that which they had sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; and theix 
valiant king, who escaped by the sw'Klness of his horse, ' must 
either hare been slain or ma^ prisoner, if the hasty rawness of 
the Alani had not disappointed the measures of the Roman generaL 
Alaric secured the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks; and 
prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege 
against the superior numbers of the enemy, who invested him on 
all skies. But he could not oppose the destructive progress of 
hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for him to check the coo- 
tinual desertion of his impatient and capricious Barbarians. In 
this extremity be still found resources in his own courage, or in the 
moderation of his adversary ; and the retreat of the Gothic king was 
considered as the deliverance. of Italy (51). Yet the people, and 
’^even the clergy, incapable of fornfing any rahonal judpiient of the 

(SI) The Geile wtr and the tiytiiiwninbhy of ilonoxliu obscnrely eoa&eot the aeesu of.AlAric*s 
retreat aod lotees. 
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business of peace and war, presumed to arraign the policy of Sti- 
licho, who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, and so often 
dismissed the implacable enemy of the republic. Tbe first mo- 
ment of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy; but tiic 
second is ditigently occupied by envy and calumny (52). 
the triumph . The citizens of Rome had been astonished by the approach of 
Alaric; and the diligence with which they laboured to restore the 
A. D. 404. of the capital, confessed their own fears, and the decline of 

the empire, .\fter the retreat of the Barbarians, Honorius was di- 
rected to accept the dutiful invitation of the senate, and to cele- 
brate, in the Imperial city, the auspicious aera of the Gothic victory, 
and of his sixth consulship (53). The suburbs and the streets, from 
the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, who, in the space of an hundred years, had only thrice 
been honoured with the presence of their sovereigns. While their 
eyes were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was deservedly seated 
by the lido of his royal pupil, they applauded the pomp of a triumph, 
which w'as not stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theodosius, 
with civil blood. The procession passed under a lofty arch, which 
had been purposely erected : but in less than seven years, the Go- 
thic conquerors of Romo might read, if they were able to read, the 
superb inscription of that monument, which attested the total defeat 
and destruction of their nation (5V). The emperor resided several 
months in the capital, and every part of his behaviour was regu- 
lated with care to conciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people of Rome. The clei^y w5s edified by his frequent 
visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines of the apostles. The senate, 
who, in the triumphal procession, had been excused from the hu- 
miliating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial chariot, was 
treated with the decent reverence which Stilicho always affected for 
that Assembly. The people was repeatedly gratified by the atten- 
tion and courtesy of Honorius in the public games, which w'cre ce- 
lebrated on that occasion with a magnificence not unworthy of the 
spectator. As soon as the appointed number of chariot-races was 
concluded, the decoration of the Circus was suddenly changed ; the 
hunting of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid entertain- 
ment; and the chacc was succeeded by a military dance, which 
seems, in the lively description of Claudian, to present the image 
of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats of gladia- 

4 

(&!2) Taceo de AUrico sarpe virto, tarpe codpIoso, sempfrqae dimisio. Oroftius, 1. tH. 

e. 37. p. S67. Claudian (fi Coos. Hon. 3*20.) drops (he curtain with a Coe image. 

(&3) The remainder of Claudian's pnem on tbe sixth consulship of Honorius, describes the journey, 
the triumph, and the games (330 — 660.}. 

{54} See the inscription in Hascow's History of the Ancient Germans, tUi. 12. The words are po< 
titiie and indiscreet, Gelamm oalioneni in omne aerom domitam, &c. 
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tors (55) polluted, for the last time, tiie amphitheatre of Rome, tik 
T he first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the first edict, 
which condemned the art and amusement of shedding human 
blood (56) ; but this benevolent law expressed the wishes of the 
prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse, which degraded a 
civilis^ nation below the condition of savage cannibals. Several 
hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims, were annually slaugh- 
tered in the gr^ cities of the empire ; and the month of December, ' 
more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, still exhibited 
to the eyes of the Roman people a grateful spectacle of blood and 
cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, a Chris- 
tian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his authority! the 
horrid custom which had so long resisted the voice of humanity and 
religion (57). The pathetic representations of P/udentius were less 
effectual than the generous boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic 
monk, whose death was more useful to mankind than his life (58). 

The Romans were provoked by the interruption of their pleasures ; 
and the rash monk, who had descended into the arena, to separate 
the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But 
the madness of the people soon subsided; they respected the me- 
mory of Telemachus, who had deserved the honours of martyrdom ; 
and they submitted, without a murmur, to the laws of Honorius, ^ 
which abolished for ever the human sacrifices of the amphitheatre.* 

The citizens, who adhered to the manners of their ancestors, might 
perhaps insinuate, that the last remains of a martial spirit were 
preserved in this school of fortitude, which accustomed the Romans 
to the sight of blood, and to the contempt of death : a vain and 
cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the valour of ancient Greece, 
and of modem Europe (59) 1 

The recent danger, to which the person of the emperor had been 


(&S) On the enrinos, though horrid, sotiiect of the gUdtators, eonsolt Uie two book< of the Saturn 
nalia of hipaitu, who, as an onfigtionaii, ia inclined to excuse the practice of Ofiisjttiry (tom. iii. 
p. 483— MS.). 

(58) Cod. Theodoa. (1. tit. xii. leg. i. The Commentary of Oodefroy afforde Urge materials 
(tom. V. p. SM.) for the history of gladiators. 

(57) See the peroration of Pradeolins (in Synmach. 1. U. lift— 1 131.], who had doubtless rtibd 

the eloquent inrectiTe of Lactantiui (Dina. Institnt. 1. rl. c. 90.). The Christian apologists have 
not spared these bloody games, which were introduced in the religious festirals of Paganism. \ 

(58) Tbeodoret, 1. ▼. c. 98. 1 wish U> beliere the alory of St. Telenaehns. ■ Tet no church has t 

been dedicated, no alter has been erected, to the only monk who died, a martyr in tho cause f 
of humanity. ’ 

(50) Crudele gladialorna tpeetacalnni cl itthmsannm nomMsIIsr Tideri aoUt, et brad $Ho an Ita 
lit, ut none fit. Cicero ToaenUn. ii. IT. He faintly ceo sores the abuHy and warmly defends the 
. MSS, of these sports ; oculis nnlU potcrat esac Ibrtior oonlra dolorem et oMrtem diadptinm Seneca 
(opisl. vii.) shews the feelings of a man. ^ y 


* Muller, in his raluablc Treatise, de Oeaio, Constantine. But Muller has produced no erf* 
iroribus et liixu aevi TIiorHlosiani, is difpoaod to deoce Or allissloD to gladiatorial shews aflcr ibis 
questiou the effccl pr<M\uccd by the beioic, or period. Tho combats with wild beasts ccrlaiiily 
rallter saintly, death uf Telemai^uB. Ho piohiht* lasted till the fhll of the Western empire i but tlie 
lory Uw of Honorius is to be found in the Ttieo* gladiatorial combats ceased either by common 
dosian Code;^ly the obi and imperfect edict of consent, or by Imperial edieu — H. 

IV. 2 
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exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan, urged him' to seek a 
retreat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, wliere he might se- 
curely remain, while the open country was covered by a dehige of 
Barbarians. On the coast of tlie Hadriatic, about ten or twelve 
miles from the most southern of the seven moutlis of the Po, the 
Thessalians had founded the ancient colony of Baveswa (60), which 
they afterwards resigned to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who 
had observed the opportunity of tlie place, prepared, at the distance 
of three miles from the old town, a capacious harbour, for the re- 
ception of two hundred and fifty ships of war. This naval esta- 
blishment, w bich indnded the arsenals and magaz'mes, the barracks 
of the troops, and the houses of the artificers, derived its origin 
and name from the permanent station of the Roman fl«t; the in- 
termediate space Vas soon fillesl w ith buildings and inhabitants, 
and the three extensive and populousquartersof Ravenna gradually 
contributed to form one of the most important cities of Italy. The 
principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the waters 
of the Po through the midst of the city, to the entrance of the har- 
bour; the “same waters were introduce into the profound ditches 
that cncompassi'd the walls; they wore distributed, by a thousand 
subordinate canals, into every part of the city, which they divided 
into a variety of small islands; the eommunicahon was maintained 
only by the use of boats and brnlges; and the houses of Ravenna, 
whose appearance may be compared to that of Venice, were raised 
on the foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent comitry, to the 
distance of many miles, was a deep and impassable morass; and the 
artificial causeway, which connected Ravenna with the continent, 
might bo easily guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of an hostile 
army. These morasses were interspersed, however, with vine- 
yards; and though Uie soil was exhausted by four or five crops, the 
town enjoyed a more plentiful supply of wine than of fresh 
water (61). The air, instead of receiving tl»e sickly, and almost 
pestilential, exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was distin- 
guished, like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as unoomnionly 
pure and salubrious; and this singular advantage was ascrilnid to 
the regular tides of the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, inter- 
rupted the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and fluated, every 
day, tlie vessels of the adjacent country into the heart of Ravenna. 
The gradual retreat of -the sea has left the modern city at the dis- 

fSO) TlRf aeoxmt tt dmm TWim Strabo (I. t. p. 377.], Pliny ^2. 70.], Stephen of 

ByianliuRi (sub voce Pa^/vva , p. 051. edit Bcrliel.], Claudian (in ti Coos. Bonor. 494, drc.), 
SIdoDiui Apoltinaris (1. i. epist. 5. 8.], Jornandes (dc Reb. Get. c. 39.), Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 
1. 1. c. I. p. 909. edit. Lo«m)r wd Clarinrt ns flul. t«su. L p. 301--I97.). m 1 atill want a 

local antiquartao, »im1 • topogmp b teal annp. 

fOt) BarUnl (Bpigram iii. M, 97.) plays eaftw trfck Ihe IrnntrA, 'wbo bnd sold bhn wipe initend 
of wnter; but be •eriotisly dediares, Ihot a ei ater n ot Ratcima Is more -nltnble than a viooynrd. 
SidoBim eeroplihn Ibnt iho town 4a de .i Btwtc of fonniaiM utd aqweduets; and ranks the want df 
fresh water among the looni «fHs,jncb «s tbe crooking of fiegi, tlw itiiiging of gnats, te. . 
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tance of four mite» from Ute Haiiriatic; and a8 early as the fiftli or 
sixth century of Uic Christian «era, the port of Augustus was con- 
verted into pleasant orcliards; and a lonely grove of pines covered 
the ground where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor (62). Even 
tins alteration contributed to increase the natural strength of the 
place ; end the shallowness of tlie water was a suflicient barrier 
against the large shi|>s of Ute enemy. This advantageous situation 
was fortilled by art and labour; and in tlie twentietli year of his 
age, tlw emperor of tlie West, anxious only for his personal safety, 
retired to the perpetitaJ coutinement of the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna. The example of Jlunorius was imitated by bis feeble suc- 
cessors, the Gothic kings, and afterw^ds Uie Exarlhs, who occu- 
pied tlie tlarooe and palace of the emperors; and, till the middle of 
the eighth century, Ravenna was conssdered as the seat of govern- 
ment, and tile capital of Italy (tiii). 

The fears of Hunorius were not without foundation, nor were The 
his precautions witliout eflect. While Italy rejoiced in her deliver- 
ance from the GoUis;, a furious tempest was excited among the “• 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible impulse that 
apiiears to have been gradually communicated from the eastern 
extremity of tlie continent of Asia. The Ciiincse annals, as they 
Lave been iuter|nreled by the learned industry of the present age, 
may be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote causes of 
tlie fall of tlie Roman empire. The extensive territory to the north 
of the great wall was peseessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the 
victorious Sienpi; who were somotimea broken into dependent 
4rilios, and sometimes re-united under a supreme chief; till at 
length styling Uieniselvcs Topa, or masters of the earth, they ac- 
quired a more solid consistrace, and a more formidable power. 

The To{>a soon com|ielled the pastoral nations of tlie eastern desert 
to acknowledge the sujieriority of their arms ; they invaded China 
in a (leriod of weakness and intestine discord; and these fortunate 
Tartars, adopting tlie laws and manners of the vanquished people, 
founded an Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and 
sixty years over tlie nurthern {irovinces of tlie monarchy. Some 
generations before they ascended the throne of China, one of the 
Topa princes had enlisted in liis cavalry a slave of the name of 
Moko, renowned for his valour ; but who was tempted, by the fear 
of punishment, to desert his standard, and to range the desert at 
the head of an hundred follewcFS. This gang of robbers and out- 
law s sw elled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished 

{9X) The fable of Theedere MdHonorla, which DiTden has so admirabl; trant(4aDted from Boc- 
caccio (Giornata Hi. dotcII. viii.) was acted io the wood of Ch«aaai, a comipt word from Clattit, the 
iwa) statioa, whieb, wiUk the inaeniieiiale er<ehiifhy<heyaa» C giee w , oopsUtoted 

«^fof ftavaDM. 

(d3) From the year 404, the dateM>f the TheodealM >C«de heeaaae a e di mtii y «l GoMUitiMpk 
and RaTCDoa. See Godefroy’i CbroDolo^ of the Pc* 
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by the appellation ot Geougen; and their hereditary chieftains, the 
posterity of Moko the slave, assumed their rank among the Scythian 
monarchs. The youth of Toulun, the greatest of his descendant^, 
was exercised by toose misfortunes which are the school of heroes. 
He bravely struggled with adversity, broke the imperious yoke of 
the Topa, and became the legislator of liis nation, and the conqueror 
of Tartary. His troops were distributed into regular bands of an 
hundred and of a thousand men ; cowards were stoned to death ; 
the most splendid honours were proposed as the reward of valour; 
and Toulun, who had knowledge enough to despise the learning 
of China, adopted only such arts and institutions as were favour- 
able to the military spirit of his government. His tents, which he 
removed in the winter season to a more southern latitude, were 
pitched, during the summer, on the fruitful banks of the Selingar. 
llis conquests stretched from Corea far beyond the river Irtish. 
He vanquished, in the country to thenortli of the Caspian sea, the 
nation of the. ffunsj and the new title ot £fcan, or Cagan, ex- 
pressed Uie fame and power which he derived from this memorable 
victory (6i). , ^ ,1*’!. 

KmigratioD ot The chain of events is interrupted, .or rather isi concealed, as it 
passes from the A''olga to the 'Vistula, through the dark interval 
A. D. 405. separates the extreme limitsiof the Cliinese, and of the Ro- 

man, geography. Yet the temper of the Rarharians, and the ex- 
perience of successive emigrations, sufficiently declare, that the 
Huns, who were oppressed by the, arms of the Geougen, soon 
withdrew from Uie presence of an insulting victor. The countries 
towards the Euxine were already occupied by their kindred tribes; 
and their hasty flight, which they soon converted into a bold at- 
tack, would more naturally be directed tow’ards the rich and level 
plains, through which the Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea. 
The North must again have been alarmed, and agitated, by the invasion 
of the Huns ; * and the nations who retreated before them must have 
pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of Germany (66). 
The inhabitants of those regions, which the ancients have assigned 
to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, might embrace the 
resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia, their woods 
and morasses ; or at least of discharging their superfluous numbers 
on the provinces of the Roman empire (66) . About four years after 


(64) Bm H. do Guignea, Hut. doo Hnns, tom I. p. ITS— 189. tom. tt. p. 295. 834—388. 

(65) Prooopiut (do Bell. Vandal. I, I. c. ill. p, 182.) hao obaeraod an oinlgTatloir from tbePalna 
Hmotia to the north of Germany, rvhieh he aacribea to famine. But hit views of aneiont history are 
atiangely darkened by Igaoranoe and error. 

(88) ^imus (I. V. p. 331.) uses the general dcacriptloiiof the nations beyond thenanube and the 


* There Is no aotborlty which connects this part of the forces of Badagatsns, partlcolarly the 
inroad of the TeotoDic trih^ with themovemcots Vandals, had long occupied a more sotttbero ptv 
of the Buds. The Huns can hardly have reached sition. — H. 
the shores ot the Baltic, aod probably the greater 
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the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Khan oi the Geougen, 
another Barbariau; the haughty Rhodogast, or Radagaisus (67), 
marched from the northern extremities of Germany almost to the 
gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army to achieve the 
destruction of the West. Tlie Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- 
gundians, formed the strength of this mighty host ; but the Alani, 
who had found an hospitable reception in their new seals, added 
their active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the Germans; and the 
Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the standard of Rada- 
gaisus, that, by some historians, he has been styled the King of the 
Goths. Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above the vulgar 
by their noble birth, or their valiant deeds, glittered in the van ( 68 ) ; 
and the whole multitude, which was not less than two hundr(^ 
thousand fighting men, might be increased, by the accession of 
women, of children, and of slaves, to the amount of four hundred 
thousand persons. This formidable emigration issued from the 
same coast of the Baltic, which had poured forth the myriads of 
the Cimbri and Teutones, to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour 
of the republic. After the departure of those Barbarians, their na- 
tive country, which was marked by the vestiges of tlieir greatness, 
long ramparts, and gigantic moles (69), remained, during some 
ages, a vast and dreary solitude ; till the human speeies was re- 
newed by the powers of generation, and the vacancy was filled by 
the influx of new inhabitants. The nations who now usurp an 
extent of land, which they are unable to cultivate, would soon be 
assisted by the industrious poverty of their riaghbours, if the go- 
vernments of Europe did not protect the claims of dominion and 
property. 

The correspondence of nations was, in that age, so imperfect and Ra.ia;is.iif 
precarious, that tlie revolutions of the North might escape the '“” 0 ) 4 ^.^’ 

Rhine. 'Aieir sitaation, and coD$e(|aeDi)}r their names, *are manifesU}' shewn, even in the varions 
eiHiitcls which etch anctent writer may have caeoally added. 

(67) The name of RUada|(ast was that of a local deity of the Obolrilcs [in Heeklcnbiirgh]. A hero 
might naturally Msamo the appellalloo of bis tutelar god; bnl it is not probable that the Barbarians 
^im 14 wocabip an uusucoessCul hero. See Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, vlti. 14.* 

(68) Oljmpiodorus (apud Pbotinm, p. IBO.) uses the Greek word, OwriactTot; which does 

not convey any precise idca.f I suspect that they were the princes and nobles, with their 
inKbful compaoions; the kalghu with ikcir iqtlres, u they wooid have been styled some centuries 
afterwards. , 

(09) TacH. de Moribav Germanomm, c. 3T. 


* The god of War and of borpitadity Vriib the ^ero col upon then in Rootc characters. See 
Tends and all the Sclavonfnn races of Germany the very curious volume on these antiquities — 
bore the name of Radegast, appaflently the same —Dio GoueedicDsUidio Aliertbomcr dur Obo* 
with Rfaadagaisus. His principal temple was at iriter— by Hasch and Wogeu. Berlin, 1171. 
Rbeira in Meckleoburgk. It was adorned with — If. , 

great magnificence. The statue of the goil was + OwTiptarot is merely iho Latin translation 
of gold. St. Martin, v. 255. AstatucofRadcgasi, oftho word xcf aSteucuTat. U is not quite clear 
of much coarser materials, and of tbo rudest ^vhether Gibbon derived his expression, *'gliU 
workmanship, was discovered between 1700 and tered in the van," from translaUng the word 
1770, with those of other Wendisb deities, on the leaders.*' — M. 
sopposed site of Rhelra. The names of the gods 
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knowledge of ‘ibe court of RaTenoa; tit! the dslil| ^foad, which 
collected along the coast of the Baltic, burst te'lttndtef npon the 
banks of the Upper Danube. The emiierot of the West, if his mi- 
nisters disturbed his amusements by the news of the impcn(ting 
danger, was satisiied with being the occasion, and the spectator, 
the war (70). The safety of Rome was entrusted to the counsels, 
and the sword, of Stilicbo ; but such was the feeble and exhausted 
state of the empire, that it was impossible to restore the fortifica- 
lions of the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effoCt, the inva— 
siou of the Germans (71). The hopes of the vigifant minister oif 
Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy. Mo once more 
abandoned tl»e provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the now 
levies, w hich were rigorously exacted, and pusillanimotjsly eluded ; 
employed the most efficacious means to arrest, or allure, the de- 
sertws ; and offered the gift of freedom, and of two pieces of gold, 
to all the slaves who would enlist (72). Ry these efforts he pain- 
fully collected, from the subjects of a great empire, an army of 
thirty or forty thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio or Ca— 
millus, would have been instantly furnished by the free citteens of 
the territory of Rome (73). The thirty legiohs of Stilieho were 
reinforced by a large body of Barbarian auxiliaries; the faithful 
Alaiii were personally attached to his service ; and the troops of 
Huns and of Goths, who marched under tlte banners of their native 
princes, Huidin and Saras, were animated by interest and rcsenB^ 
ment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The kii^ of the cd«k 
federate Germans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the Po( and 
the Apennine ; leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace of Ho- 
norius, securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna; and, on 
the other, the camp of Stilieho, who had fixed his head-qiiarfers 
at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems to have^aVoided a dwTisir* 
battle, till he had assembled his distant forces. Many cities of 
viorencc, ppiggej^ or destroyed; and tho siege of Florence (74), 

(70) Ciijw ag;pndi ‘ 

Spectator vcl caosa fti*, 

Clauilian, ti. Cons. Hon. 439. 

U the modest laugnage of Honorius, in speaking of tlie Gothic war, which be had scan somewhat 
nearer. 

(71) Zosimiis (7. 5. p. 331.) transports the war, and flie Ttctorv of Stilieho, berond the Danvb#. 
A strange error, which is awkwardly and impeifocUy cured, by reading jipv'.y for I -rrpeiv 
(Tiliemont, Hist. de$ Emp. tom. v. p. 807.]. In good policy, wc mu»t use the service of Zosimus, 
without esteeming or trusting him. 

(72) Code* Theodor. I. vii. tit. irii. leg. 16. The dale of thisUw (A. I>. 406, May 18.) satisfies me, 
as it ha«l done Gotiefrov [lotn. it. p. 367.), of the true ymr of the invasion nf Radagaisus. Tillemoot, 
Pagi, and Muralori, prefer the preceding year; but they are bound, by certain ol>ligatio«» of civility 
■Qtl rx^pect, to St. Paoliims of Kola. 

(73) Soon after Rume had been taken by the Ganis, tho sonato, on a seddoo emergency, armed 
ton legions, 3,060 borso, and 42,000 foot; a force which the city coold not have sent forth under 
Avgustas (Livy, vii. 28^.). This duclaraiioo noy puaalo an aotiqoary, but it is clearly explained by 
Mootesquieu. 

(74) Macbiavcl has explained, at least as a philosopher, the origin of Florence, which insensibly 
descended, for the beneht of trade, from (he ruck of FmaoLae to the banks of the Arno (Istoria Fio- 
renlina, tom. I. I. ii. p. 36. Londra, 1747.). Tho triunvirs sent a otdony to Florence, which, 
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by Radagaisus, is ono of the earliest crents in the history of that 
celebrated republic; whose firmness checked and delayed the un- 
skilful fury of tlie Barbarians. The senate and people trembled at 
their approach witliiu an hundred and eighty miles of Rome; and 
anxiously compared tlie danger which they had escaped, w ith the 
new perils to which they were exposed. Alaric was a Christian 
and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined army; who understood the 
laws of war, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and who had 
familiarly conversed witli the subjects of tlie empire in tJie same 
camps, and the same churches. The savage Radagaisus was a 
stranger to the manners, the religion, and even the language, of the 
civilised nations of Uie South. The fierceness of his temper was 
exasperated by cruel superstition ; and it was universally believed, 
tliat he had bound himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the city .osthreattiu 
into a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most illustrious 
of tlie Roman senators, on tlje altars of those gods, who were ap- 
peased by human blood. The public danger, which should have 
reconcilc'd all domestic animosities, displayed the incurable madness 
of religious faction. The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
respected, in tlie implacable enemy of Rome, the character of a 
devout Pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more apprehensive 
of tlie sacrifices, tlian of the arms, of Radagaisus ; and secretly re- 
joiced ill the calamities of their country, which condemned the 
Jaith of their Cliristian adversaries (75) .* 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity; and Uie fainting cou- otim ,od 
rage of the citizens was supported only by the authority of St. Am- 
brose ; who had communicated, in a dream, the promise of a speedy 
deliverance (76). On a sudden, tlicy beheld, from tlieir walls, the 
banners of Stiliclio, who advanced, with his united force, to tlie 
relief of the faithful city; and who soon marked that fatal spot for 
the grave of tlie Barbarian host. The apparent contradictious of 
those writers w ho variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be 
reconciled, witliout oflering much violence to their respective testi- 
monies. Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately connected by 
friendship and religion, ascribe the miraculous victory to the pro- 


•Oder Tiboriiut {Xacit. Aoml. i. 79.], deserved the reputation and name of a ftourishing city. See 
Cluvor, Ital. Aali«{. tom. i. p. 507, &c. 

(75} Yvt Jupitor of Radagaisus, «rho worshippotf Thor and Woden, was very difTorent from 
the Olympic or Capitolino Jove. The accommodating temper of Polytheism might unite those 
varioukaud remote deities; but the genuine Romans abhorred the human sacribces of Gaul and 
Germany. 

(76) Paulinus (in Tit. Ambros. c. SO.) relates this store, which he received from the mouth Of 
Paosophia htTM'lr, a religious matron of Florence. Tet the archbishop soon ceased to take an active 
part in the bnsinou of the worid, and never became a popular saint. 


* Gibbon has rather soAened the language of treasonable hopes that the sncccM of RadagaiMS , . 

Aagustinc as to this threaleoed iosarrcctlon of would be the triumph of idolatry. Compare BeO' 

the Pagans, in order to r(>store the prohibited gnot, ii. 25. M. , ; 

rites and ccrcniuuies Paganism; and their 
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vidcncc of God, rather than to the valour of man (77). They strictly 
exclude every idea of chance, or oven of bloodshed ; and positively 
affirm, that the Romans, whose camp was the scone of plenty and 
idleness, enjoyed the distress of the Barbarians, slowly expiring on 
the sharp and barren ridge of tlio hills of Feesulte, which rise above 
the city of Florence. Their extravagant assertion, tl\at not a single 
soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may be 
dismissed with silent contempt; but the rest of the narrative of Au- 
gustin and Orosius is consistent with the state of the war, and the 
character of Stilicho. Conscious that he commanded the la»t army 
of the republic, his prudence would not expose it, in Uie open field, 
to the headstrong fury of the Germans. The method of surrounding 
the enemy with strong linos of circumvallation, which he had twice 
employed against the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale, 
and with more considerable effect. The examples of Cmsar must 
have been familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman warriors ; 
and the fortifications of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four 
castles, by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, alforded 
the model of an intrenchment w hich miglil coniine, and starve, the 
most numerous host of Barbarians (78). Tho Roman troops had 
less degenerated from tho industry, tlian from the valour of their 
ancestors ; and if tlic servile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many thousand peasants, who 
would labour, though, perhaps, they would not fight, for the salva- 
tion of their native country. Tho imprisone»l multitude of horses 
and men (79) was gradually destroyed by famine, rather than by 
the sword ; but the Romans were exposed, during the progress of 
such an extensive work, to tlie frequent attacks of an impatient 
enemy. The despair of the hungry Barbarians would precipitate 
them against the fortifications of Stilicho; the general might some- 
times indulge the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed 
to assault Uie camp of the Germans; and these various incidents 
might produce the sharp and bloody conflicts w’hich dignify tlie nar- 
rative of Zosimus, and tho Chronicles of Prosper and Mareellinus (80). 

|T7) Augustin de eWiUl. Dei, V. 23. Orosius, I. viL c. 37. p. 567— 571. Tbc two friends wrote 
in Africa, ten or twelve years afler tbe. victory ; ami their autlMrity is iift^dkitly foUowetl by Isidore 
of Seville (in Cliron. p. 713. etlit. Grot.) How m~ny ioteresUng facts might Orosibs bate inserted 
in tbc vacant space which Is devoted to pious nonsense 1 

(73) Franguntiir monies, planumque per ardua Ca^r 

Ducil opus : paodit fo&sas, turritaque summis 
Divpoiiit casli-lb jugis, roaguoque it'ccssu 
Amplextis fiucs, sallus, nemorosaque tc&i[ua 
Cl silvis, vaataque ferns indagineclauditt 

Tct the simplicity of (ruth (Casar, de Bell. Civ. Ui. 44.) is far greater than the amplifications of 
Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 39—63.). 

(79) The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, *‘In aritlo ct asporo montis jugo;" *Mn uoiim ac 
^ parvum vcrltccra," are not very suitable to (be encampment of a great army. But Fxsulae, only 
three miles from Florence, might afford space for the bcad*quartcn of Hadagaisus, and would be 
comprcbendetl within the circuit of the Roman lines. 

(So) Sec Zosimus, 1. v. p. 331. and the Chronicles of Prosper and MarceUinus. 
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A seasonable supply of men and provisions had been introduced into 
the walls of Florence, and the famished host of Radagaisus was in 
its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many warlike nations, 
after the loss pf his bravest warriors, was reduced to confldc either 
in the faith 'of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stilicho (81). 

But ’ the death of the royal captive, who was ignominiously be- 
headed, disgraced the triumph of Rome and of Christianity; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror 
witik the guiitof cool and deliberate cruelty (82). The famished 
Germans, who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold as 
slaves, at the contemptible price of as many single pieces of gold; 
but the difference of food and climate swept away great numbers 
of those unhappy strangers; and it was observed, that the inhuman 
purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon 
obliged to provide t^ expense of their interment. Stilicho informed 
the emperor and the senate of his success ; and deserved, a second 
time, the glorious title of Deliverer of Italy (83). 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of the miracle, has The 
encouraged a vain persuasion, that the wliole army, or rather na-Ihe 
tion, of Germans, who migrated from tl»e shores of the Baltic, mi- 
serably perished under the walls ''of Florence. Such indeed was 
the fate of Radagaisus himself, of his brave and faithful compa- 
nions, and of more than one-'tliirdof the various multitude of Sueves 
and Vandals, of 'Aiani and Burgundians; who adhered to the stan- 
dard of their general (8^)^"''‘ The union of such an army might excite , 
our surprise, but the causes of separation arc obvious and forcible; 
the pride of birth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy of com- 
mand, the impatience of subordination, and the obstinate conflict 

(81) Ol;m|^ioik>rQi («pu4 Pkoliuiit p. 180.) um« an ex|>rMftioo (irpeoTiTaiptaarot) which woulil 
denote a strict and friendly alliance, and render Stiliche sUl) oiore criminal. The panli5|>er deten* 

ItM, deindc inlcrfectas, of Orosios, is sunicicutly odious.* 

(82) Orosiuf, pkmsly inhunMO, sacrUim the king and people, Ag^ and the Amalekites, without a 
symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is loss dctestnldc than the cool unfroUng lustoriao.f 

(88) And Clandian’t mine, was she asleep'? bad she keen ill paid ? Mctliinks the scvcotli consul- 
ship ed' Uooorius (A. D. 4D7.) woold have furniifaed the subject of a noble poem. Before U was 
discovered that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho [after Romulus, Camiilus, and Marius) 
might have been worthily surnaincd the fourth founder of Rome. 

(84) A luminous passage of Prosper's Chrootcle, /n Ires partis, per dirersos principes, 
dititus e^reitus" nances the miracle of Florence, and oonneets the history of Italy, Gaul, and 
Germany. 


* Gibbon, by translating this passage of Olyra- 
piodoms, as if it bad been good Greek, has 
probably fallen into an error; xaTOcwo* 
Pof^oyaiVov yrooev]- 
Taip(V«To» The natural order of the words is 
as Gibbon translates it; but wpeoviTattptTSCTo, 
it is almost clear, refers to the Gothic chiefs, 

** whom Stilicho, aifler he bad defeated Rada- 
gaisus, attached to his army.” So In the version 
oorrecled by Classen for Niebuhr's edition of the 
Bytantioes, p. 480. — M. 
t Considering the vow, which he was univer- 


sally believed to have made to destroy Rome, 
and' to sacriCce the senators on the altars; and 
that be is said to have immolated liis prisoners to 
bis gods, the ext'cution of Radagaisus, if, as it ap- 
pears, Jie was taken in arms, cannot deserve Gith 
bou’s severe condemnalion. Mr. Herbert (notes 
to his (>ocm of Altila, p. 317.), justly observes, 
that Stilicho had probably autborlty for bang- 
ing him on the first tree.** MarccIlinuS, adds 
Mr. llerlK'rl, atlribules the execution to the Go- 
thic chiefs, lluldio and Sams. — H. 
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of opimons, or to obey. After the defeat 

twrparts of the GermaB boat, whieh mast hare oac 
IS t^unSr 5 we hundred thousand wen, stUt remamed » 
ApeTnine a.d the Alps, or between the Alps and 

STDa^iTK is u^cerU^^ whether they attenpted to reve^ 

tto Elhlf th^r general; but their irregular fury 

l^ds ; and the irrrasion of Gaul, which Alaric tod de«gn^. 

was executed by the remains of the great uTb^^ 

Vtfi if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes | 

So'S« «» ““ TJZ 'S- 

disaimointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of inactive neu 
tralit^and the Franks distinguished their zeal and cour^ in die 

S£1 Lpire. in L r.,a “”S 

whieh was the first act of the admimslration of SWicho, BC naa 

applied himseM, with peculiar altentioB, to 

warlike Franks, and to remove the ^ 

neoce and of the republic. Marcomir, ©no of Iheir kmgs, 
ETconvicted, before the tribunal of the 
violating the faith of treaties. He was sentenced 
tant, erilc, in the province of Tuscany; aod 

regal dignity was so far from excihng the resentment of his sul^^ 
ttot thw punished with death the turbulent Sunno, who aderopt^ 
to LSe hi brother; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 
princes Iho were established on tto throne by the cl«>«e of SU^ 
cho (»7). When the limits of Gaul and Germany were stoken by 
the northern emigration, the Fra^s bravely 

force of the Vandals; who, regardless !®^"® ^^‘^JirtoriaB 
again separated their troops from the sUndard of tiieir torhanaa 

,,5, Oro,;u. ppS iPioP. FO«Uvoh 

clioncgcnlrs,” 6fc. Tbcy ipnst mean tiidtwf vim iovaawi Gaol viere ibe that 

im. I luve «.c oUenoi a similar inli«al.o»l» |.u,. IS.). Sucu 

-2.. . 1 com»Mii<aliou, may add tome weight to oar commoa wmlunenl. 

ja|v . provincia misw# 

citiiu fa»cc&, quam Fraocia legoa 

ehnidiaa (i Cana. Slil. Ti. MS, die.) Is clear aad MlirfacWry. s'™ra^d”^^' 

to Gregory of Tours ; bat the author of the C.,ta Fraoci^m „ f,™, ,«d 

aad n?a,es the latter as the father of Miaramoad (.a tom. il. p. 5«.). He ««>»• » 
malcrials, which be did not undersUad. 
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tlliw. They paid the penalty of their rashness ; and trunty thou- 
sand Vandals, with their kingGodigischis, were slain in the Geld of 
battle. The whole people must hare been extirpated, if the squa- 
drons of the Alani, adVahcing to their relief, had not trampled down 
the infantry of the Franks; wfio, after an honourable resistance, 

Were compelled to relinquish the unequal contest. The victorious 
confederates pursued thonr march, and on the last day of the year, 
in a season when the waters of the Rhine were most probably 
frozen, they entered, withoat opposition, the defenceless provinces 
of Ganl. This memorable passage of the Sucvi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and Hie Burgundians, who netcr afterwards retreated, may 
be considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries beyond ‘ 
the Alps ; and the barriers, which had so Icmg separated the savage ) 
and the civilised nations of tho earth, were from that fatal moment ! 
levelled with the ground (8^. 

■While the peace of Germany was secured by the attachment of the Dmiium oi 
Franks, and the neutrality of the Atemanni, the suliects of Rome, a-icwt, 
unconscious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of 
quiet and prosperity, which had seldom blessed the frontiers of 
Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to graze in the pas- 
tures of the Barbarians ; their huntsmen penetrated, u ithout fear 
or danger, into the darkest recesses of the HtTcyniao wood (89) . The 
banks of the Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tiber, with ele- 
gant houses, and weH-cnltivatcd farms ; and if a poet descended the 
river, he might express bis doubt, on which side was situated the 
territory of the Romans (96). This scene of peace and plenty was 
suddenly changed into a desert; and the prospect of the smoking 
mtns could alone distinguish the solitude of nature from the deso- 
tion of man. The flonrishing city of Mentz was surprised and des- 
troyed ; and many thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred 
in the chinch. Worms perished aft>r a long and obstinate siege; 
Strasburgli, Spires, Ilheims, Toumay, Arras* Amiens, experienced 
the cruel oppression of the German yoke; and the consuming flames 
of war spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of 
Uie seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive country, 
as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to 
the Barbarians, Who drove before them, in a promiscuous crowd, 

(88) See Zosimns (1. vi. p. 873.). Orositis p. vil. c. 40. p. 576.), and ihc Chronicles. Gregory of 
Tours {!. ii. c. 9. p. I65- in ibe second \olumc of the llislorians of France) has preserved a valnablo 
fragment of Heii.tiit? Frofulurus Frigeridus, whose three names denote a Christian, a Roman subject, 
and a St'tni«harh.irtan. 

(89) Claudian (i C.ons. Sli}. 1. 1. 221, &c. 1. ii. 186.) describes the peace and prosperity - pf the 

#aliic froutiec/ The Abbe Dubois (Hist. Critique, fife. tom. i. p. 174.) would read (a 

lamdcss rivulet of the Anlcnncs) instead of and eapaliatcs on the danger of ibe Gallic 

catth' gracing beyond the Foolish enough! In poetical geography, the Elbe, ami the Hcr> 

cynian, signify any rhrer,or any wood, in Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the strict cxaisiaa* 
ibn of our antiquaries. 

( 90 ) ■' Geminasqitc viator 

Cum vidcat ri|Xis, quae sit Romaua requiral. 
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the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with tbo spoils of thoir 
liouses and altars (91). The ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted 
for this vague description of the public calimities, embraced the 
opportunity of exhorting theChristians to repent of tlm sins which had 
provoked the Divine Justice, and to renounce tlie perishable goods 
of a wretched and deceitful world. But as the Pelagian contro- 
versy (92), which attempts to sound the abyss of grace and predes- 
tination, soon became the serious employment of the Latin clergy ; 
the Providence which had decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such 
a train of moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in the im- 
perfect and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes, and the mis> 
fortunes, of tlic sulTcring people, were presumptuously compared 
with those of their ancestors; and they arraigned the Divine Jus- 
tice, which did not exempt from the common destruction the feeble, 
the guiltless, the infant portion of tlie human species. TlK?se idle 
disputants overlooked the invariable laws of nature, which have 
connected peace with innocence, plenty with industry, and safety 
w ith valour. The timid and sellish policy of the court of Ravenna 
might rccal the Palatine legions for the protection of Italy ; tlie re- 
mains of the stationary troops might bo unu(|ual to the arduous 
task; and the Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded 
licence of spoil to the lieneUts of a moderate and regular stipend. 
But the provinces of Gaul were filled with a numerous race of 
hardy and robust youUi, who, in the defence of their houses, their 
families, and their altars, if they had dared to die, would have de- 
served to vanquisli. The knowledge of their native country would 
have enabled them to oppose continual and insuperable obstacles to 
the progress of an invader; and the deficiency of the Barbarians, in 
arms as well as in discipline, removed tlie only pretence which ex- 
cuses the submission of a populous country to Uic inferior numliers 
of a veteran army. When France was invaded by Charles tlie Fifth, 
he enquired of a prisoner, hoV many days Paris might bo distant 
from the frontier; “ Perhaps twelve, but they will be days of 
“ battle (93) such was the gallant answer which checked the ar- 
rogance of that ambitious prince. The subjects of llonoriiis, and 
those of Francis I., were animated by a very different spirit; and 
in- less than two years, the divided troops of the savages of the Baltic, 
whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would appear contemp- 


. ...Wl ' . .1. 

(91) Jerom, lom. i. p. 93. Seo iu ibe iU vol. of tUe HUtorions of France, p. 777. T8i. Ibc proper 
exiracu from the Carmen (de ProvidooUa Divina, ami SalriaD. The anonymous poet traa himsMf ■ 
captive, with his bishop and fpUow*citizcos. 

(^) Ttic Pelagian doclriue, w hich was brst agitated A. D. 405, was coadcmnetl, )n the space of 
ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustin fooght and conquered : but the Greek church was 
favourable to his adversaries; and (what is singular enough) Ibc poo|do did not lake any part in h 
dispute which they could not uadorstand. 

(93] See the Memoires de Gnillaume do Bellay, 1. ti. In French, the original reproof is less 
obvioas, sntl more {loiuted, from the double sense of the word /oumds, wliieb alike ligoifies, a day's 
travel, or a battle. 
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Uble, advanced, • withont a combat, to the foot of the Pyrensean 
mountains. ' . i 

In Ihe early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of Sti- RCToUof the 
licho had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain from her a. n. 
incessant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish 
coast (94). But those restless Barbarians couM not neglect the fair 
opportunity of the Gothic war, when the walls and stations of the 
inrovince were stripped of the Roman troops. If any of the legion- 
aries were permitted to return from the Italian expedition, their 
faithful report of the court and character of Honorius must have 
tended to dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasperate (he se- 
ditious temper of the British army. The spirit of revolt, which had 
formerly disturbed the age of Callienus, was revived by the capri- 
cious violence of the soldiers; and the unfortunate, perhaps (he 
ambitious, candidates, who were the objects of their choice, were 
the instruments, and at length the victims, of their passion (95). 

Marcus was the first whom they placed on the throne, as the lawful 
emperor of Britain and of the West. They violated, by the hasty 
murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on 
themselvos; and fAetr- disapprobation of ' his manners may seem to 
inscribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb: Gratian w as the nest 

whom I they adorned with the diadem’and the purple; and, at the 
end of four months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. 

Tlic memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions had 
even to the church and to the empiro, suggested the singular mo- 
tive of their third choice:' They discovered in the ranks a private cooiuiiine 
soldier of the name of Constantine, and their impetuous levity had ‘ied^di“V 
already seated him on the throne, before they perceived his inca- 
pacity to susUki the weight of that glorious appellation (96). Yet *• 
the authority of Constantine was less precarious, and his govern- 
ment was more successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus and 
of Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive troops in those 
camps, which had been twice polluted with blood and sedition, 
urged him to attempt the reduction of the Western provinces. He 
landed at Boulogne 'with an inconsiderable force ; and after he had 
reposed himself some days, ho summoned the cities of Gaul, which 


(04) ClMdiiiD (i Coot. 8ti1. 1, ii. It li imppos^, Cbat ibe Scots of Irclant) Invaded, by $ea, 

tbe wbolo wettern coast of Britaia t atufMaie slight credit may be given even to Keonias and the 
Irish traditions (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 169.]. 'Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Bri- 
ions, p. 190. Tbe tixty'Six lives of 8L Patrick, which were extant in tbe ninth century, most have 
contained as many tkotuand lits; yet wo may bdieve, that, in one of these Irtsk inroads, the futore 
apostle was led away captive (Usher, Anliquit. Eedes. BriUnn. p. 481. and TiUemonl, Hem. Eedds. 
lom. xvi. p. 456. 782, 6m.}. * 

(95) The British osorpers are taken from Zosimas (I. vi. p. 871—875.), Orosins [1. vii. c. 40. 
p. 57^ 577.], Olympiodoros (apud Pbotinm, p. 180, 181*), tbe ecclesiastical bistwaos, and the 
Chronicles. Tbe Latins are ignorant of Marcus. 

(90) Com in Constaotiao fnoonatontsam . . . exeerarentnr (Stdonios ApoUlnaris, 1. v. epial. 9. 
p. 189. edit, second. Siruoad.]. Tet Sidonlos Biighl be tempted, by so fiur a pan, to stigmatise a 
prince, who had disgraced his graodfalhcf. 
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had escaped tlie yoke of the harbariaos, to acknowledge tlicir lawfai 
sovereign. They obeyed the summons without rclui;tance. The 
neglect of the court of Ravenna liad absolved a deserted people from 
tlie duty of allegiance ; their actual distress encouraged them to 
accept any circumstances of chahge, without apprehension, and, 
perhaps, with some degree of hope ; and they might flatter them- 
selves, that the troops, the authority, and even the name of a Roman 
emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the un- 
hajipy country from the rage of tlie Barbarians. The first suc- 
cesses of Constantino against the detached parties of the GermaM, 
were magnilied by the voice of adulation into spleixlid and decisive 
victories ; which the re-union and insolence of the enemy soon re- 
duced to their just value. His negotiations prouired a short ao4 
precarious truce; and if some tribes of the Barbarians were engaged, 
by the lilierality of his gifts and promises, to undertake the defenoe 
of the Rhine, Utese expensive and uncertain treaties, instead of 
restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic frontier, served only to 
disgrace the majesty of tlie prinoo, and to exhaust what yet remained 
of the treasures of tlie republic. Elated however with tliis ima- 
ginary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into tlie pro- 
vinces of the South, to eucouiitor a more pressing and personal 
danger. Sams the Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rcbH 
at the feet of tiie emperor Honorius; and the foroes of Britain and 
Italy were unworthily consumed in this domestic ipiarrel. After 
the loss of his two bravest generals, Justinian ond ISevigastes, the 
former of whom was slain in the field of battle, Uie latter in a peace- 
ful but treacherous intcn’icw, Constantine fortilied himself within 
the walls of Vienna. The place was inufluctually attacked seven 
days; and the Imperial army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the 
ignominy of purchasing a secure passage from the freebooters and 
outlaws of the Alps (97). Those mountains now separated the 
dominions of two rival monarebs : and the fortifications of the 
double frontier were guarded by the troops of Uie empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed to mamtain the 
Roman limits against the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia. 

He redneea On thc Side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine might 

*,*{*' 408 . be justified by the proximity of danger; but his throne was soon 
established by the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain ; which 
yielded to the influence of r^bir and haliitual subordination, and 
received the laws and magistrates of ttie Gallic praefecUire. The 
only opposition which was made to thc authority of Constantino 
proceeded not so much from the powers of government, or the 
spirit of the people, as from the private zeal and interest of the 

(07) U the mme wkich ZoflinuiB iheA; p«rha^ Umj deserved a ke odioor 

character (tee Dahee, Hist. Critique, toa-i. p. 303. aad lhu 8uU>r>, vel. i. p. 819.). Wo shall 
bear of them again. 


(kikP. KU.] OF THE B(»U1I KMnU. 9i 

family of TheodoBitis. Four brolbers (98) had obtained by the 
favour of their kinsman, the deceased emperor, an honourable rank, 
and ample possessions, in tlieir native country ; and the grateful 
youtlis resolved to risk tliose advantages in the service of his son. 
After an unsuccessful eflbrt to maintain tlieir ground at the head 
of the stationary troofis of Lusitania, they retired to their estates; 
where Uiey armed and levied, at tlieir own ex|iense, a considerable 
body of slaves and depe ndents, and boldly inarched to occupy the 
strung posts of tlie Pyrensan mountains. This domestic insur- 
rection alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and liritain; 
and he was com|ielled to negotiate w ith some troops of Barbarian 
auxiliaries, fur the service of tlie S|ianish war. They were distin- 
guished by tlie title of Honor iam (99) ; a name wlikh might have 
reminded tliem of their fidelity to their lawful sovereign ; and if it 
should candidly bo allow ed that the Scots were influenced by any 
partial aflcclion for a British prince, the Moors and tlie Marco- 
tnanni could be tempted only by the profuse liberality of the 
usurper, who distributed among the Barbarians the military, and 
even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine bands of Honorians, 
which may be easily traced on tlie establishment of tlie Western 
empire, could not exceed Die number of five thousand men ; yet 
this inconsiderable force was suflicieut to terminate a war, which 
had threatened the power and safety of Constantine. The rustic 
army of the Thcodosian family was surrounded and destroyed in 
the Pyrenees : two ef the brothers liad the good fortune to escape 
by sea to Italy, or the East; the other two, after an interval of 
Busiiense, were executed at Arles; and if Honorius could remain 
insensible of the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by 
the personal misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. Such were the 
feeble arms which decided the possession of tlie Western provinces 
ef Europe, from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 
The events of peace and war have undoubtedly been diminislied by 
the narrow and imperfect view of the historians of the times, who 
were equally ignorant of tlie causes, and of the effects, of tlie most 
important revolutions. But tlie total decay of the national strength 
bad annihilated even Ute last resource of a despotic government; 
and the revenue of exhausted proviuces could no longer purchase 
the military service of a discontented and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle the 
victories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric, 


(98) TcriBitBQA, Didjnot, Tbeodofim, La^oditu, *wbo id inodero ooarU, would be tljled 

peaces of ibe blood, were not dUtioguiibed by any rank or prWil^cs above tbe rest of (beir 
rHIow-sobjecU. ^ ' 

(99) These Honoriani or Bonoriaci, coniisled of two bands of Scots, or AUacolti, two of IIooti, 
two of Varcomanni, the Tictorcs, the Asevii, and the Gallicani (RoUtia Impeiil, tecl. sxxviU. edit, 
lab.). They were part of the siitj-five duxiisa Pataftno, and are prepay styled, ay 

by Zosiimu (1. vi. 874.). 
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from the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary spectres, 
such as might hover over an army of Barbarians, which was almost 
exterminated by war, famine, and disease (100). In the course of 
tins unfortunate expedition, the king of the Goths must indeed have 
sustained a considerable loss; and his harassed forces required an 
interval of repose to recruit their numbers, and revive their con- 
fidence. Adversity had exercised, and displayed, the genius of 
Alaric ; and the fame of his valour invited to the Gothic standard 
the bravest of the Barbarian warriors ; who, from the Euxine to the 
Rhine, were agitated by tlie desire of rapine and conquest. He had 
deserved the esteem, and ho soon accepted Uie friendsliip, of Sti- 
licho himself. Renouncing the service of the emperor of the Last, 
Alaric concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty of jieace and 
alliance, by which he was declared master-general of the Roman 
armies throughout the praefecture of lllyricum ; as it was claimed, 
according to the true and ancient limits, by the minister of Hono- 
rius (101). The execution of the ambitious design, which was 
either stipulated, or implied, in the articles of the treaty, appears to 
have been susjiended by the formidable irruption of Radagaisus ; 
and the neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to 
the indifference of C*sar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, refused 
cither to assist, or to oppose, Uie enemy of the republic. After the 
defeat of the Vandals, Stiliclio resumed his pretensions to the pro- 
vinces of the East ; appointed civil magistrates for the administration 
of justice, and of the finances ; and declared his impatience to lead, 
to the gates of Constantinople, the united armies of the Romans and 
of the Goths. The prudence, however, of Stiliclio, his aversion to 
civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness of the state, 
may countenance tlie suspicion, that domestic peace, rather than 
foreign conquest, was the object of his policy; and, that his prin- 
cipal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. 
This design could not long escape the penetration of tlie Gothic 
king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treacherous, 
correspondence with the rival courts ; who protracted, like a dis- 
satisfied mercenary, his languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, 
and who soon returned to claim tlie extravagant reward of his inef- 
fectual services. From his camp near Aimona (102), on the confines 
of Italy, he transmitted to the emperor of tlie West, a long account 

(100) - -■ ComiUtur cuntem 

Pallor, ct atrt fanes ; et sancia livtdos ora 

Lucius i et iaferuo slrkleoles agmiae morbl. 

Clauiliao io tI Cods. non. 321, &c. 

(101) These dark transactions are investigated liy* the Count de Baal (Hist, des Pcuplei de 
I'Eampo, tom. vU. c. ii»— viit. p. Oft— 206.), whose laborious accuracy may somoUmes fatiguev^- 
perlicial reader. 

(102) See v. p. 834, 335. Ho Interropu hb scanty Darrative to relate the faUe of 

^mona, of the ship Argo ; which was drawn overland from that place to the nadriaUc. Sozomen 
(1. viil. c. 25. 1. ix. e. 4.) and Socrates (1. vU. c. 10.) cast a pale and dooblfnl light; Orostua (1. vit. 
c. 38. p. 571.) b abominahly partial. 
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of promises, of expenses, and of demands; called for immediate 
satisfaction, and clearly intimated the Consequences of a refusal. 

Yet if his conduct was hostile, his language was docent and dutiful. 

He humbly professed himself the friend of Stilicho, and the soldier 
of Honorius; ofSered his person and his troops to march, without 
delay, against the usurper of Gaul; and solicited, as a permanent 
retreat for the Gothic nation, the possession of some vacant pro- 
vince of the Western empire. • 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, w ho la- Dobai«snfih« 
boured to deceive each other and the world, must for ever have 
been concealed in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the * “ 
debates of a popular assembly had not throwm some rays of light on 
the correspondence of Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of finding 
some artificial support for a government, which, from a principle, 
not of moderation, but of weakness, was reduced to nMofiatc with 
its own sul^ects, had insensibly revived the authority of the Roman 
senate: and the minister of Honorius respectfully consulted the 
legislative council of the republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in. 
the palace of the Cmsars; represented, in.a studied oration, the ac- 
tual state of affairs; proposed the demands of the Gothic king, and 
submitted to their consideration the choice of peace or war. The 
senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from a dream of 
four hundred years, appeared on this important occasion to be in- 
spired by the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their prede- 
cessors. They loudly declared, in regular speeches, or in tumul- 
tuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty of Rome 
to purchase a preeariOus and disgraceful truce from a Barbarian 
king; and that,'in the' judgment of a magnanimous people, the 
chance of ruin was always jneferable to the certainty of dishonour. 

The minister, whose paciSc intentions were seconded only by the 
voices of a few servile and venal followers, attempted to allay the 
general ferment, by an apology for his own conduct, and even for 
the demands of the Gothic prince. “ The payment of a subsidy, 

“ which had excited the indignation of the Romans, ought not (such 
“ was the language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious light, 

“ either of a tributCi or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a 
“ Barbarian-enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just preten- 
“ sions of the republic to the provinces which were usurped by the 
“ Greeks of Constantinople : he modestly required the fair and sti- 
“ pulated recompense of his services ; and if he had desisted from 
“ the prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, 

“ the peremptory, tliough private, letters of the emperor himself. 

“ These contradictory orders (he would not dissemble the errors of 
“ his own family) had been procured by the intercession of Serena. 

“,TIW fender piety of bis wHe bad been too deeply affected by the 
“ discord of 'the royal brothers, the sons of her adopted father; and 
IV. 3 
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“ the sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed over the stem 
“ iUctatos of the public welfare.” These ostensible reasons, whioh 
faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of the palace of itavenna, 
were supported by the authority of Stilicho; and obtained, after a 
warm debate, tlie reluctant approbation of the senate. The tumult 
of virtue and freedom subsided; and Ute sum of four thousand 
pounds of gokl was granted, under the name of a subsidy, to se- 
cure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the friendship of the king 
of the Goths. Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrious mem- 
bers of the assembly, still persisted in his dissent ; exclaimed with 
a loud voice, “ This is not a treaty of peace, but of servitude (103) 
and escaped the danger of such bold opposition by immediately re- 
tiring to tbe sanctuary of a Christian church. 
imrigiiFt of But llic reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; and the proud 
Afif-’tosi' minister might perceive the symptoms of his approaching disgraoe. 

' The generous boldness of Lampadius had been ayipiaudod; and the 
senate, so patiently resigned to a tong servitude, rejected with di»- 
dain the offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The troops, 
who still assumed the name and prerogotives of the Roman legions, 
were exasperated by Ute partial affection of Stilicho fur the Barba- 
rians : and tho people hnpirted to the mischievous policy of the 
* miiWster tho public misfortunes, which were the natural consoqueiwe 
of their own degoneraoyi Yet Stilicho might have continued to 
brave the clamours of tbe people, and even of tlie soldiers, if he 
could have mahitained his dominion o>ver the feeble mind of his 
pupil. But the respectful nttacimiont of Honorius was converted 
into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius (1€4), who 
concealed his vices uudor tho mask of Christian piety, had secretly 
undermined tbe benefactor, by whose favour he was promoted to 
the honourable offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed 
to the unsuspecting emperor, who had attained the twonty-fillh 
year of his age, that ho was without weight, or autiiority, in his 
own tg)vernment ; and artfully alarmed his timid and indotent dw- 
positioB by a lively picture of the designs of Stilicho, who already 
meditated tlie death of liis sovereign, with the ambitiouB hope of 
placing the diadem on tiie head of his son Eucherius. The empe- 
por was instigated, by liis new iavoueite, to aseumo the tone of 

(iOl) Zmumm, L He ref ti to the w<rdiofX<wipt>dii>,Mt^yiw<req>okefaX>ih>^ 

* Kbu csl itU pax, sed paclio servitull?,** * aod ihco translates tli«m into Greek for the benefit of his 

rrodaH. 

the coast M thcAoujic, a»d naKiaad.a tpUadid olfioa, o-T p q». 

Ttta;(yr«t(; i^««pryo;. His acUons Juslif; hU character, nvhich Zoeimus (I. v. 

f. 940.) exposei >«rith ‘vlsilite tatimetieo. Ao|i;fitt}n reirred the piety of Olympinii, -whom be styles a 
truo son uf the ehtirobr( Baroniut, AnDal.fcdca. ▲. D. 498. Jio. ' liUemonl, Bcclds. 

tnin. xiii. p. 467, 468.). But these praises, whicli the African saint so unworthily bt»tows, might 
proceed, as well from ignorance, as from adulation. 


•k 


From Cioeso’s Sllh Philippic, t. M.~V* 
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indepomlent dignity; and the minister was astonished to find, that 
.secret resolutions were formed in the court and council, which 
were rcpaignant to his interest, or to liis intentions. Instead of re- 
isiding in the palaoe of Home, Honorius declared, that it was his plra- 
«ure to return to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On tlie first in- 
lelligence of the death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit 
Constantinople, and to regulate, willi tlie authority of a guardian, 
the provinces of tlie infant Theodosius (105). The representation 
of the difficulty and expense of such a distant expedition, checked 
this strange and sudden sally of active diligence; but the dangerous 
project of shewing tlie emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was 
composed of the Roman tcoops, the enemies of Stiliobo, and his 
Barbarian auxiliaries, romained fixed and unalterable. The minis- 
ter was pressed, by the advice of his confident Justinian, a Roman 
advocate, of a lively and penetrating genius, to oppose a journey so 
prejudicial to his re|iutation and safety. His strenuous, but inefiec- 
tual, efforts oonfirn^ the triumph of Oiynipiiig; and the prudent 
Jaw 7 or withdrew himself from the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny of the Disgrace an.i 
guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy of Stilicho ; 
who announced his instructions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed 
to his own intercession the merit of their pardon. After this tu- 
mult, Honorius embraced, for the last time, the minister whom he 
now considered as :a tyrant, and proceeded on bis way to the camp 
of Pavia ; where he was received by the loyal acclamations of the 
troops wlio wore assembled for the service of the Gallic war. On 
the morning of tho fourth day, he pronounced, as he had lieen 
taught, a military oration in the presence of the soldias, whom the 
charitable visits, and artful discourses, of Olym))his had prepared 
to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first signal, thev' 
massacred the friends of Stilicbo, the most illustrious officers of the 
empire ; two Praetorian prefects, of Gaul, and of Italy ; two mas- 
lers-general, of tho cavalry, and infantry ; the master of tho of- 
fices ; the quaestor, tho treasurer, and the count of tho domestics. 

Many lives were lost; many bou^ were plundered; the furious 
sedition continued to rage till the dose of the evening; and tlie 
trembling emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia, without 
his robes or diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his favourite ; 
condemned the memory of the slain ; and solemnly approved the 
innocence and fidelity of their assassins. The intelligence of the 
massacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicbo with just and gloomy 
appreheosiuns ; and lie instantly summoned, in Uie camp of Bo- 
logna, a council of Rie confederate leaders, who were attached to 


(10S) Zofhmn, 1. p. SS&, 339. Soroami, 1. is. c 4 . SUUcbo offered to vndertdfe .tbe joarney 
to CoMUntiooplc, that be might drrert Uoaorius from tbe taitt atlOBipi. Tbfi Eastern empire tiroultl 
BOt have obc)-^, and co«ld not have been conquertU. 
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his service, and vould be involved in his ruin. The impetuous 
voice of the assembly called aloud for arms, and for revenge; to 
march, without a moment’s delay, under the banners of a hero, 
whom they had so often followed to victory ; to surprise, to op-* 
press, to extirpate the guilty Olympius, and his degenerate Homans; 
and perhaps to fix the diadem on the head of their injured general. 
Instead of executing a resolution, which might have been justified 
by success, Stilicho hesitated tilt he was irrecoverably tost. Ho was 
still ignorant of the fate of the emperor ; he distrusted the DdeHty 
of his own party ; and he viewed with horror the fatal consequenoes 
of arming a crow'd of licentious Barbarians; against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of his timorous and 
doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and indignation. At the 
hour of midnight, Sams, a Gothic warrior, renowned among the 
Barbarians themselves for his strength and valour, suddenly invaded 
the camp of his benefactor, ' plundered the baggage, cut in pieces 
the faithful Huns, who guarded his person, and penetrated to the 
tent, where the minister, pensive and sloejdess, meditated on the 
dangers of his situation. Stilicho escaped with dilTionlty from the 
sword of the Goths ; and, after issuing a last and' generous adintH* 
nition to the cit^ of Italy, to shut their gates against' (he Barter 
rians, his confidence, or his despair, urged him to throw himself 
into Ravenna, which was already in the absolute possession of hie 
enemies; Olympius, whp had assumed tlio dominion of Honoritis^ 
was speedily informed, that bis rival badembracod„as a suppKiahtv 
the altar of the Chriiitian church. The base and oruel disposUlohi 
of the hi^ocrite was incapable of pHy or remorse ; but he piously 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, the privilege of the sond*- 
tuary. Count' Heraettan;' with a troop of soldiers, appetned,'aiti(B 
dawn of day, before the gales 6f the idiurch of Ravenna. Thebi-^ 
shop was satisfied by a solomni oath, 'that the Imperial mandate 
only directed them to secure tho person of Stilicho ; but, as soon 
as the unfortunate minister 'had been tempted beyond' tho holy 
threshold, lie produced the' *#arrant for his instant execution. Sti- 
licho supported, with cafin resignation. Hie injurious names of trai*- 
tor and parricide ; repressed the unseasonable zeal of his followers, 
who were ready to attempt an ineffectaal rescue ; and, with a firm- 
ness not unworthy of the last of the Roman generals, submitted liis 
neck to the sword of Heraclian (106). ■> 

Hiimi'mory Thc sorvile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored the foc^ 
stilicho, affcctcd to insult his fall ; and the most distant 
connexion with the master-general of the Rest, which bad( so 
lately been a title to wealth and honours, was studiously denied, 

(106) Zosimus (1. v. p. 336 — 345.} has copiootly, ibougb not dearly, related the disgrace and death 
of Stilicho. Olympiodoms (apod Phot.p. 177.}* Orosius (Ut. tii. c. p. 571, 57)2.}, ScKOinea (I. tx 
G. 4.}, and Pbil^orgiui (I. xi. c. 3. 1. xti. c. 2.], ofl'ord supplemental binla. 
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and rigorously punished. His family, united by a triple alliance 
with the family of Theodosius, might envy the condition of the 
meanest peasant. The llight of his son Eucherius was intercepted ; 
and the deatli of that innocent youth soon followed, the divorce of 
Thermantia, who filled the place of her sister Maria ; and who, like 
Maria, had remained a virgin in the Imperial bed (107). The friends 
of Stilicho, who had escaped the massacre of Pavia, were persecuted 
by the implacable revenge of Olympius; and the most exquisite 
cruelty was employed to extort the confession of a treasonable and 
sacrilegious cons])iracy. They died in silence : their firmness jus- 
tified the choice (108), and perhaps absolved the innocence of their 
patron ; and the despotic power, which could take liis life without 
a trial, and stigmatise his memory without a proof, has no jurisdic- 
tion over the impartial suffrage of posterity (109). The services of 
Stilicho are great and manifest; his crimes, as tlioy are vaguely 
stated in the language of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at least, 
and improbable. About four months after his death, an edict was 
published, in tlio name of Honorius, to restore the free communica- 
tion of the two empires, wliich had been so long interrupted by 
tlio public enemtj(llO). The minister, whose fame and fortune 
depended on the prosperity of the state, was accused of betraying 
Italy to tlie Barbarians ; whom he repeatedly vanquished at Pol- 
lentia, at Verona, and. before tlio walls of Florence. His protended 
design of placing the diadem on Hie head of his son Eucherius, could 
nut have been conducted without preparations or accomplices; and 
the ambitious fatlier would not surely have left the future emperor, 
till the twentieth year of his age, in the humble station of tribune 
of the notaries. Even the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the 
malice of his rival. Tho seasonable, and almost miraculous, de- 
liverance was devoutly celebrated by the applause of the clergy; who 
asserted, that the restoration of idols, and the persecution of the 
church, would have been the first measure of the reign of Euche- 
rius. Tho son of Stilicho, however, was educated in the bosom of 
Christianity, which his faUier had uniformly professed, and zealously 
supported(lll).* Serena had borrowed her magnificent necklace 

(107) Zoftiiaoi, 1. V. p. 333. Tlic marriage of a ChrUUan wiib iwo aislcn, scaodaliK* Tillemoni 
( Eitt. dc$ Emperours, tom. r. p. SST.) ; who eipecU, ia vain, that Pope loDoceol I. aboold have 
done Moaethiog iD the way, eilhor of canaurc, or of diaponialioii. 

(108) Two of his friemis are booourabiy naealioDcd (Zosimus, L v. p. 3i6.) : Potcr, chief of the 
schooi of DOt4rie«,aod tbcgrtatchamberUiaDeuterius. Slilicbo bad secured the bed-ebanber ; aod 
il is sarpnsiDg, that, under wrcIHc priace, the bod<hoBibor was do! aide to secure bias. 

(109) Orocius {1. vU. c. 38. p. 871,872.) sootns to copy the falso ajid furious manifestos, which wore 
dispersed through tho provinces by the new adminfstration. 

( 110 ) See the Tbeodoaiaa code, I. vU. UL xvi. Ifg. 1. 1. ix. til. xlii. leg. 22. Stilicho fa branded 

with name of prado ptf8(kus,wbo cmplojed bis wealth, ad onsnens ditandom, tnguMtanduaifiM 
Sarbariem. , 

(111) Augustin himself is satisGod with the elfeclaal laws, which Stilicho bad enacted against he* 


* Bence, perhaps, the accusation of treachery (Juo magis est facinus diri Stilichonis iniqauaa 
ii countenanced by BuUUisa t — Proditor arcani qnod full imperii. 
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from the sUttt6 of Vestei(112); and the Pagans execrated the nniei^ 
mory of the sacrilegious minister, by whosei order Qie Sibylline- 
books, the oracles of Rome, had been committed to the flaittearH^' ' 
The pride an^power of Stilicho constituted Ms teal gditt'. 
honourable' reliance to shed the blood of his Countrymen,'dp{llilaw' 
to have contributed’ to the success of his unworthy rival; and it isr' 
the' last humiliation' of the character of Hon6rius,''‘that jmsterity ha» 
not condescended to reproach him with his base ingratitude to the 
guardian of his youth, and the support of his empire. " ' 

Among the train of dependents, whose wealth and dignity af^ 
tracted the notice of their own times, our curiosity is ercited by the 
celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the favour of’" 
Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron.’ The ti- 
tular offices of tribune and notary Oxed his in the Imperial’ 
court : he was indebted to the powerful intercession of Serena for 
Ms marriage with a very rich'heifass of the province of Africa (ll4)y 
and the statue of Claudian, eTw'^ in the fonim of Trijan, was a 
monument o! flie taste and llberarljty^ of the Roman'senate(115). 
After the prafsw of Stilicho became offensive and crintinal, Claudian 
was exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier, 
whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit He bad compared, 
in a lively epigram, the opposite charactere of two Pnetorian pr»— 
fects of Italy; he contrasts the innocent repose of a- philosopher, 
who sometimes resigned ttie hours of business to slumberj perharpa' 
to study, with the interested diligence of a' rapacidas minister, in- 
defatigable in the parsuit of unjust, or sacrH^enib gain. ‘ “ How 
“ happy,” continues ClaiidiaB, “ how happy might it be for ther 


rctlcs and idolater! ; and vrVich am still oxtaot in the Coda. Ho oalj appliO! 16 Ofympim fbrttkett 
CoaOrmation (Buoniiu, Aonal. Bedu. A. D. 40^. No. 19.}.- 

(112) Zosimus., 1. v. p. 351. We nuj observe ibe bad taste of Ibc age, i(L dressing llteit staiaes 
'With such awkward Iraery. 

{113} See BaUlius 9tHiiatia«n8 [Itaoerar. 1. ii. 41— dD.], to whom religions enlhosiasm has dietated 
some rlegaol and forcible' liees. Stilicho likewise slrip^x^-tl the gold [dates from the doors of ihft 
Capitol, and read a- prophetio MBteoce which was cDgrawn under them { Zosiratu, 1. v. p. 352. ). 
IbcBc are Ibobab ataciea : yet the charge of snyief|i adds weight and credit to the praise^ which Zo- 
«ia(H reluctantly bestows, of his virtiice.'* 

( 114) At the DupUala of OrphetM ( a modest eomparlson ! } all the parts of animated nainre con- 
tributed their variotts giAs ; and the gods Uietoselves enriched their favourite. Claudian bad ncl* 
ther Docks, nor herds, nor aince, nor olives. Ui& wealthy bride was heiress to them ad. But bo 
carried So Africa a rBCMUMOdatofy latter froai Serena, his Juno, and was made happy {Epist. H. ad 
Sereoam). 

(115) Claudian feels the honour like a man who deserred it (in pne&t. Bell. Get.). The originof 

inscription, on marble, was fbnod at Borneo in the fiAeenih century, in the house of Pomponios 
Lmttis. The statue of a poet, far su)>erior to Claudian, should have been erected, during hUlifoUnt^, 
by the men of Letters, hie coontryi^, and contemporaries. It was a noble design. * 


Bomano generi dm nititor ate sapentee, 
Cmdeiia aammi! misenH imo furor. 

Bumque timet, quiquidse fecerat ipse timeri, 
Immisit Latim ba^ara tela oeci. 

Bnlil. lUn. U.41.— ■. 

* One particular in the extorted praise of 
simus, deserved the notice of the bislorian, as 


strongly opposed to the former imputations ofZth 
simus himself, and indicative of the corrupt prno* 
tices of a declining age. He had ucrer bartered 
promotion in the army for bribes, nor pocnlated 
in the supplies of provisions for the army.** 1. t. 
c. xzxiv.— V. 
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“ people of Italy, if Malliiis could be constantly awake, and if Ha- 
“drian would always sleep (116)!” The repose of Mallius was 
not disturbed by tliis friendly and gentle admonition ; but the cruel 
vigilance of Hadrian w ah bed the opportunity of revenge, and easily 
obtained, from tlie enemies of Stilicho, the trilling sacrifice of an 
obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himself, however, during the 
tumult of the revolution; and, consulting the dictates of prudence 
rather than of honour, he addressed, in the form of an epistle, a 
su|)pliant and humble recantation to the offended pnefect. He de- 
plores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into wliich he bad 
been hurried by passion and folly; submits to the imitation of his 
adversary, the generous examples of Uie clemency of gods, of heroes, 
and of lions ; and expresses his ho|>e, that the magnanimity of Ha- 
drian will not trample on a defenceless and contemptible foe, al- 
ready humbled by disgrace and poverty ; and deeply wounded by 
the exile, the tortures, and the death of his dearest friends (117). 
Whatever might be the success of his prayer, or the accidents of his 
future life, the period of a few years levelled in the grave the mi- 
nister and the poet : but the name of Hadrian is almost sunk in obli- 

, ‘-I r 

(116) See Epigram xxx. 

Maliitii t«klalge4 semio noodsqoo dfc6<|aoi 
i vsotnais aoera, profaaa, rapit. 

Omoib«i5, hoc, luke gentci, expo».cile ▼otH; 
mlliw at vigUotf dbrmiat tit PWiiis. * 

Marian |of AlncaMlria). Bee Eta pnbltcUTe U Godefrey^Cod. thaodoi. Um. vi. p. )$i. 
MaUiin diti not alwaya alnep. He coaapaaed M>me dialogues on Uio GrcaE cauiral 

pbilosaphy )C.laad‘. iii Mall. Theedor. Coni. 61^1 IS. 

(1 17] Bee ClanJia^*f tint fiftiatle. T«l, is soata p)anMi| air bt 'way nad itidignaUoD beuaya bu 
actfct rductonee.* 


* M. Bongnot baa pointed Ont one remarkabre 
characteristic of Claudian'i poetry and of tbe 
timt's' — Ills extraordinary religious indifTcrenCe. 
Bcre is a poet writing at the actual crisis of tbc 
complete triumph of the new religion, tbe risible 
extinction of tbc old : if we may so speak, s 
Strictly liislorical poet, whose works, excepting 
bis Myiliol^ical ^>oem on the rape ofProserpine, 
arc confined to temporary subjects, and to the 
politics of his own cvontful day; yet, excepting 
in one or two anall and indiferent pieces, mani- 
festly written by a Chrbtian, and interpolated 
among his poems, there is no allusion whatever to 
tbe great religions itrifc. Mo one would know 
tbe existence of Christianity at that period of tbe 
world, by reading tbe works of Claadian. His 
panegyric and h>s satire preserve the same reli- 
gious iinpartialily ; award their most lavish praise 
or their bitterest ioreclive on Christian or Pagan : 
be insults tbc fall of Eugenios, and glories in the 
iriclorics of Theodosius. Coder tbe ehild, and 
Bonorius never became more than a child, Chri>> 
tiaoity continued to inflict wounds more and 
more deadly on expiring Paganism. Arc tho 
gods of Olympus agitated with apprehension at 
the birth of this new enemy ? They are in- 
troduced as rejoicing at bU appearance, and 
promising long years of glory. Tbe whole pro- 


phetic choir oTPaganism, all the oracles ihrongh- 
out the world, ar« summoned to predict the fe- 
licity of his reign. Uis birth is compared to 
that of Apollo, hut the narrow limits of aa island 
most not coofoe tbc new dsifg — 

. . . Non littora nostro 
SttfiicereDl aagosta Deo. 

Angnry and divination, the sbrlncs of Ammon, 
and of Delphi, tbe Porsian Magi, and tbe Btmscan 
seers, tbe Chaldean aatrologera, the Sibyl her- 
•eir, ere delMvibed as still discharging their pro- 
phetic fuDCtiODS, and celebrating the natal day 
of this CbrUtian prince. They are noble lines, • 
ao- well as curious Uhmtratioaa of the Unsea : 

Qom tunc documenta fulorlT 
Quae voces avium ? qnanti per inane vcdaUist 
Quis Talotn discursus crat? Tibi Comiger Am- 
mon, 

Et dudnm tacili nipere sileotia Delphi. 

To Perss cecinerc Magi, te sensit Etmscos 
Aagur, et inspcclis BabylOnius horruit astris ; 
Chald^ Btnpnere senos, Cumaoaqne nirsui 
loionuit rupee, rab«d« dehibra Sibjils. 

Claud, iv. Cons. Hon. 14f . 
From the Quarterly Review of Bengnot. Hist, 
de la Destruction dn Pagauisme en O^ideot, Q. 
R. V. Ivii. p. 61.— B. 
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vion, while Claudian is read with pleasure in every country which' 
has retained, or acquired, the knowledge of the Latin language. If 
we fairly balance his merits and his defects, we shall acknowledge, 
that Claudian does not either satisfy, or silence, our reason. It 
would not be easy to produce a passage that deserves the epithet'- 
of sublime or pathetic: to select a verse, that melts the heart, or' 
enlarges the imagination. We should vainly seek, in the poems 'of 
Claudian, the happy invention, and artificial conduct, of an inte- 
resting fable; or the just and lively representation of the charaetMs 
and situations of real life. For the service of his patron, he pnb^ 
lished occasional panegyrics and inveetives : -and tlw design of4heMM 
slavish compositions encouraged his liropensity to exceed the- limitB' 
of truth and nature. These imperfections, however, are compen-i^ 
sated in some degree by the poetical virtues of Claudian. He -wad’ 
endowed with the rare:and precious talent of raising the meanedlj' 
of adorning the most barren, and of. diversifying the most similar;' 
topics : his colouring, ; more espocially in descriptive poetry, is sofr 
and splendid; and he seldom fails >to display, and even to abuse; 
the advantages, of a cultivated understanding, 'a copious fancy, an' 
easy, and sometimes forcible, expression; and a perpetual flow of 
harmonious versUication. To these commendations, independent; ' 
of any accidents of time and place, \ye must add the'peonUu' merift- 
which Claudian derived from the unfavourable circumstances ofihitf ; 
birth. In the decline of arts, and of empire, a native of Egypt 
who had received the education of a Greek, assumed, in a mator^ 
age, the familiar use, and absolute commaud, of tiio Latin 
guago(119) ; soared above the heads of his foeUe oontemporariesiV 
and placed himself, after an interval of three hundred years, among 
the poets of ancient Rome (120). ■ .. i • - . ■ » 

■ • •fti flh 


(118) National vanity lias made btm a Florestiao., or a Stvaniartl. Bol tbe first BtiUtio of Gli^, 
dian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabrieiiw, DiMiut. Latin, tom. tii. p. 191 — 202. ediL 
Eritctl.) ■ ‘1/* 

(119} His lirsi Latin verses were composed during tho consulship of PirdiiotUf Oflw 

Romanos bibimus primam. te consiite, fontes, r 

, EtLalis ccssit Graia Thalia togc. . ■ • 

Besides some Greek epigrams, wbicli are stjH extant, the Latin pool bad cooipoaod, in Greek* Ui^iy 
AnliqBiiies of Tarsna, ADaxarbus,Bcrylus, Nice,dic. It is more easy to supply the loss of good poetry, 
than of aiitbeotic history. ' Vila 

(12u] Sirada (Frolusioo v, vi.) allotvs him to contend with the five heroic poets, Lncrctius* Vir^f 1 1 
Ovid, Lucan, and Stalins. His patron is the accomplished courtier Balthazar Casligliune. His ad- 
mirers arc nurocroos and passionate. T«t tbe rigid critics reproach tbe exotic weeds* or flowerd, . 
which spring too luxuriantly in bis Latian soil, j |. , 


.K. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

/:■ 

of luly by .Alaric. ~ Manoera of the Romao Senate and People. ~ Rome is 
thrice besieged) ami at lenglk pillaged, by the Goths. Death of Alaric. — The Goths 
avaouale liatyl ~ Fall of Conslantinei — Gati! and Spain are occupied by the Barba- 
indepeDdeuceoCBritAio. < 

•» . 

.• The incapaoity of a weak and distracted government may often or 

assume, the appearance, and produce the effects, of a treasonable BaveoDi, 
corrospondoHce witli the pubhe enemy. If Alaric himself had been 
introduced into the oouneil of Ravenna, he would probably have 
advised tho same measures which were actually pursued by the 
ministers of Hoaorias(l). The king of the Goths would liave con- 
spired, perhaps with some reluctance,! ta destroy the formidable 
adversary,, by whose>arms, in Italy as "well . aS in Greece, he had 
been twice overthrown. TAetr active and interested hatred labo- 
riously accomplished tho disgrace and ruin of the groat Stilicho. 

The valour of Sorus, his fame in arms, and his personal, or here- 
ditary, influence over the confederate Barbarians, could recommend 
him only to tho friends of their country, who despised', or detested, 
the worthless characters of TurpiUe, ' Varanes, and Yigilantins. By 
the pressing ^ instances of tho ‘new favourites, these generals, un- 
wortliy as they had shewn tbemsdves of the name of soldiers (2}, 
were promoied to thecantmaad of theeavolry, of the infantry, and 
of the domestic troops. The Gothic prince would have subscribed 
with pleasure the edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated 
to the simple and devout emperor. Honorius excluded all persons, 
who were adverse to the Catholic church, from holding any office 
in the state; obstinately rejected the service of all those who dis- 
sented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest 
and most skilful dfficers, who adhered to the Pagan worship, or 
who had imbibed the opinions of Arianism(3). .These measures, 
so advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, and 
might perhaps have suggested ; but it may seem doubtful, whether 
the Barbarian would have promoted his interest at the expense of 
the inhuman and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the 
direction, or at least with the connivance, of the Imperial minis- 
ters. The foreign auxiliaries, who had been attached to the person 
of Stilicho, lamented his death ;but the desire of revenge was checked 

(1) The series of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival of Alaric before Borne, can only 
be found in Zosimus, 1. v. p. 347— 3S0. 

(3) The expressioo of Zotimus it strong and livclyi xotra^ povvjoty ipiiroiiivat ro7( iroltc/Afots 
Apxouvra;, sufGckmt to excite tho contempt of the enemy. 

(3) Eos qui catbolicx secUc sunt inimici, intra palatium militare prohibemus. NnllosftobU ait ali- 
<pa ralione coojunetus, qui a nobis 6de et rcligione diacordau C^. Tbeodoa. I. xvi. lit. v. leg. 43. 
and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. This law was applied in the utmost latitude, and ri' 
gorously executed. Zosimus, 1. t. p. 364. 
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by a natural apprehension for the safety of their wives and chil- 
dren ; who were detained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 
where they had likewise deposited their most valuable elTects. At 
the same hour, and as if by a common signal, the cities of Italy wore 
polluted by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre and pil- 
lage, which involved, in promiscuous destruction, the families and 
fortunes of the Barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, which 
might have awakened tl.e lamest and most servile spirit, they cast 
a look of indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and 
unanimously swore to pursue, with just and implacable war, the* 
j)erfidion8 nation, that had'so basely violated the laws of hospitality. - 
By the impnident conduct of the ministers of lionoriiis, the republic 
lost the assistance, and deserved tlie enmity, of thirty thousand of 
her bravest soldierst ami the weight of that formidable armyj 
which alone might have determined the event of the war, was 
transferred from the Scale of the Romans into that of the GothSv ■ 
In the arts of negotiation, as well as in tlrose of war, the (lothie 
king maintained his sniierior ascendant over an enemy, whose 
seeming changes proceeded from the total want of counsel and 
design. From his camp, on the coniines of Italy, Alaric attentively 
observed the revolutions of the palace, watched tlie progress of fao- 
tion and discontent, disguised tlw hostile aspect of a Barbarism 
invader, and assumed the more popular appearance of the fricndl 
and ally of the great Sttheho ; to whose virtues, when they were no 
longer formidable, he could pay a just tribote of sjacene praise and 
regret. Tlie pressing invitation of the malcontents, who urged tb9 
king of the Goths to invado Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of 
his piTsonal injuries; and he might speciously complain, that the 
Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the payment of the four 
thousand pounds of gold; which liad been graatcta by the Komam 
senate, either to reward bis- services, or to appease hk fury. His 
decent liramess was supported by an artful moderation, which con- 
tributed to the success of his designs. Ho mjaired a fair and 
reasouable satisfaction ; but he gave the strongest assurances, that,, 
as soon as he had obtained it, he would immediately retire. He 
refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless iEtius and Jason, 
the sons of two great ofTiccrs of state, were sent as hostages to his 
camp : but he offered to deliver, in exchange, several of the uoblest 
youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was inter- 
preted, by the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his 
weakness and fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty, 
or to assemble an army ; and with a rash conCdcnce, derived only 
from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted 
the decisive moments of peace and war. While they expected, in 
sullen silence, that the Barbarians should evacuate the confines of 
Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid maiches, passed the Alps and 
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the Po ; hastily pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Allinum, Concordia, 
and Cremona, •which yielded to his anns ; increased his forces by 
the accession of thirty thousand Axiliaries ; and, w ithout meeting 
a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as tlie edge of tlie mo- 
rass which protected tlie impregnable residence of the emperor of 
the West. Instead of attempting the hopeh’ss siege of Ravenna, tlic 
prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his ra- 
vages along the seacoast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the coni|uest 
of the ancient mistress of Uie world. An Itahan hermit, whose 
zeal and sanctity were respected by the Rarharians tliemsefves, en- 
countered the victorious monarch, and boldly denoumted tlie in- 
dignation 'of heaven against the oppressors of the earlli: but the 
saint liimself was confounded by tlie solemn asseveration of Alaric, 
tliat be foil a secret and praeteruatural impulse, which directed, 
and even compelled, his march to tlie gates of Rome. He felt, that 
his genius and his fortune were equal to the most arduous enter- 
priec>s; and the enthusiasm wluch ho communicated to the Goths, 
insensibly removed the popular, and almost superstitious, reverence 
of the nations for tho majesty of the Reman name. His troops, 
animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Flami- 
nian way, occupied tlie ungiiardeii passes of the Alien nine (4), 
descended into the rich plains of Umbria; and, as t^y lay cn- 
eampeil on the banks of the ClitumBus, might wantonly slaughter 
and devour tlio milk-wlhte oxen, which lud been so long reserved 
for the use of Rcnnan triumphs (5). A lofty situation, and a sea- 
sonable tempest of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city 
of Narni; but the king of the Goths, despising tlie ignoble prey, 
still advanced with unabated vigour; and after he had pass^ 
through the stately arches, adorned with the spoils of Barbaric vic- 
tories, lie pitched his camp under tho w alls of Rome (G). 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the seat .of niimiiMi u 
empire had never been violated by the presence of a foreign enemy. '’’rS!',!!!' ” 
The unsuccessful expedition of Hannibal (7), served only to display 
tho character of the senate and people; of a senate degraded, ratlier 

fk) jMdiscNi ( sc« hk'V«rk»»T«L H. 14. «lik JfukerrUle ) liot gW«« a wry pictarcKpie 
Wiift i— tW mmI Uie Apesiujus. TUd Gailm were noi al leisere U> obterre Um Ueaetiet 

of tbo proipect; but they were plreiied to Bod that the Saxa latercisa, a oarrow paMage wUidt 
Trnpiilaa had cni throygfa th» Itaiik'Xulk]. toou u p. Bid.) waa .totally ae|^acledL 

Bioeaibi, Clittwoo, frrgre, rt maxina taorea 
Tietima, sjppc too porfiisi flumino sarrn, 

HomamM ad tempta Demn rfitxere triaittpho*. 

Goai^. K. 144. 

Besides Tirgi!, most of tbc latin poets, PromrtiHfi, Ltiran, Siliut Xlalicos, CtautUaD, &c. whose « 

passages may be foond in Clarcrras and Addison, bovo celebrated the triomphii rictreat of Cbe 
CiiUianoa. 

16) Some ideas of the march of Alaric are borrowed from the. journey of Houorius over the same 
{TTound (see Claodlan-fn TT. Cons. Bon. 494— The measured dUtaoce between Ravenaa and 
Home was 364 Boman rattan, llinorar. 'Wesaeling. p. 136. 

(7) The march and letreat of Hannibal are dt^ribed by livy, 1. xxsi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11.; and tbc 
reader is made a spectator of (he interesting scene. * 
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than ennobled, by the comparison of an assembly of kings; and of 
a people, to whom the ambassador qf Pyrrhus ascribed the inex- 
haustible resources of the Hydra [fe). Each of the senators, in tlio 
lime of the Punic w ar, had accomplished his term of military service, 
either in a subordinate or a superior station; and the decree, which 
invested with temporary command all those who had been consuls, 
or censors, or dictators, gave the republic the immediate assistanoe 
of many brave and experienced generals. In the beginning of tho 
w'ar, the Homan people consisted of two hundred and fifty thousand 
citizens of an age to bear arms (9). Fifty thousand had already- 
died in the defence of tlieir country ; and the twcnty-llirco legions 
which were employed in the dilTercnt camps of Italy, Grdfecc, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one hundred thousand men. 
But there still remained an equal number in Home, and the adja- 
cent territory, w ho were animated by tho same intrepid courage ; 
and every citizen was trained, from his earliest youth, in tho disci- 
pline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the 
constancy of the senate, who, without raising the siege of Capua, 
or recalling tlieir scattered forces, expected his approach. Ho en- 
camped on the banks of the Anio, at tho distance of three miles 
from the city : and he was soon informed, that tlio ground on w hich 
he had pitched his tent, was sold for an adequate price at a public 
auction;* and that a body of troops was dismissed by an opposite 
road, to reinforce the legions of Sjiain (10). He lod his Africans to 
the gates of Homo, where he found three armies in order of battle, 
prepared to receive him ; but Hannilial dreaded the event of a com- 
bat, from which he could not hope to escape, unless he destroyed 
the last of his enemies; and his speedy retreat confessed the invin- 
cible courage of tho Homans. 

oeoe»t.>gT of From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succession of 

Ike «eiijion. senators had preserved tlie name and image of the republic ; and 

(8) Time compariMDi were used bf Ctoci^, the counsellor of Pj'rrbut, after bii return from his 
embassj, In which he had diligeuUy studied the discipline and manners of Rome. See Plutarch in 
Pyrrho, torn. ii. p. 459. 

(9) In the three census which were made of the Roman people, about the time of the second Punic 
war, the numbers stand as follows ( see Livy, Epitom. I. xx. Hist. 1. xxvii. 36. xxix. 37.), 270,213, 
137,108, 214,000. The (all of the second, and the rise of the third, appears so enormous, that se- 
veral critics, noiwilhslandiog the unanimity of 4he HSS. have aospccled some comiplion of tho text 
of Livy. (See Drakenhorcb ad xxvii. 36. and Beaufort, Rdpubli(|ue Romaioc, torn. i. p. 328.}. They 
did nc4 consider that tho second census was taken only at Rome, and that the numbers were dimi- 
nished, not only by tho death, bat likewise by the ahunc$^ of many soldiers. In the third amsiss, 
Livy expressly aflirms, that the legions were mustered by the care of parlicalar commissaries. From 
the numbers on the list, we roust always deduct ono>iwd(lh above threescore, and incapable of bear- 
ing arms. See Population de la France, p. 72. 

(10) Livy considers these two incidents os the offocts only of chance and courage. 1 suspect that 
they were both maDaged by the admirable policy of the senate. 


* Compare the remarkable transaction in Je- dence in the future rcsto^Uon of the people. In 
remiah, xxxii. 6. to 44, where tho prophet par- the one case it is the triumph of reli^^ous faith, 
chases bis uncle's estate at the approach of the In the other of national pride. — U. 

Babylonian captivity, in bis nndoubting confi- 
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the degenerate sulijects of Honorius ambitiously derived their de- 
scent from the heroes who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal, and 
subdued the nations of the earth. The temporal honours which 
the devout Paula (11) inherited and despised, are carefully recapi- 
tulated by Jerom, the guide of her conscience, and the historian of 
her life. The genealogy of her father, Rogatus, which ascended as 
high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian origin; but 
her mother, Blaesilla, numbered the Scipios, iEmilius Paulus, and 
the Gracchi, in the list of her ancestors ; and Toxotius, the husband 
of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from ;Eneas, the father of the 
Julian line; The vanity of the rich, w ho desired to be noble, was 
gratified by these lofty pretensions. Encouraged by the applause of. 
their parasites, they easily imposed on the credulity of the vulgar ; 
and were countenanced, in, some measure, by the custom of adopt- 
ing the name of their patron, which had always prevailed among 
the freedmen and clients of illustrious fathilies'. ’ Most of tliose fa- 
milies, however, attached by so many causes of eStcrnal violence 
or internal decay, were gradually extirpated : and it would be more 
reasonable to seek for a lineal desceht'of tvyenty generations, among 
the mountains of the Alps, pr in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than 
on the theatre of Rome, the 'feit of fortune, of danger, and of per- 
petual revolutions. Under eiich successive reign, and from every , 
province pf the cmpir'C; a crowd it hardy adventurers, rising to 
eminitfncA by their talents Pr Uicir vices^ usurped the wealth, the 
horiO'urs, add the palacPs pf Rornlc’; and opprereed, or protected, 
the poor and humble remains' of idiiptiiar families; who were igno- 
rant, perhaps, of thb glofi^'of tliPif PncCl|tot's ^12]. 

In the time of Jerom and Cliiu'dliiP, 'the senators unanimously Th.-Aini..D 
yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician line; and a slight view of 
their histoi^" will iehc to appreciate the' rank and antiijuity of the 
noble families, which contended Only for the second place (13). 

During the five first ages of the city, the name of the Anicians was 
unknown ; they appear to have derived their origin from Praineste; 
and the ambition of those new citizens was long satislied with tile 


(11) ScQ itttmy lAffi. i. p. 169, IVO. ttl F.dslorbiiMA ; be lieetow* on PaoU tbo spIcDilid lilies of 

Gracchoruqi sUrpi, MboksSciylDDiim, PaiiU hwres, enjw vocabnlom trabll, Veriio) P»pvria> Hairta 
Afdcani wa et proi'ago. Tbia partiaular dcicriplioo »up)io»v« « more tolidAille liiaii ibo 

snrnamc of 3uUci&, i^htcb Toxotuit shared wUb a ibouiaad fanilica pf ifae weslero prui^pe&. See 
the Index oflaeitnsofOrnteK'a InscripliorH, dfc. '1^ ■ 

(12) TacitMs (Aum). iU. «ninn«, ibai bMweea Uie baUle Acikim and iho N&gn of Tespnajan, 
the scoalc was gradually rdloil with mw families from Uto Nutiiripia and colonics of Italy. 

(13) Np^<TOt*q«amPiyirmnn (lieel «MT»TrtosU> 

Florcat, el claro chigatirr Roma senaU] 

Sc jaclare parem ; s<^ prima sede rclicU 
Auchtniity dc jure licet ccrlaro scenndo. 

eland. In Prob. rt^Olybril Coss. 18. 

Snch a compliment paid to the oliscnfe name of the Auebenii has amazed ibe critics ; hot they all 
agree, that whalc> cr may be the true reading, the sense of Clandian can be applied only to tbe Aai- 
cian family. 
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Plobeian honours of tri!)Hncs of the people <li). One hundred and 
sixty-eight years l>cfore the Christian sera, the family vas ennobled 
by the prajtorship of Anicius, who gloriously terminated the Illyrian 
war by the conejuest of the nation, and the captivity of their 
king {15). Fnim the triumph of that general, three consulships, 
in distant periods, mark the succession of the Anician name (1©). 
From the reign of Diocletian to the final extinction of the AV estern 
empire, that name shone with a Ihstre which was not eclipsed, in 
the public estimation, by the majesty of the Imperial purple (17). 
The several branches, to whom it was communicated, united, by 
marriage or inheritance, the wealth and titles of the Annian, the 
Petronian, and the Olybrian houses; and in each generation the 
number of consulships was multiplied by an hereditary claim (18). 
The Anician family excelled in faith and in riches : they were the 
first of the Roman senate who embraced Christianity ; and it is pro- 
bable that Aniiaus Julian, who was afterwards consul and praefect 
of the city, atoned for his attachment to the party of Maxentius, by 
the readiness with which he accepted the religion of Constan- 
tine (19). Their ample patrimony was increased by the industry 
of Probus, the chief of the Anician family ; who shared with Gratian 
the honours of the consulship, and exercised, four times, the high 
office of Prietorian pncfect (20). His immense estates were scat- 
tered over the wide extent of the Roman world ; and though tho 
public might suspect, or disapitrove, the methods, by which they 
liad been acquired, the generosity and magnificence of that fortu- 

(14} The earliest (Ule lathe idmU efPighiniL, Uthatoflf. Anid«a OaV«e, Trlh.-Vl. A.V. C.SV0. 
Another Tribune, Q. Ankins, A. U. C. 508. is tlistingiusliod bj the epithet4>f Praocetinu*. Liv^(xlv. 
43.] places tlie Anicii below (he fatnilit'S of Rome. 

(15) Ury, sUv. 30, 31 . xW. 8. 96. 43. He fhirly tfiprecmies the laerH of AaMni, tad )«atly 
smes, tliat bis fanio was clouded by the superior lustre of the Macodouiaa, which preceded the Jl- 
Ivrian, triumph. 

(16) The d^f of the three coosdshrps are, A. U. 81A. 967.: the two last nadar Ibp 

reigns of Nero anil Caracalla. The second of tbeao coasub distiitgnishod himself only by his 
famous flattery (Tacit. Annal. xr. 74 } ; but even tho evidence of crimes,' if they bear ibe sUn»|i 
of greataea and aDti<|uity, is admifted, without reluctance, to prove tlic gcDcalogy of a nob^ 
hoQse. 

(1 T) In the trxth eeotnry, the nobility of the Antchm name fa raentionad (Ctaatodor. Tsociar. 1. at. 
E{). 10. 13;) with singular respect by the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 

(18) Fixus in omnes 

Cognatos procedit hOnos ; goemcnmqae rcqniras 
Bac dc stiqm viniro, certum cat de Consule nasd* 

Per fasces nuoaeranlur Avi, semperque renata 
JiohiliUte virent, el prolem fata sequantur. 

(Clandian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 13, &c.). Tho Aoaii, whose name seems to have merged 
in the AnioiaiB, mark the Fasti 'with many eonsolsbips, from the time of Tetfmaan lb the fourth 
century. 

(19) The titleof fo^lChristiansenalor may be justified by the authority of Ihmdcotms (In Symmach. 
i. 553.) and the dislike of the Pagans to the Anician family. Roe Tillemont, Iltst. des Emperoars, 
tom. IT. p. 183. V. p. 44. Baron. Annal. A. D. 3t9. No. 78. A. D. 333. No. 3. 

(30) Piobus .... claritndine generis ct potentia ct opum magaHudine, cognitns Orbi Romano, 
per qnem universum poene palrimonia sparsa possedit, juste an se^ non judicfoli est nostri. Ara- 
mian. VarccUin. xxvii. 11. His children dhd widow ci^ed for him a magnifleent tomb in tfacTa* 
tican', which was demoliriied ia the time of Pope Nicholas T. to make room for the new church of 
Ht. Peler. Baronm, whe lameots the ruin of this Christian monnmmit, has diligently preserved the 
inscripiioai and basso>relieTos. See Annal. Socles. A. P. 395. No. ^17. 
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nate statesman desenred the gratitude of his clients, and tlie admi- 
ration of strangers (21). Such was the respect entertained for his 
memory, that the two sons of Probus, in Uieir earliest youth, and 
at the request of the senate, were associated in the consular dig- 
nity : a memorable distinction, without example, in the annals of 
Rome (22)* 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace, ” were used as a proverbial wcaitii of ihc 
expression of opulence and splendour (23} ; but the nobkts and se- 
nators of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to imitate that illustrious 
family. The accurate description of tiie city, which was composed 
in the Tbcodosian age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty houies, the residence of wealthy and honourable dti- 
aens (24'). Many of Uiese stately mansions might almost excuse the 
exaggeration of the poet •, that Rome contained a multitude of pa- 
laces, and that each palace was equal to a city : since it included 
within its own precincts, every thing which could be subservient 
either to use or luxury ; markets, hippodromes, temples, fountains, 
baths, porticos, shady groves, and arUlicial aviaries (2a). The his- 
torian Olympiodorus, who represents tJie state of llome when it 
was besieged by the Goths (26), continues to observe, that several 
of the richest senators received from their estates an annual income 
of four thousand pounds of gold, aliove one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; witiiout computing the stated provision 
of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, might have o((uallcd 
in value one-third of live, money. Compared to this immoderate 
wealth, an ordinary revenue of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds 
of gold might be eonsidorod as no more than ado(|uato to the dignity 
of the senatorian rank, which required many expenses of a iHiblic 
and ostentatious kind. Several examples are recorded, in the age 
of Honorins, of vain and popular nobles, who celebrated the year 
of their praitorship, by a festival, which lasted seven days, and cost 
rfiove one hundred thousand pounds sterling (27). The estates of 


(21) Two Persian satra^ss travelled to Ifilan and Rome, to bear St. Ambrose, and to see Probus. 
{PauUn. in Vil. Ambres.}. Claudian,(iA Coos. Probin. clOlybr, 30— W.) seems at<a loss bow to 
express the glory of Proboa. . , 

(n] See the poem which Claudiao addressed to the (wo noble youths. 

(23) SecuudiniM, the Hanichasan, ap. Baron. Aiinal. Eccles. A. D. 390, Ko. 84. 

(24) Soe jfardini, Roma Aniica, p. 49. 494. &00. 

i(2S) Oiiid loqoar inclusas inter laqaearta ^Ivas; 

Tonuila queis vario carmine ludit avia. 

Claud. Rata. Numatiaa, lUncvar. ver. lit. 

Ihe poet lived at the tkne of tbc Gothic invation. A moderate {taiace would have covered Chicio- 
natos's farm of fonr acm (Ya). Max. iv. 4.}. Inlaxitatem roris cxcurrnal, says Seneca, Epist. 114. 
Ret- a judicious ooU Of Me. Bumo, JUaays, vol. L p. 362. last ftvo. edition. 

(2d) Iht« coriooa account of Rome, in the roiga of Honorins, isAouad in a fragment of tho histo* 
rian Olympiodorus, ap. Photiom, p. 197. 

(27) The sons of Alypius, of Symroachus^aod of Maximus, spent, during their respective pootorships, 
twelve, or twenty, or forty, mnfaaorMs (or, hundred weight of gold), fioc Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p.tOT. 
Ibis popular ■■simHioD allowsadme laUUkle; hot ilit difficult toexplainaUw in the Theodnsian Code 
(L Vi. lug. St), which fixes the expeoM of t^ first pnetor at 2fi,00Q,of the second at 20,490, and of 
the third at 13,000 folUt. The name of folUs (s«e Mew. de TAcadcmic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
727.) wu oqnally appbed to a pu»o of 125 pieces of silver, and to a small cofqicr coin of the 
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the Roihan senators, which so far eSceaded the proportion of oio-t 
dcrn weaHb, were not confined to tiie' limits of Italy. Their pos- 
sessions extended far beyond the Iddian and ^gean seas, to the 
most distant provinces : tho city of hicdpoKs, which Augustus had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the 
properly of the devout Paula (28) ; and it is observed iy Seneca, 
that the rivers, which had divided hostile nations, now flowed through 
the lands of private citizens (29). ' According to their temper and 
circumstances, the estates of tho Romans were either cultivated by 
the labour of their slaves, or granted, ‘for a certain and stipulated 
rent, to the imlustrious farmer. The OBdCnomical writers of anti- 
quity strenuously reeommend’ the former method, wherever it may 
1)6 practicable; but if the object should be removed, by its distance 
or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer 
the active care'ofan old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, and 
interested in the produce, to the mercenary administration ofaneg— 
ligent, perhaps ah unfaithful,' steward (30). ' 

Thrir The Opulent nobles of an'irnmehBe capital, who were’' never ex— 
manners, ^ military glory, and seldom engaged in tihe 

occupations of civil government, naturally resigned their leisure to 
the business and amusements of private life. At Rome, commerce 
" was always held in contempt : buttho senators, from the first age of 
the republic, increased their patrimony, and multiplied their clients, 
by the lucrative practice of usury; and the obsolete laws were .eluded, 
or violated, by the mutual indinatiohs and 'interest of both par- 
ties (31). A considerable mass of treasure must always have ex- 
• • isted at Rome, either in the current coin of the empire, or in the- 

form of gold and silver plate ; and there were many side-bOards in 
the timeof Pliny, ’<thich contained more solid silver, than had been 
transported by Scipio from vampiished Carthage (32). The greater 


value of part of that ptme. In ibo former bcoso, tho!2!>,00aroUee «*ould bo oqnal to 150*0001.; 
in tlic latter to lit© or six pounds sterling. The ope appears extravagant, the other is ritliculoiu. 
There must hare cxlstetl somr third, and middle value, vthich Is here understood; btA ambiguity U 
an inexctjsalde fault in the language of laws. 

[^] Nieopolis in Ariiaco littorc slta pnssessiouit vestrae none |)ors vel maxima est. XenMo. 

in pnefat. Commenl. ad Epistol. ad Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. V. de Tillemont supposca, strangely 
cnongh, tliat it vras part of Agamemnoo's lohcrifanre. Miun. Ecclda. tom. xil. p. 85. 

(29) Sooeca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language U of the declamatory kind : but declamation cottld 
scarcely exaggerate the avarice and iitxury of the Romans. The philosopher bimsoir deserved aomo 
share of the reproach ; if it be true that his rigorous exaction of Quadrin<jentie$^ aliovc ihroo hun« 
drctl ihuusaud (Kmnds, which he had lent at high interest, provoked a rohellion in Brilaiu. (Bioa 
Cassius, 1. IxU. p. 1003.}. According to Ujc conjecture of Gale (AnLoniuus's Itinerary in BriUiQ, 
p. 92.), the same Fausiinui ]>osaessed an estate near Durv', in SnfTolk, and another in the kingdom 
ofJfaples. 

(30) Tolusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30.), always prcferre<l tenants bom OQ lh« 
estate. Colnniella, who received this maxim from him, ai^ues very judidoasly on ibc sabjecU 

Re Ruslica, I. i. e. 7. p. 408. edit. Gesner. Leipzig, 1735. 7 

(31) Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6.) has jtroved, from Chrysostom, and Augnsiin, that the aenaton 

were not allowed to lend money at usury. Tot it apfiears from the Thoodosian Code (sec Godefroy 
ad i. ii. tit. xxxiii. tom; 1. p. 230--2d9.), permitted to take aix per cent, or onohau 

of the legal iDieresl; and, what is moi» ifiyW; tttht peiimtssion was granted to the young ae* 
naiora. ^ a 

(32) PUo. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. SO. He 'autea l&e ailver at twly 4380 pounds, which is increased 
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part of the nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, 
found themselv^ poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle in a con- 
stant round of dissipation. Their desires were continually gratified 
by the labour of a thousand hands; of the numerous train of their 
domestic slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punishm'ent; and 
of the various professions pf artificers and merchants, who were 
more powerfully impelled by the hopes of gain. The ancienU were 
destitute of many of tlie conveniences of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry; and the plenty of 
glass and linen has diffused more real comforts among the modern 
nations of Europe, than the senators of Rome could derive from all 
the refinements of pompous or sensual luxury (33). Their luxury, 
and their manners, have been the subject of minute and laborious 
disquisition : but as such inquiries would divert me too long from the 
design of the present work, 1 shall produce an authentic state of 
Rome and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to 
the period of the Gothic invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
prudently chose the capital of the empire, as the residence the best 
adapted to the historian of his own times, has mixed with the nar- 
rative of public events, a lively representation of the scenes with 
which he was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader will not 
always approve of the asperity of censure, the choice of circum- 
stances, or the style of expression : he will perhaps detect the latent 
prejudices, and personal resentments, which soured the temper of 
Ammianus himself; but he will surely observe, with philosophic 
curiosity, the interesting and original picture of the manners of 
Rome (34). 

“ The greatness of Rome (such is the language of the historian) oiwKtfrof 
“ was founded on the rare, and almost incredible, alliance of virtue 
“ and of fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed MaraiunS. 
“ in a laborious struggle against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours 
“ and enemies of the rising city. In the strength and ardour of 
“ youth, she sustained tlio storms of war; carried her victorious 
“ arms beyond the seas and the mountains; and brought home 
“ triumphant laurels from every country of the globe. At length. 


by Livy (xxx. 4S.) to 100,093 : the former secmi too little for opulent dty, the latter too much 
for any private lidcboard. 

(33) learned Arbulhnot (Tablaeof Ancient Colna, drc. p. 153.) hat obterved with humour, 
and I bcKeve with truth, that Aogoilui had neither glats to hit window#, nor a thirl to hit back. 
Under the lower empire, the use of linen and glass be^me tomcwhal more common.* 

(34) It it incumbent on me to evplaln the libertiei which I have taken with the text of Ammianut. 
1. I have molted down into one piece the tixih chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the 
tweuiy*eigblh book. 9. 1 have given order and connection to the conAited matt of malcrialt. 3. 1 
have tofiened tom extravagant hyperbedea, and pared away tome tupcrfluitlet of the original. 
4. I have developed tome ohtervatioot which were initnntted, rather than expreitcd. With ibetc 
aliowancet, my verxion will be found, not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 


* The diioovery of glats in such common use at Pompeii, spoils the jeit of Arbuthnot. Sec Sir 
W. Cell. Pompeiana, 9d ser. p. 98.— M. 
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“ verging towards old age, and sometimes conquering by the terror 
“ only of her name, she sought the blessings of ease and tranquillity. 
“ The VEREltABLE CITY, which had trampled on tlie necks of the 
“ fiercest nations; and established a system of laws, the perpetual 
“ guardians of justice and freedom; was content, like a wise and 
“ wealthy parent, to devolve on tlio Caesars, her favourite sons, 
“ the care of governing her ample patrimony (35). A secure and 
“ profound peace, such as had been once enjoy^ in the reign of 
“ Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a republic: while Rome was 
“ still adored as the queen of the earth ; and the* subject nations 
“ still reverenced the name of the people, and the majesty of the 
“ senate. But this native splendour (continues Ammianus) is de- 
“ graded, and sullied, by the conduct of some nobles; who, un- 
“ mindful of their own dignity, and of that of their country, assume 
“ an unbounded licence of vice and folly. They contend with each 
“ other in the empty vanity of titles and surnames; and curiously 
“ select, or invent, the most lofty and sonorons ap))ellations, Re- 
“ bumis, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or Tarrasius (36), which may 
“ impress the ears of the vulgar with astonishment and respect. 
“ From a vain ambition of perpt»tuating their memory, they afTect 
“ to multiply their likeness, in statues of bronse and marble; nor 
“ are they satisfusl, unless those statues are covered with plates of 
“ gold : an honourable distinction, first granted to Aciliiis the con- 
“ sul, after he bad subdued, by bis arms and counsels, Uie power 
“ of king Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of magnifying, 
“ pcrhajis, the rent-roll of the estates which they possess in ail the 
“ provinces, from tlie rising to the setting sun, provokes ttie just 
“ resentment of every man, who recollects, that their poor and 
“ invincible ancestors w ere not distinguished from the meanest of 
“ the soldiers, by the delicacy of their food, or the splendour of their 
“ apparel. But Uic modem nobles measure tlieir rank and conse- 
“ qucnce according to tlie loftiness of their chariots (37), and the 

(35) CU«di»n, who«e<Mns to have read the hittorr of Ammianm, spook* of Ihugaeat 
in a «mch lew coortly atyle t 

Poitqnam jtm femt in te eornmnoia Owr 
Traosiolit; et lipsi mores; desamqne pritM 
ArlibuS) in grenuum poets sen ile reensi. 

De Bel. GildooleOt P- 

4W) The aiinte Uib|;cii €0 of anliqnorisiit k« not bwn obit te verify thwe extraordinary names. 
1 an of optnlen that they were ioTcatod by the historian himself, isho was afraid of any prrnanal 
satire or a(i{>UeaUon, It iseonaio, buwaver, that the simple drnomiaatioos of the Bnmanswere 
fcadualiy leuglhen«><l to the nomber of fonr, five, or evenscrea, pompons Mmames; as Car instance, 
Mavtns Mtorias MsBtntqius ForiiM Balhnrius Cmcilianns Placidiis. fice Noris Cenotaph. Pisan. Dis* 
sen. IV. p. 4M. 

(3T) The rarrsMS, or gosches of the Romans, were oRra of eolid silver, eurtoasly carved and m- 
graced ; and the trappings of the muks, or horses, were embossed with gold. This magntficeaee 
continued from the reign of Non> to that of Honorins; and the Appian way was covered with the 
ipli'odid cf|tiipQges of the nobles, who came out to meet St. Vclaoia, when she returned to Rome, 
six years li^oro the Gothic siege (Seneca, cpist. Ixxxvii. Plin. Hist. Nator. xxxiii. 49. Paulin. No« 
Ian. apiid Baron. AnnaL Eodes. A. D. 891. Jto. fi.). Tet pomp is weH oxebanged for convenience ; 
and a plain motlem coach, that is hong upon springs, Is mudt prrfcnble to ^ iBver or gold emts 
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•‘f weighty magnifioence of their dress. Their long robes of silk 
“ and {Miqile float in the wind; and as they are agitated, by art or 
■•f accident, they occasionally discover the under garments, the 
“ lach tunics, embroidered with the figures of various animals (38). 

, If; Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up the pave- 
“ Blent, they move along the streets with the same imiietuous 
speed as if Utey travelled with post-horses; and the example of 
“ the senators is boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose 
“covered carriages are continually driving round l|ie immense 
“ space of the city and suburbs. Whenever these persons of high 
“ distinction condescend to visit the public baths, they assume, on 
“ their entrance, a tone of loud and insolent command, and ap- 
propriato to their own use the conveniences which w ere designed 
for the Roman people. If, in these places of mixed and general 
“ resort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of their plea- 
“ sures, tliey express their aflection hy a tender embrace; while 
they proudly decliae the salutations pf their fellow-citizens, w ho 
“ are not permitted to aspire above; the honour of kissing their 
“ hands, or their knees. As soon as they have indulged them- 
“ selves in the refreshment of Uie bath, they resume Uieir rings, 
“ and the other ensigns of thok d^nity; selej* from their private 
“ wardrobe of the finest linen, such as mi^t suffice for a dozen 
“ persons, the garments the .most agreeable to their fancy, and 
“ maintain till their departure the same haughty demeanour; which 
perhaps might haVe bees excused m the great Marcel I us, after 
the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these heroes un- 
.“dertake nu^ arduous aclxievcments ; they visit their estates in 
“ Italy, and procure themselves,, by the toil of servile bands, the 
“ amusements of the chace (39).. If at any time, but more espe- 
“ cially on a hot day, they have courage to sail, in their painted 
“ galleys, from the Lucrine lake (kO)^to their elegant villas on the 
“ sea-coast of Putcoli and Cayeta (kl), they compare their own 

of antlquUt, which rolled on the axl»4roe, and were expoaed, for the mo«l part, to the incletneney 
of the wft^Mr. 

(38) In a honiljof Astefina, bi&hop of Amasia, M. d« Taloit hai diacovered (ad Anunian. xiv. 8.) 
that this was a new fashion ; that bears, woKes, l|oni, and tigers, woods, hanting-malchcs, &c. 
were repreaenled in embroidery ; and that ibe more piou coxcombs sobstitiited the figure or legend 
of some favoorile saint. 

(39) See Pliny's Epistles, I. 6. Three large wild boars were allored and tahen in the toils without 

inlerntpUng the stndks of the phiiosophic sportsman. ^ 

(40) The change from the inanspidoui word Avemnt, which' stands in the text, it iramatrrial. 
The two lakes, Asemns and Lnerinns, communicated with each other, and were fashioned by the 
stapendoQs moles of Agrippa into the Jnllao port, whidt opened, throogh a narrow eatranoe, into 
the gnlTof Poteoll. Tirgil, who resided on the spot, has described (G«oi|;ic M. 161.) Uiis work at 
the moment of its exeention ; and hh commentators, especially Calroa, hare derivod much light 
from Strabo, Saetonios, and Dion. Earibonakes and volcanos have changed the face of the coun- 
try, and tamed the tacrine take, stnee the' year 1538, into the Monte itnovo. Bee Camillo Peile- 
grino Disoorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239. 244, dtc. Antooli SanMidl Campania, p. 13. 88.* 

(41) The regna Cumana ^ PnteoUna; loca caeteroqui valde expetmida, interpellaatlotn antem 
mdUludine pacne fugienda. Cicero ad Auk. xxi. 17 


Compare Lyell'a Geology, U. 72.^1. 
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“ expeditions to the marches of Cassar and Alexander. Yet should 
“ a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their gilded urn— 
“ brellas; should a sun-beam penetrate through some unguarded 
“ and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, 
“ and lament, in affected language, that they were not born in the 
“ land of the Cimmerians (42), the regions of eternal darkness. 
“In thtse journeys into the country (43), the whole body of the 
“ household marches with their master. In the same manner as 
“ the cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops, 
“ the advanced guard and the rear, are marshalled by the skill 
“ of their military leaders ; so the domestic officers, who bear a 
“ rod, as an ensign of authority, distribute and arrange the nu— 
“ raerous train of slaves and attendants. The baggage and ward- 
“robc move in the front; and are immediately followed by a 
“ multitude of cooks, and inferior ministers, employed in the ser- 
“ vice of the kitchens, and of the table. The main body is com- 
“ posed of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by the acci- 
“ dental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is 
“ closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, distributed from age 
“ to youth, according to the order of seniority. Their numbers, 
“ and their deformity, excite the horror of the indignant specta— 
“ tors, who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, for 
“ the cruel art which she invented, of frustrating the purposes 
“ of nature, and of blasting in the bud the J\ppes of future gene- 
“ rations. In the exercise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of 
“ Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any ])crsonal injury, 
“ and a contemptuous indifference for the rest of the human spe- 
“cies. When they have called for warm water, if a slave has 
“ been tardy in his obedience, he is instantly chastised with three 
“ hundred lashes : but should the same slave commit a wilful 
“ murder, the master will mildly observe, that he is a worthless 
“ fellow; but that, if he rejicats the offence, ho shall not escape 
“ punishment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans ; 
“ and every stranger, who could plead either merit or misfortune, 
“ was relieved, or rewarded, by their generosity. At present, if 
“ a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is introduced to 
“ one of the proud and wealthy senators, ho is welcomed indeed 
“ in the first audience, with such warm professions, and such kind 

(49) TU«* prorerbUl otprmion of Cimmerton darkneu was originally borrowed from tho <lescri|^ 
UoB of Homor (in ihe oievenib book of fbo Ottyaasy] which he applies to a remote and fabulous 
country on tho shores of the ocean. See Erasmi Adagla, in his workSf tom. il. p. 593. the Leyden 
edition. 

(43) We may learn from Seneca, eplsl. cxxUi. three curkmscircnmsIaocrsrebUTe to tho Journeys 
of the Romans. 1. They wa« prece^ by a troop of Nomidian light-hone, who announced, by a 
clond of dust, the approach of a great man. 9. Their baggage-mules transported not only the 
procioDs rases, bat even the fragile vessels of crystal and murra, which last it almost prov^, by 
the learned French translator of Seneca (tom. iU. p. 402 — 499.), to mean tlie porcelain of China 
and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered with a medicated crust, or 
ointment, which secured them against the effects of the sun and frost. 
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“ enquiries, that he retires, enchanted with the affability of his 
“illustrious friend, and full of regret that he ha^so long delayed 
“ his journey to Rome, the native scat of manners, as well as of 
“ empire. Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats his visit 
“ the ensuing day, and is mortifled by the discovery, that his 
“ person, his name, and his country, are already forgotten. If 
“he still has resolution to persevere, he is gradually numbered 
“ in the train of dependents, and obtaiqs the permission to pay 
“ his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, inca- 
‘ ‘ pable of gratitude or friendship ; who scarcely deigns to remark his 
“ presence, his departure, or his return. Whenever the rich 
“ prepare a solemn and popular entertainment (44) ; whenever 
“ they celebrate, with profuse and pernicious luxury, their pri- 
“ vate banquets; the choice of tlie guests is the subject of anxious 
“ deliberation. Tlie modest, the sober, and the learned, are seldom 
“ preferred; and the nomenclators, .who are commonly sw'ayed 
“by interested motives, have the address to insert, in the list of 
“ invitations, the obscure names of the most worthless of man- 
“ kind. Rut the frequent and familiar companions of the great, 
“ are those parasites, who practise tlie most useful of all arts, 
“ the art of flattery; who eagerly applaud each word, and every 
“ action, of their immortal patron; gaze with rapture on his marble 
“columns, and variegated pavements; and strenuously praise the 
“pomp and elegance, wliich he is taught to consider as a part 
“of his jiersonal merit. At the Roman tables, the birds, the 
“ squirrels or the fish, wliich appear of an uncommon size, 
“are contemplated with curious attention; a pair of scales isac- 
“curately applied, to ascertain their real vveigfat; and, while tlio 
“more rational guests are . disgusted by the vain and tedious re- 
“ petition, notaries are summoned to attest, by an authentic re- 
“cord, the truth of such marvellous event. .Another method. of 
“ introduction into the houses and soiji^ty of the great, is derived 
“from the profession of gaming, or, as it is more politely styled, 
“ of play. The confederates are united by a strict and indisso- 
“luble bond of friendship, or rather of conspiracy; a superior 
“ degree of skill in the Tesserarian art (which may be interpreted 

(44) SUUifauUo soleinDhtai t}iortu)armn. Ihe tportvlmy or tporWlUBf were tmall baikeu, sup- 
po^ locoDUio a quautil)' of hoi proYUiOQttOftbevaIucoriOOquadraateft,orlweIvopcocehalfpeDD)r, 
which were rait^ed ia order in ibe ball, and osienuiiousljr dialrtbuled to the hungry or serviic 
crowdi who wailed at ihc door. This indulicatc cuilora it vary freqtmolly noolioned in the epigrama 
of Martial, and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetonins, in Claud. 21. in Keron. c. t6. in 
Domitiau, c. 4. 7. These baskets of proviaioot were afterwards, converted into large piccce of gold 
and silver coin, or plate, which were mutually givra and accc|4ed even by persons of the highest 
rank (See Symuiach. epUt. iv. 55. ix. 124. and MiaceU. p. 256.), on solemn ocouioos, of oonaul^ipa, 
marriages, die. 

(45) The want of an Eogllab name oUigea me to refer to the commou genus of aquirrels,* the 
Latin pfu, iho French loir; a little animal, who inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold 
wealbur (See Plin. Hist. Nalur. viU. 82. Bufidn, tttsl. KatureUe, tom. viii. p. 156. Pennant’s Sy- 


* Is it not the dormouse?— M. 
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“ the game of dice and tables (46)) is a sure road to wealth and 
“ reputation. A master of that sublime scieneo, who in'a supper, 
“ or assembly, is' placed below a magistrate, displays in his coun— 
“ tenance the surprise and indignation, which Cato might be sup-^ 
“ posed to feel, when he was refused the prsetorship by the Totcs 
“ of a capricious people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom 
“ engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fatigne, and 
“disdain the advantages, of study; and the only books which 
“ they peruse are the Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and 
“ fabulous histories of Marius Maximus (47). The libraries, which 
“ they have inherited from their fathers, are secluded,‘like dreary 
“ sepulchres, flrom the Hght of day (48). But the costly instru— 
“ meftts of the theatre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic 
“organs, are constructed for their use ; and the harmony of vocal 
“and instrumental music is idcessantly repeated in the palaces 
“Rome. In those palaces, sound is preierred to sense, and 
“ the care of the body to that of the mind. It is allowed as a 
“ salutary maxim, that the fight and frivolous suspicion of a eon- 
“tagious malady, is of suflkient weight to excuse the visits of 
“the most intimate friends; and even the servants, who aredis- 
“ patched to make the decent enquiries, are not suffered to return 
“home, till they' have undergone the ceremony of a previous 

ablution. Yet ffiis selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
“ yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. The prospect 
“ of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as Spoleto; 
“ every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is Subdued by- the hopes 
“of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; and a wealthy, childless, 
“ citizen is the most powerful of tite Romans. The art of ob- 
“ taining the signature of a favourabld testament, and sometimes 
“ of hastening the moment of its execution, is perfectly under* 
“ stood; and it has happened, that in the same house, though in 
• « 

Aopsis of QuadntpedC} p. W-). The irt of rearing and fatteoing great Bomhefa of jNm was pra^ 
tis^ in Roman villaa, nc a profilabio article of rarad eoonoaiy (Varroy de fie Huntica, iii, l&t). XW 
excoixiro demand of ibcm for luxurious tableSy was increased by Uiu foolish prohibiUoos of Ibc 
coaseri.; nod it is reported, that Uiey are stiU etUemed in modern Rome, and ore freqoehtly setit 
as i^cBeuU by tbe Colonna paUces (sea Bnotier, tbe inat editor of Pliny, tem. U. p» 4&i. npuii finr» 
bou, 1779.]. 

(46) This game, whicb might be Iraoslaled by the more familiar names of frtefrac, or backgam-^ 
Bsofs, was a Carovile amweiient of the gravest Romans ; Md old Macias Scaevola, the lawyer, bad 
the repQtatioa of a ver)- dulful player. It was called Indus duodeeim scriptorum, from the twehre 
Mfiyate, or bi»es, wbieb equally divided the elvaoltts or table. On these, the two armies, the white 
•Dd the Mack, each coosisting of tifteen men, or eolculs were regularly placed, and alternately 
moved, according to the laws of the game, and the chances of the tessera, or dice. Dr. Hyde, who 
dttifeiitly traces the history and varieties of the nerdiludium (a name of Persic etymology) from 
Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on this triOHig subject, a copious torrent of classic and OrienUi 
learning, fice Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 317—405. 

(47) Marins Maximus, homo omnium vcrbMis'siinus, qui, et mylhistoricis so volumlnibus implt- 
eavit. Vopiacus in Uht. Avgust, p. 253. He wrote the livtM of the emperors, from Trajan to 
filexa^iT Severus. See Gerard Tossins de Historicis Latin, I. II. c. 3. in his works, vol. iv. p. 5T. 

(48) This satire is probably exaggerate. The Saturnalia of Macrobias, and the epistles of Jerom, 
afford satisfactory proofs, that Christian theology, and classic literature, were studiously cultivated 
by several Romans, of both sexes, and of the highest rank. 
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“different apartments, a husband and a wife, with the laudable 
“ design of overreaching each other, have summoned their re- 
“ pective lawyers, to declare, at the same time, their mutual, but 
“ contradictory, intimtions. The distress which follows, and chas- 
“ tises extravagant luxury, often reduces the great to the use of 
“ Uie most humiliating expedients. When they desire to borrow, 

“ they employ the base and supplicating style of tlie slave in the 
“comedy; but when they are called upon to pay, they assume 
“ the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of Hercules. 

“ If the demand is repeated, they readily procure some trusty 
“ sycophant, instructed to maintain a charge of poison, or magic, 

“ against the insolentcreditor; who is seldom released from prison, 

“ till he has signed a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 

“ which degrade the moral character of Hmj Romans, are mixed 
“ with a puerile superstition, tliat disgraces their understanding. • 

“ They listen with confidence to the predictions of haruspices, 

“ who pretend to read, in the entrails of victims, the signs of 
“future greatness and prosperity; and tliere are many who do 
“ not presume eitlmr to bathe, or to dine, or to appear in public, 

“ till they have diligently consulted, according to the rules of 
“ astrology, the situation of Mercury, and the aspectof the moon (49). 

“ It is singular enougli, that this vain credulity may often be disco- 
“ vcred among the profane sceptics, who impiously doubt, or deny, 

“ the existence of a celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and manu- 
facturcs, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their sub- uio^pi« of 
sistence from the dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are commonly 
the most prolific, the most useful, and, in that sense, the most 
respecUble, part of the community. But the plebeians of Rome, 
who disdained such sedentary and servile arts, had been oppressed, 
from the earliest times, by the weight of debt and usury; and tlie 
husbandman, during the term of his military service, was obliged 
to abandon the culUvation of his farm (50). The lands of Italy 
which had been originally divided among the families of free and 
indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles; and ha the age which preceded the fall of the 
republic, it was computed, tliat only two thousand citizens were 
possessed of any independent substance (51). Yet as long as the 


(40) Macrohia^ ths Wend of llieae Homam noblca, conaidcred Ihe ,Ur$ u lie cauae, or at leart 

ihetljnw.of future etenu(deSomn. Sciplon- 1. 1. c, 19. p. 08.). A .i..s -vk 

(601 We hialorieoof Livy (aee parUcolariy .1. 3«.) are fell of the atortlooa otthc rich, amtthe 
sufferioes of the poor debtor*. The melancholy story of a brave old wldicr {Dtonys. Hal. I. ti. c. OT. 
|k 347. Hudson, and Livy, H. have been flrcqnently repealed in those primitive Umes, 

which have been so undcscnredly praised. , , 

ISl] Non esse in civltate duo miUia bominum qd rem babercnl. Cicero. Offic. II. 2i. and Com- 
meat Paul. Manat, in edit. Graer. This vague compaUUon was made A. t. C. M9, in a speech of 
tha tribune Philippas, and it was bis object, as welt as ibal of the Cnicchi [see PlnUrch), to de- 
plore, and perhaps to exa^crate, the misery of the common people. 
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people beslo-wed, by their suffrages, the honours of the state, the 
command of the legions, and the administration of wealthy pro- 
vinces, their conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, the 
hardships of poverty; and their wants were seasonably supplied by 
the ambitious liberality of the candidates, w ho aspired to secure a 
venal majority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety- 
three centuries, of Rome. But when the prodigal commons had 
imprudently alienated not only the use, but the inheritance, of 
power, they sunk, under the reign of the Cassars, into a vile and 
wretched populace, which must, in a few generations, have been 
totally extinguished, if it had not been continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves, and the influx of strangers. As early as 
the time of Hadrian, it was the just complaint of the ingenuous 
natives, that the capital had attracted the vices of the universe, and 
the manners of the most opposite nations. The intemperance of 
the Gauls, the cunning and levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy 
of the Egyptians and Jews, tlie servile temper of the Asiatics, and 
the dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled 
in the various multitude ; which, under tlie proud and false deno- 
mination of Romans, presumed to despise tlicir fellow-subjects, and 
even their sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of the 
ETERNAL OTV (52) . 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect : the 
frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were indulged 
with impunity; and the successors of Constantine, instead of 
crushing tlie last remains of the democracy, by the strong arm of 
military power, embraced the mild policy of Augustus, and studied 
to relieve the poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of an innumerable 
people (53). I. For the convenience of tlie lazy plebeians, the, 
monthly distributions of corn were converted into a daily allowance 
of bread ; a great number of ovens was constructed and maintained 
at the public expense; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, who 
was furnished with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, which had 
been assigned to his peculiar quarter or division, and received, 
either as a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread of the weight 
of three pounds for tlie use of his family. II. The forest of Lu- 

(52) See the third Satire (60—125.) of JuTeoal, who iodigoanll; complains, 

■ Qoarovis quota portio tecis Achaci ! 

Jampridem Synu in Tlbcrim defluxit drontes; 

Bt liDgnam et moros, &c. 

Seneca, tvhen he proposes to comfort his mother (ConsolaL ad Ilelv. c> 6.) bj the reflection, that n 
great part of mankind were in a state of exile, reminds her how few of the inhahitants of Rome were 
boro in the city. 

(53) Almost alt that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, die., may be found in the foorteenlh 
book of the TbeoJosian Code ; which expressly treats of the polia of the great cities. Sec particu- 
larly the tiles iii, Iv. xr, xvi, xvii. xxIt. The collateral testimonies are produced in Godef^oy’s Com- 
mcniar}', and it is needless to transcribe them. According to a Uw of Theodosius, which appre- 
ciates in money the military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty 
pounds of bacon, or to eigb^ pounds of oil or to twelve m(kUi (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Tbeod. 1. yiii. 
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cania, whose acorns fattened large drores of wild hogs (5i), afforded, 
as a species of tribute, a plentifnl supply of cheap and wholesome 
meat. During five months of the year, a regular allowance of bacon 
was distributed to the poorer citizens; and the annual consumption 
of the capital, at a time when it was much declined from its former 
lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valentiniati the Third, at 
three millions six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds (55). 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of oil was indispensable 
for the lamp, as well as for the bath; and the annual tax, which 
was imposed on Africa for the iienefit of Home, amounted to the 
weight of three millions of pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three 
hundred thousand English gallons. IV. Tlie anxiety of Augustus 
to provide the metropolis with suflicient plenty of com, was not 
extended beyond that necessary article of human subsistence; and 
when the popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity of 
wine, a proclamation was issued, by the grave reformer, to remind 
his subjects, that no man could reasonably complain of thirst, since 
the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into the city so many 
copious streams of pure and salubrious water (56). This rigid so- 
briety was insensibly relaxed ; and, although tlie generous design of 
Aurclian (57) docs not appear to have been executed in its full 
extent, the use of wine was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. 
The administration of the public cellars was delegated to a ma- 
gistrate of honourable rank ; and a considerable part of the vintage 
of Campania wss reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of 
Augustus himself, replenished the Thernus, or baths, which had 
been constructed in every part of the city, witli Imperial magnifi- 
cence. The batlis of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, at 
stated hours, for the indiscriminate service of the senators and the 
people, contained above sixteen hundred seats of marble; and more 
than three thousand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian (58). 
The walls of the lofty apartments were covered with curious mosaics, 
that imitated tlie art of the pencil in the elegance of design, and the 
variety of colours. The Egyptian granite W’as beautifully incrusted 
witli the precious green marble of Numidia; the perpetual stream 

Vr* 1 ^* **1***^'®®* compared with another of scvenljr pounds of bacon for an amphora 

/RAi ***■ about uxlecopeoce the gallon. 

(54) The anonmoui author of the Dcscriptiou of the World (p. 14. io tom. iii. Goograph. Minor. 
U(boo]y observes of Lucanta, in hU barbarous Latin, Rtsio optima, ct ipsa omnibus habuodaos, cl 

arduiu roultum foras emittii. Propter quod cst in nonlitwi, cojus aoseam aoimalium variam, &c. 

(55) See Novell, ad ealcam Cod. Theod. D. Valent. I. i. til. xv. This law was published at Rome, 
June the 29ih, A D. 452. 

(56) Suclon. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor himself, in his favonrile wine 
of Rlt^ia, never exceeded a Mx/arsua (an English pint). Id. c. 77. Torreolius ad loc. and Ar- 
buthnoi's Tables, p. 86. 

(57) His design was to plant vinejards along the sea^coasl of Hctniria (Vopiscus, to Hist. August, 
p. 225.); the dreaiy, unwholHSome. uncultivated Maninmc of modern Tuscany. 

{58} Olyrapiodor. apod Phot p. 197. 
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of hot water was poured ioto the capacious basons, through so naay 
wide mouths of bright and massy silver; and the meanest Roman 
could purchase, with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a 
scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite the envy of the kingsi 
of Asia (59). From these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty 
and ragged plebeians, without shoes and without a mantle ; who 
loitered away whole days in the street or Forum, to hear news, and; 
to hold disputes; who dissipated, in extravagant gaming, the mi- 
serable pittance of their wives and children ; and spent the hours 
of the night in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indulgence of 
gross and vulgar sensuality (60)^ , . 

Games and But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle multi— 

qieeiacies. depended on the frequent exhibition of public games and 
spectacles. The piety of Christian princes had suppressed the in- 
human conabatsof gladiators; but the Roman people still considered 
the Circus as their home, their temple, and the seat of the republic. 
The impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure theic 
places, and there were many who passed a sleepless and anxious 
niglit in the adjacent porticos. From the morning to the evening, 
careless of the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, who sometimes 
amounted to the number of four hundr^ thousand, remained in 
eager attention ; their eyes fixed on (he horses and charioteers, theu; 
minds agitated with hope and fear, for the success of the colour$ 
which they espoused : and the happiness of Rome appeared to hang 
on the event of a race (Cl). The same immoderate ardour inspired 
their clamours, and their applause, as often as they were entertained 
with the hunting of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical 
representation. These representations in modem capitals may 
serve to be considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, and 
perhaps of virtue. But the Tragie and Comic Muse of the Romans, 
who seldom aspnred beyond the imitation of Attic genius (62), had 
been almost totally silent since the fall of the republic (63) ; and 

(M) Seneci (cpittol, Ixxxvi.) coa pares the bttba of Scipie AfriesDua, ai bitTilLi of Litonmin, 

I wilb the roagiiinreiiu^ (which was conlioually iocreasiiig} of iXie pabtic balks of Rome, long before 
I tb« siaiclv Therrme of Antoiiiaas and Diocletian were erected. The qnadrant paid for admiaekn 
I arat the quarter of the <u, about one eigblk of an English penaj. 

3 (60) Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 6. and 1. xxriii. c. 4.), after deKribiog the luxury and pride of the 

nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the vices and follies of the common people. 

(61] iuvenai. Satir. xi. 191, die. The expressions of the historian Atnmiauus are not less stroMg 
and animated than those of the satirist ; and both the one and the other (tainted from ibe life. The 
nambers which the great Circus was capable of receiving are taken from the original Notitimoi 
the city. The JifTerenccs between them prove that they did not transcribe each other ; but tho sofll 
may appear incredible, though the country on these occasions Qockod to the 6ty. 

(62] Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Gncca 

Au« deserere el celebrate domoslica beta. 

Horat. IpialsA. ad Piaonea, 2SS. ami tbo learned, thongli peqdexod, note ofDacier, who might hare 
allowed the name of tragedies to ibc Drutut and the Deciut of Pacuvius, or to t^ Cato of Rater* 
mao. The Oecooto, ascribed to one of the Sanecaa, sUU resMins a very uBfavonrable spedmea of 
Roman tragedy. 

(63] la the time of (Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was redaeed to (be imperfect method of 
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Ihcir place iras unworthily occupied bf licentious farce, efleminate 
music, and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes (6i), who main- 
tained their reputation from the age of Augustus to the sixtii cen- 
tury, expressed, witliout the use of words, the various fables of the 
gods and heroes of antiquity; and the perfection of their art, which 
sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always excited 
the applause and wonder of the peo]>te. The vast and magniKcent 
theatres of Home were filled by throe thousand female dancers, and 
by three tlioasand singers, with the masters of the respective 
choruses. Such was the popular favour which they enjoyed, that, 
in a time of scarcity, when all strangers w'ere banished from the city, 
the merit of contributing to the public pleasures exempted them 
from a law, which was strictly executed against the professors of 
the liberal arts (65)'. 

It is said, that the fooKsh curiosity of Elagabalus attempted to 
discover, from the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number of the in- 
habitants of Home. A more rational method of enquiry might not 
have been undeserving of the attention of the wisest princes, who 
could easily have resolved a question so important for the Homan 
government, and so interesting to succeeding ages. The births and 
deaths of the citireB»were duly registered ; and if any writer of 
antiquity had condescended to mention the annual amount, or the . 
common average, we might now produce some satisfactory calcu-' 
lation, which would destroy the extravagant assertions of critics, 
and perhaps confirm the modest and probable conjectures of phi- 
losophers (66). The most diligent researches have collected only 
the following circumstances; which, slight and imperfect as they 
are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the question of the po- 
pulousness of ancient Rome. I. When the capital of the empire 
was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured, by Ammopius, the mathematician, who found it equal to 
twenty-one miles (67). It should not be forgotten that the form of 
the city was almost that of a circle; the geometrical figure which is 
known to contain the largest space within any given circumference. 
II. The arcliitect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan ag^, and 

hiring a great roooi, and reading his pla^r to the company, wbom.ke invited for that purposo. (See 
Dialog, de Oratofibos, c. 9. 11. and Plin. Spislol. vii. 17.) 

($4| Seethe iD||^ue of Lucian, entitled de Saltatiooe, tom. ii. p. 96S— *317. edit. Reitz. The 
paotomimes obtained the honourable name of^ttpov^ot; and it waa retfuir^, that thejr should 
he couversant with almoat every art and icicoce. Burette (in the Memoires de TXcad^mie dea In* 
scriptions, loai. i. p. 137, dtc.} haa givoa t short bUt 0 f 7 of the art of pantomimes. 

(63) Ammianos, 1. xW. c. 6. He comptoins, with deoent indignation, that the streets of Rone 
were filled with crowds of females, who might have given children to the state, bat whoee only oc* 
cupetioD was to curl and dress their hair, and jactari volabilibns gjris, dam exprimuol innumert 
simulacra, qoz finxere fabulm tbratrales. 

(66) Liptius (tom. iii. p. 433. de Hegeited. Romana, I. IH. e. 3.) and Isaac Toesius (ObservaL Tar* 
p. 35—34.) have indulged strange dreams of four, or eight, or foorteen millions in Rome. Hr. Hume 
(Bastys, vol. L p. 450-437.), with admirable good sense and scef^sm, betrays some secret dis> 
position to extenoatc the populoosness of ancient tiroes. 

(67) Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. Bee Ftbricins, Bihl. Graec. tom. is. p. 400. 
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whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and autliority, 
observes, tliat the innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the 
city ; and ^at the want of ground, which was probably contracted 
on every side by gardens and villas, suggested the common, though 
inconvenient, practice of raising the houses to a considerable height 
in the air (68). But the loftiness of these buildings, which often 
consisted of hasty work and insufficient materials, was tlie cause of 
frequent , and fatal accidents; and it was, repeatedly enacted by 
Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices 
within the walls of Romo, should not exceed the measure of seventy 
feet from the ground (69). UI. Juvenal (70) laments, as it should 
seem from his own experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, 
to whom ho addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, witliout 
delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase, in the 
little towns of Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the same 
price, which they annually paid for a dark and miserable lodging. 
House-rent was therefore immoderately dear : the rich acquired, 
at an enormous expense, the ground, which they covered with pa- 
laces, and gardens; but the body of the Roman people was crowded 
into a narrow' space; and the different floors, .and apartments, of 
^Uie same house, were divided, as it is still tlie custom of Paris, and 
•other cities, among several families of plebeians. IV. The total 
number of houses in the fourteen regions of tlve city, is accurately 
stated in the description of Rome, composed under the reign of Theo- 
dosius, and they amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and 
dighty-two (71). The two classes of domus and of insults, into 
which they are divided, include all the habitations of the capital, of 
every rank and condition, from the marble palace of the Anicii, w ith 
a numerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, and lus wife, were 

(M) Id aoMm majesUte orbii» el civiura infinila frtquiintia ioonouvabiieahabiUtioQfisoiHtt 
fail expheare. Ergo cum reeipere non (loasel area plana taniaro mulUindioem in urU, ad auxilium 
aitliudln a fedifiaorum ri^ ip« corgil deveniro. Vilnit. ii. 8. Thli pateage, which I owe U> Vo*. 
SIU9, IS eloar^ *ln>ng, and comprehensive, 

m AAoccTOiTe of Plinjr, Ari.lide., clindiao, Boliliui, Sic. prove tho ioiufBcioncT 

of ISoM rMtriclivc edku. Soc Upaloi, do Hagoiuid. Komaofl, 1. iii. c. 4. 

— — Tabnlata tibi jam tertia fumaiit : 

Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidalur ah imis 
Vllimus ardebilp quem leguta sola luetur 
A pluvia. Juvenal. Silir. iii. 199. 

(TO| Hood Ihe whole third wUro, hot porlioaUriT I«6. Ml. Ac. The dotcriptkn of a crowded 
•nowla, or lodgiog-ho|MO io Petrooio. (c. D6. «7.(, pctfccO, ullJe. with the complilnu of jnvenal ; 

. , ' f””" ^ oolhorilv, lhac, in the lime of Aoguitoo (Heioecduo, Htal. Jorii. Roman. 

^ IV p 181.) tho ordmarj rent of Ihe ocvcral Mnacola, or a|»nmeou of ao •■uula, aeooallv pro- 
*"(’*'**”'* looloroei, belweon throo aod four hundred pouodo ■tcrliog (Paedeot. I. air. 

bnildinp ' 

1 . ^ composed of 1780 domus. or great hooseo, of 48,803 insula, or plebeian 

ha^tioD,( 0 M Jiardioi, Roma Antiea, 1. iii. p. 88.); and iheK oumben ace aacectaiued by tho 
agreement of the tcaia of the didcrenl Xoliiia. Nardini, I. viii. p. 498. 500. 
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permitled to hire a wretched garret immediately under the tiles. If 
we adopt the same average, which, under similar circumstances, 
has been found applicable to Paris (72), and indilTcrcntly allow 
about twenty-five persons for each house, of every d^ree, wo may 
fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve hundred thousand : 
a number which cannot bo thought excessive for the capital of a 
mi^ty empire, though it exceeds the populousness of the greatest 
cities of modern Europe (73). 

Such was the state of Rome under the reign of Honorius ; at the First singe or 
time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather the blockade, Golbt, 
of the city (74). By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, 
who* impatiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric encom- 
passed the walls, eommanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted 
all communication with the adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded 
the navigation of the Tiber, from which the Romans derived the 
surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions 
of the nobles, and of the people, were those of surprise and indig- 
nation, that a vile Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the 
world : but their arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune; and 
their unmanly rage, instead of being directed against an enemy in 
arms, was meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. 

Perhaps in the person of Serena, the Romans might have respected 
the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive mother, 
of the reigning emperor : but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho ; 
and they listened with credulous passion to the tale of calumny, 
which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal correspond- 
ence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by the same 
popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any evidence of her 
guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. Serena was ignomi- 
niously strangled; and the infatuated multitude were astonished 
to find, that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce 
the retreat of the Barbarians, and the deliverance of the city. That ?““»««■ 
unfortunate city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and 
at length the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of 
three pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to 
nothing; and tlie price of corn still continued to rise in a rapid and 
extravagant proportion. The poorer citizens, who were unable to 
purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 

(72) Sec that accurate writer H. de MeuancCf Recherchea m h Populatioo, p, 175—187. Pron 
probable, or ceruia groaadi, b« aH%aa to Paria 23,585 housea, 71,114 famlliea, aod 578,630 ioba- 
bitaols. 

(73) This compatatiOD U ool very different from that which V. BroUer, the laat editor oTTacilos 
(tom. ii. p. 380.), baa aaaomod from aimilar principlea; though be acema to aim at a degree of pro* 
ciaioo, which it ia neither poaaibla nor important to obtain. 

(74) For the eventa of the firat aiege of Rome, which are often confoanded with thoae of the ae> 
cond aod third, aee Zoaimus, 1. v. p. 350—354. Soiomeo, 1. ix. c. 8. Olympiodonis, ap. Phot, 
p. 180. Philoitorgiua, 1. xii. c. 3. and Godefroy, Diasertat. p. 467 — 475. 
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the rich ; and for a while the public misery was alleviated by the 
humanity of L«ta, the widow of the emperor Gralian, who had 
fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated, to the use of the indi- 
geot, tlie princely revenue, which she annually received from the 
grateful successors of her husband (75). Rut these private and 
temporary donatives were insufficient to appease Urn hunger of a 
numerous people; and the progress of famine invaded Ute marble 
palaces of the senators themselves. The persons of both sexes, who 
had been educated in Uie eiijoyment of ease and luxury, discovered 
how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature; and lavished 
their unavailing treasures of gokl and silver, to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which they would formerly have r^ected 
with disdain. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagina- 
tion, the alimenU the most unwholesome or pernicious to the con- 
stitution, were eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage 
of hunger. A dark suspicioa was entertained, that some desperate 
wretches fed on the bodies of tlieir fellow-creatures, whom they had 
secretly murdered ; and even molliers (such was the horrid conflict 
of tlie two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in the hu- 
man breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants .(76) I Many thousands of the inliabitanta of 
Rome expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of suste- 
nance ; and as the public sepulchres witliout the walls were in the 
power of .the enemy, the stench, which arose from so many putrid 
Plague, and unburied carcasses, infected the air; and the miseries of famine 
were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and eflbclual relief, which were 
repeatedly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, supported, for 
some time, the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the 
despair of any human aid tempted them to accept the offers of a 
SnpcntiUon. prseternatural deliverance. Pompeianus, precfect of tlie ci^, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, 
that, by tlie mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they could 
extract the liglitniog from the clouds, and point tliose celestial fires 
against the camp of the Rarbarians (77). The ini|>orlant secret 


(75) The molW of L«U was oamod PiMaaeoa. Berfeiher* fanalj, aBdooQalrT,ara uokoowa. 
Ducaoge, Fam. ByitoUn. p. 59. 

(76) Ad Defaadoa cibos enipil esurieoUmn rabies, et soa invicem membra laoiaroDt, dam mater 
non parcit lactcoU iofantUe ; et recipit ulero, quern paullo aote cITuderat. Jerom ad Priocipiam, 
torn. i. p. 131 . The same horrid circumsuocc U likewise told of (be sieges of Jerusalem and Paris. 
For the latter, comiiare the teoth booh of (be Bcnriade, and (be Journal de Henri IT. tom. 1. p. 47 

and obserre, that a plain narrative of fhets is much more pathetic than the most laboured do* 
scripdoDS of epic poetry. 

(77^ Zosimns (1. t. p. 355, SS6.) speaks of these ceremonies, like a Creek nnaCquaioted wUb tho 
national superstition of Home and Toscany. 1 suspect, that they consisted of two parts, tho secret, 
and the public ; tho former were probably an imitation of the arts and speHs, by which Kama had 
drawn down Jupiter and his thtuider on Mount Aventine. 

— Quid agant bqums, qua eannina dicant. 
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was communicated to Innocent, the bishop of Romo ; and the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter is accused, perhaps without foundation, of pre- 
ferring the safety of the republic to Uie rigid severity of the Chris- 
tian worship. Bnt when the question was agitated in the senate; 
when it was proposed, as an essential condition, that those sacrifices 
should be performed in the Capitol, by the autliority, and in the 
presence, of the magistrates ; the majority of that respectable as- 
sembly, apprehensive either of the Divine, or of the Imperial, dis- 
pleasure, refused to join in an act, which appeared almost equiva- 
lent to the public restoration of Paganism (78). 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at least Aiarici«»pu 
in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, who in ,Dd7."iril.« 
this emergency assumed the supreme powers of government, ap- 
pointed two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. This impor- 
tant trust was delegated to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish extraction, 
and already conspicuous in the administration of provinces ; and to 
John, the first tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, 
by his dexterity in business, as well as by his former intimacy with 
the Gothic prince. When they were introduced into his presence, 
they declar^, perhaps in a more lofty stylo than became their ab- 
ject condition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain tlieir dig- 
nity, cither in peace or war ; and tliat, if Alaric refused them a fair 
and honourable capitulation, he might soimd his trumpets, and pre- 
pare to give battle to an innumoi^le people, exercised in arms, 
and animated by despair. “ The thicker the hay, the easier it is 
“ mowed,” was the concise reply of the Barbarian ; and this rustic 
metaphor was accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, expres- 
sive of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, 
enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. He 
then condescended to fix the ransom, which he would accept as the 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and silver 
in the city, whether it were the property of the state, or of indivi- 
duals; all the rich and precious moveables; and all the slaves who 
could q>rove their title to the name of Barbarians. The ministers 
of tlio senate presumed to ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, If 
“ such, 0 king I are your demands, what do you intend to leave 

Qoaqtw inkMt rapem sedlbui u(e Joveta, 

Scire DCfkt homiai.* 

Tbe onctlia, gbicMs of V«rs, the pignara Imperii, whidi were eairied ht solemi) proce«rioB <m 
tbu calccde of March^ derrred Iheir origio fyom this nysterioua event (Ovid. Fait. iii. ttd— It 
was probably devgaod to revivo this ancient festivait wbicb bad been saporcased by Tbeodmius. 

In llat caac, we J^ver a cbronolt^ical dale (Varcb the lit. A.. D. 409 J wbicb bai not bitberto been 
observed. 

(78) Soxoinen { 1. lx. c. 6. ) iononatot, that tbo experiment was aclnallyyi tbongb nxunccetiruUy, 
made ; but be does not mention the nama of Innocent : and Tlllemont [Hdm. Ecd^. tom. x. p. 945.) 
is determined not to believe, Uiat a pope could be guilty of such Impiotu oondcsoentton. 

* On the enrions qoestion of Ibe knowledge of eonsnll Enaebe SaWerte, d«s SriftiwxM 
condncUng lightning, possessed by the ancients, c. xxiv. Paris, 1829.— >M. 
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“us?” “ Yoin lives;” replied the haughty conqueror: they 

trembled, and retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspension 
of arms was granted, which allowed some time for a more temperate 
negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed; 
he abated mpeh of the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented 
to raise the siege, on the immediate payment of five thousand 
pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds of silver, of four thou- 
sand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and 
of three thousand pounds weight of pepper (79). But the public 
treasury was exhausted ; the annual rents of the great estates in 
Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by the calamities of war; 
the gold and gems had been exchanged during the famine, for the 
vilest sustenance ; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed 
by the obstinacy of avarice ; and some remains of consecrated spoils 
afTorded the only resource Uiat could avert the impending ruin of 
the city. As soon as* tlie Romans had satisfied the rapacious de- 
mands of Alaric, tliey were restored, in some measure, to the enjoy- 
ment of peace and plenty. Several of the gates were cautiously 
opened ; the importation of provisions from the river, and the adja- 
cent country, was no longer obstructed by tlie GoUis ; the citizens 
resorted in crowds to the free market, which wax held during three 
days in the suburbs; and while the merchants who undertook the 
gainful trade, made a considerable profit, the future subsistence of 
the city was secured by the amplo magazines which were deposited 
in the public and private granaries. A more regular discipline, than 
could have l>een expected, was maintained in the camp of Alarie; 
and the wise Barbarian justified his regard for the faitli of treaties, 
by the just severity with which he chastised a party of licentious 
Goths, who had insulted some Roman citizens on the road to Ostia. 
His army, enriclicd by the contributions of the capital, slowly ad- 
vanced into tlie fair and fruitful province of Tuscany, where he 
proposed to establish his winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard 
became the refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had 
broke their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuries, and the disgrace, of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time, he received a more honourable 
reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus (80), tlie brother 
of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from the 
banks of tlie Danube to those of tlie Tiber, and who had cut their 

(T9) Pep[M'r wti a rarMrite in^redicot of the moat oxp«iuiTf‘ Boman cookorji aod the belt sort 
eonuBOoW told for denarii, or ten abillingi, tbc pound. See Plinr, Uiat. Nator. xii. 14. It 
WM brought from India; and tiicanme country, the coaat ofMaUhar, •tiliaffordatbegreateM plenty: 
Imt the improTemenl of irade and narigatloa has multiplied the quantity, and reduced the price. 
See Histoirc Politique et PhiliMophiqne, die. tom. 1. p. 4ST. 

(80) Thii Gothic cfaioftaio ia called by Jornandea and laklore, AlkmtJphmi by Zocimtu aod Oro- 
aioa, dcnu/pJlua; aod by Olympiodoruf, AdaotUphut. 1 bare uaod thee^brntod name of ddofpbwa, 
which seems to be autboriaed by the practice of the 8ned<», tbe lODa or brotben of tbe ancieot 
Gotbi. 
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way, with some difQcuIty and loss, through the superior numbers of 
the Imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united the daring 
spirit of a Barbarian with the art and discipline of a Roman general 
was at the head of an hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy 
pronounced, with terror and respect, the formidable name of 
Alaric (81). 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may he satisfied with 
relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without 
presuming to investigate the motives of their political conduct. In 
the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was conscious, perhaps, 
of some secret weakness, some internal defect; or perhaps the mo- 
deration which he displayed, was intended only to deceive and disarm 
the easy credulity of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the 
Goths repeatedly declared, that it was his desire to be considered as 
tlie friend of peace, and of the Romans. Three senators, at his 
earnest request, were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to 
solicit the exchange of hostages, and the conclusion of the treaty; 
and the proposals, which ho more clearly expressed during the 
course of the negotiations, could only inspire a doubt of his sin- 
cerity, as tliey might seem inadoiiuate to the state of his fortune. 
Tim Barbarian still aspired to the rank of master-general of the 
armies of the West; he stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and 
money; and ho diose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Ve- 
netia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which would have com- 
manded the important communication between Italy and the Da- 
nube. If those modest terms should bo rejected, Alaric showed a 
disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to con- 
tent himself with the possession of Noricum; an exhausted and 
impoverished country, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
Barbarians of Germany (82). But the hopes of peace were disap- 
pointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the salutary remonstrances of the 
senate, he dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of a mi- 
litary escOTt, too numerous for a retinue of honour, and too feeble 
for an army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of 
tl»o Imperial legions, were ordered to march from Ravenna to Rome, 
through an open country, which was occupied by the formidable 
myriads of the Barbarians. These brave legionaries, encompassed 
and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly; their general, Va- 
lens, with an hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of battle; and 
one of the ambassadors, who could no longer claim the protection 
of the law of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom with a 

(Si] Tbe tmtj between Alarie aDd tb« SiNMiiSf &e. Is Ukeo from Zoaimtn, I, ?. p. $54, SSS. 
9S8, 359. 3S2f 383. Tbe addiUonal ctrounslanoet tra too few «nd trifling to require Iot other 
qooUtioD. 

(83) Zosimos, 1. 1 . p. 387, 38$, 389. 
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ransom of tliirly thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of 
resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed his 
proposals of peace; aud the second embassy of the Koman senate, 
which derived weigjit and dignity from liie presence of Innocent! 
bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of tlio road by a 
detachment of Gothic soldiers (83). 

Olympius (8i) might have continued to insult the just resentment 
of a people, who loudly accused him as tlie author of the public 
calamities, but bis power was undermined by the secret intrigues 
of the palace. The favorite eunuchs transferred the government of 
lionorius, and the empire, to Jovius, tlio Praetorian prasfect; an 
unw orthy servant, w ho did not atone, by the merit of personal at- 
tachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his administration. The 
ciilc, or escape, of the guilty Olympius, roserred him for more vi- 
cissitudes of fortune: he experienced the adventures of an obscure 
and wandering lifc; he again rose to power; he fell a second time 
into disgrace; bis ears were cut off; he e.xpirod under the latsh; 
and his ignominious death afforded a grateful spectacle to Iho frieuds 
of Stilicho. After the removal of Olympius, whoso cliaracter was 
deeply tainted willi rcligiouwrfauaticism, the Pagans and heretics 
were delivered from the impolitic proscription, whidi excluded them 
from the dignities of tho stale. Tlw brave Geiinerid (83), a soldier 
of Barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship of his anees- 
tors, had been obliged to lay aside tlie military belt: and though he 
was repeatedly assured by Uie emperor himself, that laws were not 
made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept any 
partial dispensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace, till he 
had extorted a general act of justice from tlic distress of tho Roman 
government. The conduct of Gennerid, in the important station, 
to which he was promoted or restored, of master-general of Dal- 
matia, Pannonia, Noricusa, and Rhastia, seemed to revive the dis- 
cipline and spirit of tlie r^uWie. Prom a life of idleness and w ant, 
his troops were soon iiahiluated to severe exercise, and plentiful sub- 
sislpce; and his private generosity often supplied tlie rewards 
which were dnnied by the avarice, or poverty, of the court of Ra- 
venna. The valour of Gennerid, formidable to the adjacairt Bar- 
barians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian fronUer; and hia 
vigilant care assisted the empire wiUi a reinforcement of ten thou- 
sand Hmw. who arrived on the oo*6iies of Italy, attended by snch a 
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conrfff of provisions, and such a numerous train of sheep and 
oxen, as might have been gufficient, not only for the march of an 
army, but for the settlement of a colony. But the court and coun- 
cils of Honorim still remained a sceWe of weakness and distraction, 
ehwmiption and anarchy. Instigated by the pr»fcct Jovius, the 
guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two go- 
dptrIs, and of the two princ?i>al ewtulchs. The generals, under a 
perfHtiou# ppomlae of safety, were sent orf ship^board, and privately 
executed ; While the favotilr of the dtinuchs procured them a mild 
and aeeuro exile at Wilaw and Constantinople. Eusebius tht! en- 
nneh, and the Barbarian Allobich^ sneceeded to the command of the 
bed-chamber and of the goards; and the mutual jealousy of these 
lubordinate ministers was the eause of their mutual destruction. 
By the insolent order of the count of the domestics, the great 
chamberlain was sdiamefully beaten td death with sticks, before the 
eyes of the astonished emperor^ and the subsequent assassination of 
Allobich, in the midst of a pnblic procession, is flic only circum- 
stance of his life, in which Ifonorins discovered the faintest symptom 
of eotirago or resentment. Tet before they fell, Eusebius and AI- 
lobich had contributed flieir part to the rtiin of the empire, by op- 
posing the conclusion of a treaty which JoVitlS, from a selfish, and 
perhaps a criminaf, motive, had negotiated With Afaric, in a per- 
sonal interview under the walls of Bhnlnt. Ruring the absence of 
JovioB, the emperor was persuaded fo assume a lofty (one of in- 
Hexiblo dignity, such as* neither his situation, nof his character, 
oould enable him to snpporf; and a letter, Signed with (he name of 
Htmorius^ was immediatefy dispatiihed to the PrsetoHaA praefect, 
granting him a free permission to dispose of the pnblic money, but 
sternly refusing to prostitute the military honours of ROihe to the 
proud dcmaiHfs of a Barbarian. This letter was imprudently com- 
muniea’tcd to Alaric himself^ and the GotUr, ttllo in the wliole trans- 
action had behaved with temper and decency, expressed, in the most 
^outrageous language, his lively sense of fliC insult sC wantonly of- 
fered to his person, and to his nation. The conference of Rimini 
was hastily hitorrnpfcd ; and the prsefeef Jovius, on his return to 
Ravenna, was compeiied to adopt, and even to encourage, tllfA ta- 
^ionablo opinions of the court. By his advice and example, fho 
princapel officers of the- state and army were Cbfiged to SVrtiar, that, 
without listening, In alii/ circumstanced, (o any conditions of peace, 
they would still persevere in perpetual and implacable war against 
the enemy of the republic. Thi^ rash engagement opposed an in- 
superable bar to aH fntwre negotiation. The ministers of Honoritis 
were heard to declare, that, if they had only invoked the name of 
the Deity, they worfd consnlt the public safety, and trust their souls 
to the mercy of ffcavefi : but they had sworn by the sacred head of 
the emperor himself; they had (ooched, rw sctemtt ceremony, that 
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august seat of majesty and wisdom; and the violation of their oath 
would expose them to the temporal penalties of sacrilege and re- 
bellion (86). 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, the 
security of the marshes and fortifications of Uavenna, they aban- 
doned Rome, almost without defence, to the resentment of Alaric. 
Yet such was the moderation which he still preserved, or alTected, 
that, as he moved with his army along the Flaminian way, he suc- 
cessively dispatched the bishops of the towns of Italy to reiterate his 
offers of peace, and to conjure the emperor, that he would save the 
city and its inliabitauts from liostile fire, and the swerd of the Bar- 
barians (87). These impending calamities were however averted, 
not indeed by the wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or hu- 
manity of the Gothic king; who employed a milder, though not less 
effectual, method of conquest. lustivid of assaulting the capital, 
be successfully directed his efforts against llic Port of Ostia, one of 
tlie boldest and most stupendous works of Roman magnificence (88). 
Tl» aeddants to which the precarious subsistence of tlio city was 
continually exposed in a winter navigation, and open road, had sug- 
gestctl to theigenius of the first Cmsar the useful design, which was 
executed under the reign of Claudius. The artiticial moles, which 
formed tliu narrow entrance; advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled-the fury of the waves;' while the largest vessels securely 
node at anobor within: three deep and ca)>ack>us basons, which re- 
ceived the' northern branch; of the Tiber, about two miles from Uie 
anciont colony of Ostia (89). The Roman Port insensibly swelled 
to the sizo of an/cpisoopal city (90),i where tlie corn of Africa was 

[86] Znsimas, 1. V. '{1; SSj, 3SB, 30V. Vhi« cttOSiif Of f wnMog 1 )t tJio llcad. Of life, of safety, or 
genUli, of abo sosiToigo, wm of Ibe higliatt aaliquily, both ia X(y|it '<eai«as, alii. 16.) aid Soy- 
ibia. It soon U«nsrorred, hv nailery, to tbo Cxsars : and TerlulUan com(>laJQs, that it was tbo 
only <n(V which' the Romans of Us time affecinl id See an' df^nt Disserta^on of iho 

Ahhe Kawhia on the Oaths of, ik« AacieDts» in the M4m. 4c fAcaddnia 4c* lAscxiptions, too. i. 
p. 908, 909. 

(8t) Zositnvs, 1. 1 . p. 968, 999. T have softened the expressions of Kladc, who expatiates, in too 
florid f jnannor, OD' the history <4 OooQo. 

(88| See SnetoD. in ^laod. c. 90. Sion Caasios, 1. lx. p. 949. edit. Rr'imar, and the lively desenp- * 
Um of Javeaal, SaUfi 'xIi. 75, &e. In thesixleeoih teniary, when the'renfalns of Ihls^Angnstan 
pott ware jtiU visihie^ tlie antiqaarinas shotchod the plan (see D’Aaville, Miin. d« I'Aoidemie dee 
losonjitions, toon. xxx. p. 198.], and declared, with enthusiasm, that all the mooarchs of Europe 
^old be nnabli to^xecule so gmt ■ work (Bei|;ter, Ilist. des grands ^hemins desRomatns, tom. il 
p. 358.). 

(89) The Oitut T^berina (see Cluver. Italia Anliq. 1. tii. p. 870—879.). In the plural number, the 
two mouths of the Tibar, were separated by the Holy Island, an equilateral Uiangle, whose sides 
were each. of them computed at alboat two miles. Thu o4ony of Ostia was foimdcd immediately 
btqroad the lafi, or ■outhnra, and the Port immediately boyoud the right, or oorihem, branch of tbo 
river ; ami the distanoa between their remains measures tomeihiog more than two mile* on Ciogo- 
lani’s map. In the lime of Strabo, the sand aud mud deposited by the Tiber, bad choked the bar* 
boor of Ostia ; the progreaa of the same cause bad added much to the siio cd the Holy Island, aud 
gradually left both Ostia and the Port at a eousulerable distance fmm the shore. The dry channels 
( Cumi morti), and the large estuaries (staguo di Poueute, di Levanic), mark the changes of the ri. 
ver, and the ctloru of the s^a. Consult, for Urn present state of this dreary and desolate tracts tho 
excellrot map of the ecclesiastical sute by the malbematicians of Benedict TIT. ; an actnal survey of 
the Agro Romano^ in six sheeu, by Ciogolaoi, which contains 113,819 rwh&ia (about 570,000 acres) ; 
and the large topc^phical map of Ametl, in eight sheets. 

,(90] As early as iho third (Urdaer’s Credibility of the Gospel, part U. tol. Ul. p. 89—92.), of ai 
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deposited in spacious granaries for the use of the capital. As soon 
as Alaric was in possession of that important place, he summoned 
the city to surrender at discretion ; and his demands were enforced 
by the positive declaration, that a refusal, or even a delay, should 
be instantly followed by the destruction of the magazines, on which 
the life of the Roman people depended. The clamours of that 
people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride of the senate; 
they listened, without reluctance, to the proposal of placing a new 
emperor on the throne of the unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage 
of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on Attains, prefect of 
the city. The grateful monarch immediately acknowledged his pro* 
tector as master-general of the armies of the West; Adolphus, with 
the rank of count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the per- 
son of Attalus ; and the two hostile nations seemed to be united in 
tlie closest bands of friendship and alliance (91) > 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of 
the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic arms, was 
conducted, in tumultuous procession, to the palace of Augustus and 
Trajan. After he had distributed the civil and military dignities 
among his favourites and followers, Attalus convened an assembly 
of the senate ; before whom, in a formal and Qorid speech, he as- 
sorted his resolution of restoring the majesty of the republic, and of 
un4ing to the empire the provinces of Egypt and tlie East, which 
had once acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such extrava- 
gant promises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just con- 
tempt for the character of an unwarlike usurper ; whose elevation 
was tlie deepest and most ignominious wound which the republic 
had yet sustained from the insolence of the Barbarians. But the 
populace, with their usual levity, applauded the change of masters. 
The public discontent was favourable to the rival of Honorius ; and 
the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 
degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from a prince, who, 
in his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan su- 
perstition, and who had since received the sacrament of baptism 
from the hands of an Arian bishop (92). The first days of the 
reign of Attalus were fair and prosperous. An otficcr of confidence 

kait the foorth, «mU 0 ry^{Camt. a Sancta Paul 6 , N 6 iH. BccfN: p. 47.}, lh« Poii of Itoin«iral an 
epUKopal eUff which wu ihemolUhed, oi it slioultJ 9 ^, in the ninth century, by pope Grcf(ory IV. 
(loring the iaoRikmi of the Arabs. It U now reOncM to ap iirn, a church, and lip; honie, or palace, 
of the hitltop;-Mbo mnltt aaonhef^x'Cardinal-bialiopaorthe Roman chorelt. Sm iKhioard, De$- 
criaione di'Rnma et detf A|(ro Rotmno, p. '9l28.* 

(91) For the elevation of Altalua, conniltZosimos, I. ri. p. 977 — Soxomon, 1. -lx. c. 8 , 9* 
Olympiorhw. ap; Phot; p; fW, 78!. PhlkSetoTK. I. XlL'e. 3. 09 ^ fiodcfWrr, IMsafertal. p. 470. 

(91) may atimil the uvidenee of Secn>i<ten for the Arian baptism, and (hat of Philottorgiot for 

the Pagan oduenlion, of Atlaliw< T!te visible joy of Eosimm, and the discontent which be'hnpntes 
to the Anieiao ftfnily, are very nofiivevmiltle twihe Christianity of the new emperor. 


Attahu Is 
created 
emperor by 
Ibe Goths and 
Romaoi. 



* Compare Sir W. Gell, lorao and its Tloinity, vol. U. p. I. 
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was sent willi an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the obe- 
dience of Africa ; the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror 
of the Gothic powers; and Uioiigh the ci^ of Bologna made a vi- 
gorous and elfecUial resistance, the people of Milan, dissatisfied 
jierhaps with the absence of Honorius, accepted, with loud accla^ 
mations, the choice of thi} Roman senate. At the head of a for- 
midable army, Alaric conducted his royal captive almost to the gates 
of Ravenna ; and a solemn emiiassy of the princi{ml ministers, of 
Jovius, the Pratorian prefect, of Vadens, master of the cavalry and 
infantry, of the qunestor Potamius, and of Julian, the first of the 
notaries, was introduced, with martial pomp, into the Gothic camp. 
In the name of their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the 
lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the provinces of 
Italy and the West between the two emperors. Their pro|H)8ala 
were rejected with disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated by the 
insulting clemency of Attalus, who condescended to promise, that, 
if Honorws would inaUntly resign the purple, he should be jieiv 
mittod to pass the remainder of his life in the pcaoeful exile of 
some remote island jU3). So desperate indeed did the situation of 
the son of Theodosius ap|iear, to those who were the best acquainted 
with his strengtii and resources, that Jovius and Valons, his mi- 
nister and his general, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the 
sinking cause of their benefaoUvr, and devoted their treacherous al- 
legiance to the servioo of his more fortunate rlvah Astonished by 
such examples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the ap- 
proach of every servant, at the arrival of every meesoiiger. He 
dreaded the secret enemies, who might lurk in his capital, his pa- 
lace, his bedchamber; and some ships lay ready in the harliour of 
Ravenna, to transport the abdicated mouareh to the dominions of 
ilia infant nephew, the erajieror of the East, 
d b there is a Providence (such at least was the opinion of the 

^ historian Procopius (1)4.)) that watches over innucenoe and folly; and 
A. i). 410. pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably 
be disiuited. At the moment when his desgiair, incapable of any 
wise or manly resolution, meditated a shainofiil flight, a seasonable 
reinforceniont of four thousand veterans unexpectedly landed in 
the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity 
liad not been corrupted- by tho factions of the court, he committed 
the walls and gates of the city;,.and the .slumbers of the emperor 
were no longer distiirlied by tlie apprehension of imminent and in- 
ternal danger. The favourable intelligence which was received 
from Africa suddenly changed the opinions of men, and the state of 

(Ml Hu carriul liU inwlonco » Sir, u toSMliro Hut ku iIhmiIiI niuUUlu Honorim befcre be Mai 
biui into exile. Hut tbil ftnerlion of Zotimiu h ,le«ln>red br Ihe more imiwnial testimour ol OItto. 
plo.lnrm, »ho allribnto Ibn nnsenerou, proposal (wbicb was abaololelv rejected by Attain,) to the 
basencts, and the Irearherv, of Jovius. 

(94) Procop. dcBcII. Vandal. L i. c. 2. .4.^- 
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public aflairs. The troops and ofnoors, when Attains had sent 
into that province, were defeated and slain; and the active zeal of 
Heracliai) maintained his own allegiance, and that of his people. 

The faithful count of Africa transmitted a large sura of money; 
which fixed Uie attachment of the Imperial guards; and his vigi- 
lance, in preventing the exportation of ooen and oil, introduced f»>- 
miue, tumult, and discontent, into the walls of Home. The 
failure of tlie African expedition, was the source of mutual com- 
plaint and recrimination in the party of Attains; and the mind of 
his protaetor was insensibly alienated from the interest of a pvinoe, 
who wanted spirit In command, or docility to obey. The most im> 
prudent measures were adopted, nrilhout the knowledgey or against 
tlie advice, of Alaric ; and live obstinate refusal of the senAte, to 
allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of tire hundred Goths, 
betrayed a sus)>kious and distrustful temper, which, in their .situa- 
tion, was neither generous nor prudent. The resentment of the 
Gothic king was exasperated by Uie maliciouB arts of .Poviuf, Who 
bad been raised lOi Uie rank of patrician, and who afterwards ex- 
cused bis douiile periidy, by, declaring, withoiiiia Mush, that he 
had only seemed to abandon tlie service of Uonorius, mare efTixrtn- 
ally to ruin the cause of the usurper- In a large plain near Ri- 
mini, and in tjip: presonoe.sii an innumeraUe muUitiidd of . Romans 
and barbarians, the weetebeiiAUalus was publicly despoiled of the 
diadem, and purple^ and those cixsigttSoC royalty were tent by Ala- 
ck, as the idedge of. peace and. fckndsbip, to the son of Theodn- 
sius (9b).; Tim officers wh« returned to their duty, were reinstated 
in their eroploymento, and oven, the merit of a tardy repentance was 
graciously allowed; but the degraded emperor of tlin Romans, do- ^ . 
sicous of life, and insensible of disgrace, implored the permissbn of ; 
following the £otbic camp, in the train of a haughty and capricious 
Barbarian (9(>)k <i ih . 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the rurs tKge 
conclusion of the jieace ; and Alaric advanced within three miles of s^me”*** 
Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, whoso 
insolence soon returned with the return of fortune. His indignation »*. 
was kindled by the report, that a. rival chieftain, that Saras, the 
personal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe of the house 
of Balli, had been received into tlie palace. At the head of three 
hundred followers, that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna; surprised, and cut iu pieces, a considerablo 
body of Goths; re-entered the city in triumph;. and. was pcrmilled 

.- 'I 

(95) Sec the canse am} circumyuncci of tho fall of Attains io Zosimns, I. vi. p. 380 — 303. Sozo- 
DPR» 1. is. 0 . 8. I'kilnatoig. L nUi. c. The t«*o aoU of iadMioitv in the Thootlosiao Code, I. 

U. lit. xxxyiii. Ie|;. tl, 12. nhich xrere publiabed the I'ith ol FebruarVf an the 8tb of Augnet, A. D. 

410, evidcTHiy rclaU) to this asur|ier. 

(96) In hoc, Alaricn^, impentore, (heto, infccto, refocto, ac defect! . limain riait, ct lodum 
spectavil imi>erii. OroMu», I. vil. c. 42. p. 582. 
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to insult hU AdverMryt by the Toke of a heraM, who pdbliely de^ 
cluritd )^t tha guilt of Ai^ic had for ever excluded hfin from the 
friea4)4iip,Aod aHJauee of the emperor (97). The crime' and folly 
of t|ii 9 coi«tt;PfrflavenniL was expiated, a third time, by the cala- 
mities of The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled 

hif appetit^ioriplundw and revenge, appeared in arms under the 
vy^ls ^jl^ieapital; and the trembling senate, without any hopes 
of ^ef,, pr« 4 >ared, by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of 
(heir country. But they were unable to guard against the secret 
conspiracy of their slaves and domestics; who, either from birth or 
interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of 
midnight, Salarian gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants 
were. aWAkened'by the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpdti 
Eleven bundrod and sixty-throe years after the foundation of Roni^ 
the Imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so considerSbld 
a part of manki^, was driveled to the licentious fury of the tribes 
of Germany and Scythia (98). 

tor proclamation of Alaric; when he forced his entrance into d 
the Chriitiia vanqui^ed ,city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to seize 
the rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spbils of’, 
a wealthy and efleminate people : but- he exhorted them, at tire 
. same time, to spare the lives ef the unresisting citizras, and to re- 
spect the churches of the apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy 
and inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tu- 
mult, several of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a re-^ 
cent conversion ; and some instances of their uncommon piety and 
moderation are related, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of eccle- 
siastical writers (99). While the Barbarians roamed through the' 
city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an agad virgin, who 
ha(^^evoted her life to the service of the altar, waalorced open by 
one of the powerful Goths. He immediately demanded, though " 

, ,1 li.ra ■ ’>»J 


{97} Zoslmiis, 1. vi. p. 38i. Sozomen, I. ix, c. 9. PUiloslorgiOA, 1. xii. e. 3. In this place the 
text orZosiimis is mutilalMl, and we have lost the remainder of his sixth atul last book, which ended 
with the sack of Heme. Crodidoos and partial as he is, we must take oar leave of that historian with 
some regret. 

(98) Adest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obsidel, turbat, irrtitnpit. Orosius, 1. vil. c. 39. p. 573. He 
dispatches this great event in seven words ; but he employs whole pages In celebrating the devotion 
of the Goths. 1 have extracted, Crom an iinprobalile story of Procopius, the circumlaneei which 
had an air of probability. Procop. de Bell. Tandal. I. i. c. 2. lie supposes, that ibe city was sur> 
prised while tbo senators slept in tho afternoon ; hut Jeroro, with more authority and more reason, 
aftiims, that it was in the uigbt, noclo Moab capla est; uocte cecidit murus ejas, tom. i. p. 121. ad 
Priocipltin. ' 

[99} Orositts (L vU. c. 39. p. 573—576.] applauds the piety of the Christian Goths, wllhoal teem- 
ing to perceive that the greatest part of them were Ariao heretics. Joinandes {c. SO. p. 653. ) and 
Isidore of Seville [Chron. p. 714. edit. Grot.}, who were both attached to the Gothic cause, have 
repeated and embeliish(.Hl these odifymg tales. According to Isidore, Alaric himself was beard to 
say, that he waged war with the Romans, and not with the apostles. Such was the style of the se- 
venth century : two hundred years before, the fame and uerithad been ascribed, not to the apos- 
tles, but to Christ. 
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civil language, all the gold and silver in her possession ; and was 
astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him to a 
splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest materials, and the 
most curious workmanship. The Barbarian viewed with wonder 
and delight tliis valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a 
serious admonition, addressed to him in the following words: 

“ These,” said she, “ are the consecrated vessels belonging to 
“ St. Peter : if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed 
“ will remain on your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep 
“ what I am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with 
•reverential awe, dispatched a messenger to inform the king of the 
treasure which he had discovered ; and received a peremptory orde» 
from Alaric, that all tlie consecrated plate and arnaments should bo 
transported, witliout damage or delay, to the church of the apostle. 
From the extremity, perliaps, of the Quirinal hill, to the distant 
<iuarler of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, marching 
in order of battle through the principal streets, protected, with glit- 
tering arms, the long train of their devout companions, who bore 
aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver ; and the 
martial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with the sound of 
religious psalmody. From all the adjacent houses, a crowd of 
Christians hastened to join this edifying procession ; and a multitude 
of fugitives, without distinction of age,- or rank, or even of sect, 
liad the good fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable sanc- 
tuary of the Vatican. The learned work, concerning the City of 
God, was professedly composed by St. Augustin, to justify the ways 
of Providence in tlie destruction of the Roman greatness. He cele- 
brates, witJi peculiar satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ; 
and insults his adversaries, by challenging them to produce some 
similar example of a town taken by storm, in which the fabulous 
gods of antiquity had been al)le to protect either themselves or their 
deluded votaries (100). 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinary examples of pii 
Barbarian virtue had been deservedly applauded. But the holy®™ 
precincts of the Vatican, and the apostolic churches, could receive 
a very small proportion of tlie Roman people : many thousand war- 
riors, more especially of the Huns, who served under the standard 
of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least to the faith, of 
Christ; and we may suspect, without any breach of charity or can- 
dour, that, in the hour of savage licence, when every passion was 
inllamed, and every restraint was removed, the precepts of the 
Gospel seldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. 
The writers, the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, have 


(100) See AugusUe, Je CiviUll. Dei, 1. i. c. l-«. He perUcoleri; eppeeU to Iho eumplee of Tfot, 
Svracu»e, aud Tarentum. • r j» 
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freely oonfeseed, thata cruel slaughter was made of the Romans(101 j ; 
and that the streets of the city were filled with dead bodies, which 
remained williout burial during the general consternation. The 
despair of the citizens was sometimes conrerted into fury; and 
whenever tlie Barbarians were provoked by opposition, they ex- 
tended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and 
the helpless. The private revenge of forty thousand slaves was 
oxercis^ without pity or remorse; and the ignominious lashes, 
which they had formerly received, were washed away in the blood 
of tlio guilty, or obnoxious, faniilics. The matrons and virgins of 
Romo were exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension* 
chastity, than deatli itsdf; and the ecclesiastical historian has 
aeleclud an example* of female virtue, for the admiration of future 
ages (102). A Roman lady, of singular beauty and orthodox faith, 
liad excited the impatient desires of a young Goth, wlm, according 
to the sagacious remark of Sozomon, was attached to tho Arian he- 
resy. E\as|>eraled by her obstinate resistance, he drew his sword, 
and, with tite anger of a lover, dightly wounded her neck. The 
bleeding heroine still oontinued to bravo his resentment, and to 
re|)el liis love, till the ravislicr desisted from his unavailing eiforts, 
respectfully cuttducted her to tho saiu'tuary of tlio Vatican, and gave 
six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on condition that 
they should restore her inviolate to Hie arras of her huslxind. Such 
instanoes of courage and generosity were sot extremely common. 
The brutal soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites, without con- 
sulting eitlker the inclination, or the duties, of their female oapUvee; 
aud a nice (|ucstion of casuistry w'as seriously agitated, M'hether 
tliose tender victims, who had inOexiMy refused their consent to 
the violation which ttiey sustained, had lost, by tlteir misfortiino, 
the glorious crown of virginity (103). There were other losses 

(101] Jerom (tom, i. p. 1!U. Principtam) bu applied to tbo mck of Bone all Um strong espno* 
sioos of Virgil : — 

QuiscUd(>m iltiiu ooettS} quls funcra fasdo, 

Esplict't, &c 

Procoptiu ( U I. c. i-] poMlirely affirms ibot graat obbIxts were iU>o by tbo Gotbs. Ajogni'm ( dc 
Civ. lioi, 1. i. r. 1*2. 13.) olTorf Christian coHiInrl for tbo dcatli of ibofte vboeo Itedies (multaoor- 
poro) bad renaloetl (lit lonfa sfro^^ei aDboried. Baronins, from ibc liifferi'iit writings of thcFalbers, 
bu tlirowD some light on tbe mck of Rome. ArmI. Ecdcs. A. D. 419. No. 16—44. 

(1U2) Soionicn, 1. ix. c. 10. Augustiii (de Civitat. I)oi, 1 i.C 17.} iDtinaieSr ibat smao di^ias 
or iiialrons acuially ltlU<d tbemsdvof to escape violation ; and though bo admires tbeir spirit, be U 
obliged, by bis Ibeology, to condemn tbeir sash presumption. Perhaps the good btsliop of Hippo was 
too easy in tho belief, as well as too rigid in ibe ceosarc, of this act of Cesnale keroiBin. Tbo iwooiy 
■midout (if they ever exbiotl], wbo threw tbomtolvct into the Elbo, w ben Hagdebiirgli wa< taVeu by 
storm, have been ismlli|>li«d to the number of twelve bnudred. Sen Harte's Kstnry nf Gustartis 
Adolphus, vol. i. p. 308. 

(1(^) See Aitgiistin, de Gvital. Dei, 1. 1 . e. 16. tS. He treats tho snltjoct with remarkable acen- 
racy ; and after admitting that tbero cannot be any crimo, where tbere is no consent; be adds, Sed 
quia non Mliim quod ad dolon'm, vehim etiam quod ad libidinotn, portinol, in corporo alieno per* 
pelrari potest ; quicqtitd late factum fuerit, eUi rutonlam constaoliisiino animo pudicitiam non 
cxculit, pudorom Uinou incutit, no credatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod Ucri foriasse 
sUte caruisaliqua voinpiate non poinic In c. 18. be makes somcjeibiloos distinctkms between moral 
and pliyucal virgioUy. « 
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indeed ot a more ^bstantial kind, and more general concern. It 
cannot be presumed, tbat all the Barbarians were at all times ca» 
pable of perpetrating such amorousoutragesjand the want of youth, 
or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part ot Uie Roman 
women from the danger of a rajie. But avarice is an insatiate and 
imiversal ])assion ; since liin enjoynaent of almost every object tbat 
can aRord pleasure to tlie diilercnt testes and tempers of mankind 
may be procured by the possession of wealth, in the pillage of 
Rome, a just preference was given to gold and jewels, which contain 
the greatest value in tl»e smallest compass gnd weight : but, after 
these pof teblo riches had been removed by themore diiigeat robbers, 
the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of tl»eir splendid and costly 
furniture. The sideboards of wassy plate, and the variegated 
wardrobesof silk and purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons, 
Uiat always followed lluj march of a Gothic army. The most ex- 
quisite works of art wore roughly handled, or wantonly destroyed : 
many a statue 'was melted Ibr the sake of the precious materials ; 
and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was shivered into 
fragoteulshy Uio stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of riches 
served only to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force 
from their prisoners the confession of hidden treasure (lOfv). Visible 
splendour and expense were alleged as the proof of a plentiful for- 
Ume ! Uk appearance of poverty was imputed to a parrimonions 
disposition ; and the obstinacy of some misers, who endured the 
most cruel torments before tlwy would discover the secret object of 
their alfectkiu, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 
under the lash, for refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 
Tile edihees of Rome, tiiough tl»e damage has been much exagge- 
rated, received some injury from the violonco of the Gottis. At 
their entrance through the Salarian gate, they fired the adjacent 
houses to guide their march, and to distract tlie attontiori of the 
citizens : the flames, which encountered no obstacle in the disorder 
of the night, consumed many private and public buildings; and 
the ruins of tlie |>alace of Sallust (105) remained, in the age of 
Justinian, a slatp^ monument of the Gothic conflagration (106). 

(IM] NarceUa, a Bonun U«Jy, equally rw ^ cc table Ibr ber ranWf ber af^, and b«r picty^ waa thrown 
oa Ui€ gi^od, aad crneily bcal«o and wbippud, caoam fnitibot llageUisqnet die. ^rea, tom. i. 
p. 121. adPriiicl|iiam. Soe Aiq^atin, da Chr. Dei, 1. 1. c. IP. Tko modero Socoo di Boat, a. 208. 
givt** of ibO'taricMw melbodA ol torturing priMson for gold. 

(lyS), Tpie hislohal) SaUual, who UMfully practised the vices wbieb bo has so eloqoonUy coostired, )j 
ClUpluyM the plunder of NtioiHUa Isadora his pslace and gardens on the t^iriiial bill. Tke spot I 
Where the house stood U now marked by ihi* church of St. Sumous, KTinroied only by a street from ‘ 
the baths of Diocletian, and not far distant from the Salai iau gate. Soe Nvdini, Bvota Anlicn, p. ; 

192, 193. and the great Plan of Modom Rome, by Kolli. 

{106} The expressions ol Proco|Hus art* distinct and modarato (da Belt Vandal. 1. i. f. 2,}. The 
^ronicle orHaittellious speaks loo strongly, partemur bis Romx cromavU; and tbo words of Pbi- 
wftlorgius cpitvrtot^ is -eii; xrtpix'vr,^, I. xb. c. 3.) convey a fatso and exaggerated 

ulca. Baiganu bas composed a particular disserutioa I soe tom. iv. Antiqoil. Bum. «nnv.) to {irov« 
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Yet a cootemporary historiao hag obgerved, that fire «mld scarcclf 
CODSUOM the enormous beams of solid brass, and that the sheng^ 
of man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of ancient struo 
tures. Some truth may possibly be concealed in his devout asser- 
tion, that the wrath of Ueaven supplied the imperfections of hostile 
raj^; and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the sta- 
tues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled in the dust by the 
slipie of lightning (107). uvjb 

Whatever might be the numbers, of equesttiaB,'or plebeian rank, 
who perished in the njassacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed^ 
that only one senatorlost bis life by the sword of tlie enemy (106); 
But it was not easy to compute the multitudes, who, front an hen- 
nourable station, and a prosperous fortune, were suddenly reduced 
to the miserable condition of captives and exiles. < As the Barba- 
rians had more occasion for money than for slaves, they fixed, at a 
moderate price, the redemption of their indigent prisoners; and 
the ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends, or 
the charity. pf strangers (109). The captives,, who were, regularly 
sold, either ip open market, or by private contraot, would have 
l^ally regained, lbei[{nativ&freedom,'Wbicb it was impossible for a 
citizen to lose, or ,tp alienate (110). But as it was soon discorded, 
that the vindicsiion.of their libwly would endanger their lives; and 
that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked 
to murder, their uspless prisoners; the civil jurisprudenee had been 
already qualified by a wise regulation, that they should be obliged 
to serve the moderate term of five years, till they had discharged 
by their labour the price of their r^emption(lll).‘^ The nations 
who invaded the Roman empire, had driven before them, into Italy, 
whole troops of hungry and affrighted provincids, less apprehensive 
of servitude than of famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy 
dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, the 
most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread 

{107) OrotitH, 1. ii. c. 19. p. 143. He Speaks as if hc.dlsapprovod aM slatacs; vol Dcatn vcl 
minem mcotiunlor. They cooslslod of tbo kiag9 of Alba and Rome from ibe Romans, illus« 

trious citber io arms or arts, ami ibc deified Caisars. The cxpfe&sion which he uses of Forum U 
aomewbat ambiguoas, since there existed principal Fora ; but as they were all conligoous and 
adjacent, in the plain which is sarroiinded by the Capitolinc, the Qiiirinal, thcEsquiline, and the Pa- 
latine bills, they might fairly bccoosHlcrcd as one. Sec the Roma Antiqua orDonatas, p. 162 — 201. 
and the Roma Antica of Nardini, p. 212 — 273. The former is more useful for the ancient deKrip- 
tions, the latter for the actual topography. 

(108) Orosius (1. II. c. 19. p. 142.) compares the eruelty of (he Gauls and the clemency of the Goths. 
Ibi vix quemqnam inrontumscnalorem, qtii rei absons cvascrit; hie vix qiiemquam requiri, qiii forte 
nt latens perierit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and ))crbap8 of falsehood, iu this antithesis ; and 
Socrates [1. vii, c. 10.) affirms, perhaps by an oppoaito exaggeration, that nMity senators were put to 
death with various and exquisite toriares. 

(to9) MuUl. . . . Christiani in capltvitaiem duoti suaU Augnatio, do Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 14. ; and the 
Christians experienced no {>eculiar hardships. 

(110) See lleincccius, Arrtiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p. M. 

(til) .ippci^dix Co<l. Thoodos, xvi. io Sirmood. Opera, ton. i. p. 135. This edict was published 
on the lull of December, A. D. 406, and is more rta so liable than properly bekmgod to the mioisten 
of Honoiins. 
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terror and desolation along the seacoast of Cainpank and Tuscany, 
the little island of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argonlarian promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile attempts; 
and at so small a distance from Rome, great numbers of citizens 
were securely concealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot (112). The ample patrimonies, which many senatorlan fami- 
lies possessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time, and pru- 
dence, to escape from the ruin of their country; to embrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most illustrious of these 
fugitives was the noble and pious Proba(113), the widow of the 
prasfoct Petroniiis. After thedeath of her husband, the most power* 
ful subject of Rome, she had remained at the head of the Anician 
family, and successively supplied, from her private fortune, the 
expense of tlie consulships of her three sons. When the city w’as 
besieged and taken by the Goths, Proba supported, with Christian 
resignation, the loss of immense riches; embarked in a small vessel, 
from whence she beheld, at sea, the flames of her burning palace, 
and fled with her daughter Laita, and her grand-daughter, the ce- 
lebrated virgin, Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent 
profusion with which the matron distributed the fruits, or the price, 
of her estates, contributed to alleviato the misfortunes of exile and 
captivity. Rut even the family of Proba herself was not exempt 
from the rapacious oppression of count Heraclian, who basely sold, 
in matrimonial prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome to the 
lust or avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives w ere 
dispersed through the provinces, along the coast of Egj-pt and Asia, 
as far as Constantinople and Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlem, 
the solitary residence of St. Jerom and his female converts, was 
crowded witli illustrious beggars of either sex, and every age, who 
excited the public compassion by the remembrance of their past 


(112) Emimis Igilii lylTosi caenminfe mlror; ' 

Qocra fraudare nefaa landia bonore mud* 

Bajc proprioc nuper tuUla eaUDiiiU saUua; 

Siv« lod iogcniOf leo Domiol ge&io. 

Gorgite com modico Tictriciboi obttilH amtif, 

" Tapquam loogioquo ditaociaU mari. 

' Uaoc mullos lacera niKopit ab urbe fugatos 

' Bic fnaia ponto oerla Umore talus. 

Plurima terrcoo populaveral aaquora bello, 

CoDtra oaturam classe timeodui M|oea : 

CDum, mira fides, vario discruntoe portam ( 

Tam prope Romanis, tam procul essa Gelit. 

Rolilius, in Uinerar. 1. 1. 32$. 

The island is now called Giglio. See Clover. Ital. Antiq. 1. i(! p. 502. 

(113) As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with the life of St. Angnstln, they 
are diligently illustrated by Tillemoul, Mem. Becl^. tom. liH. p. 620—035. Some lime after their 
arrival in Africa, Demetrias took the veil, and made a vow of virginitv ; an event which vnts consider* 
ed as of the highest importance to Rome and to the world. All the Sos'nrs wrote congratolaUM^ 
Setters to her ; that of Jerom Is sliU extant (tom. i. p. 62—73. ad Demetriad. de servanda Vlrgiollat.], 
and contains a mixture of absurd reaaomDg, spirited declamation, and curioos facts, some of which 
reUtc to the siege and sack of Rome, 
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tortoiifl(ll*).' catastrophe of Roffic fllled the astonished 

empire with grief atwl terror. So witereBting a contrast of gteatnesS 
and ruin, disposed fl»e fond credulity of the people tO deplore, and 
eren to esaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, 
who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental pro.^ 
phccy, were sometimes tempted to Confound the destruction of the 

capital, and the dissolution of the globe.' ' ' " 

sack of Borne There eaists in huHMin nature a strong propensity to depreciate 
tWadrantages, and to magnify the erils, of the present time. Yet, 
when thefirst'emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made 
of the real damage, the more learned and jadicions eoatemppraries 
were forced to confess, that infant Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gauls, than rfte had now sustained from 
the Goths in her declhring'age (115). The «fperienCe of elevett 
eentnries has enabled posterity to produce a much more singular 
parallel; and to affirm with contWence; lhal the ravages of the Bar- 
barians, whom Alario bad led from the hanks of the Danube, were 
less destructive, than -the hostilMieseSereisetf by the troops of Charle* 
the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who Styled hWnself emperor of ttm Ro“ 
maos (116). The Goths evacuated the city at the end of si* days,, 
but Rome remained above nine months inthe possession of the Jm- 
perialists ; and every hour was stained by some ateoeiouS act <rf 
cnieHy, lost, and rapine.i The authority of Alarie preserv ed sotettf 
order and moderation among the feroehms muHJfude, which" ad-* 
knowledged him for their leader and king? bflf the tWOstabte o# 
Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the atttich'of thn walls;' and the? 
death of the geiteral removed' every restraint Pf dlsdlpflne; fromatr 
army which consisted '^of three independent natfePB, the Itsliana, 
the Spaniards, and the Germans. In thcbegin'nfng Of the sixteentfr 
century, the manners of Italy esWbited a remarkable scene of thn 
depravity of mankind. They united the ranguinary crimes that 
prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the polished vices that 
spring from the abuse of art and luxury; and the loose adventurers, 
who had violated every prejudice of patriotism and' superstition to 
assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, must deserve to be con- 
sidered as the most profligate of the /iolldiai- At the same ajra, 

4:4. ‘ “ll • 

(114) See the pathetic complaint of JeMMR ( tom« ▼. *o Hie *econd book of 

bis Commeotariefl od the Prophet Esekiel. 

(11&) Orokiiu, tlioogh wiib some theologka> pwti>ii4y» ftaMi tliMr<DMpftri!M«rf li il. c.10. p. 148» 
\. v«. c. p. 5J6. Bui, ia the history oC the Boia*iqr tkt 6«oli^ etery tbiag is an- 

certain, and perhaps fabiiloti* ScoBewfertiwr i'lncwtiUidc, &c. de I’HisWire Romaioe, p. ; 
and Melot, in the Mem. de I’Academi^ des loscripl. tom. xt. p. i — ^21. __ 

(lid) The reader who wishes C9 iBfttfni bfomflf ofTbe diwtattMrtf df Ala EflaWMs Witot, 
p en t an admirable namtira in Mobertton’s Sfftory of V. toI. li. |f. ^ 

Antttli (fltalia of the learned Mvratoil, teffl, xit. p, oeWW If he diJiWWw 

examiDin]:’ the originals, he my haws recourse to the eighteenth booir'or the frait, hot 
history of Oaieciardini. Bot the accouat which moat iroly deMriea thBMadM ofifrflMBtlo add 
glnal, i> a little book, intlUed, II Saou <U Bomai compelled, sSHWn lom* lli» * aWntii after llW ^ 
sanlt of the dty, by the brorfhr of the hlawrian utid app^16 hm a* aWr 

magistrate, and a dispaiiionato writer. 
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Ujc Spaniards were tlie terror both of the Old and New World ; 
but their high-spirited valour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapa- 
cious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit 
of fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated practice, the 
most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their prisoners : 
many of the Castilians, who pillaged Romo, were familiars of the 
holy inquisition; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately re- 
turned from tlie conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less cor- 
rupt than the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards; and the rnstre, 
or even savage, aspect of those Tramontane warriors, often dis- 
guised a simple and merciful disposition. But they had imbibed, 
in the first fervour of the reformation, the spirit, as well as the ’ 
principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult, 
or destroy, the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition ; they in- 
dulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred against the clergy 
of every denoraination and degree, who form so considerable a part 
of tlui inhabitants of modem Rome; aiid tlieir fanatic real might 
aspiae to subvert tlie throne of AntichrisL to purify, with blood and 
href the abominations of the spiritual Babylon (117). 

The retreat of tlie victorious Gotlis, who evacuated Rome on the auho 
sixth day (118), might be the result of prudence; but it was not Homr.Td 
surely the effectof fear (119). At Uie Ivead of an army, encumbered 
with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader s^vaneed along i“8 ». 
the Appian Way into the southern provinces of Italy, destroying 
whatever dared to oppose his passage, and contenting himself with 
the plunder <rf the unresisting country. The fate of Capua, the 
proud and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and which was res- 
pected, even in its decay, as the eighth dty of the empire (129), is 
buried in oblivion ; whilst tlie adjacent town of Nola (121) has been 
illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of Paulinus (122), who 
was successively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. At the age of 
fmty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, of society 
and literature, to embrace a life of solitude and penance; and the 
loud applause of the clergy, encouraged him to despise the re- 

^17) Th4 (bnou ipitit.or toUuir, thp toBpt ni othiiniw, bm bM» foMiHy 

lackw! (IhMraet, Rlrt. <M Tarittfort d« ftlliff Prolertantes, Urre p. 90— M.J, a*! feebly 

I Scckeodorfy ComeiH. de Intbenaitmo, eapeefelH I. i. Ko. Tt. p. 199. and 1. IH. No. 192. 

P.S56.). j y 

(III) In CCiron. OraaiiM {I. tH. c. 39. p. 575.) tMeita, that be left Borne on the tAird 

ttty; but this tmify rca na clte d by tbe laBoew M motfene of grent bodteroftrofipa. 

(119} SooratM (I. vU.e,.io.>prot0iiilc,witb^aiiy oolMuroftnitb, or reasoov that Alaric IM tbo 
report, that tbearoriet ofthe Eastern empire were In ftrfi mnreh to attack him. 

(120) Aosoniui de Clarii Crbibua, p. 293. edit. Toll. The laxory of Capua had CormcrlT Mrpaaeed 
that of Sybom totlf. See AtbeMana DefpnoaofAist. 1. xH. p. 59$. edit. Caeaobon. 

(ill) Peety-efgbt yaan bHbre the ftnmdaiifra of Borne (abort 900 beftire the Chrietfan m), the 
Toteam bailfe bpaa and Mfe. at iba diattMe of h»raly>tbm nfiei flrocn each other t bet the lalief 
of the two dtioi aerer emerged from a alaM of mediocrity. 

Mss) TtMemoal MBte. Beddt. tom. rto. p, |— 149,( baa co m pM e d, with hhr ntnaf dlT^eoee, all that 
relales to the life and writings of Paallaas, wbooe retreat b celebrated ^ blf own pen, and by tbo 
ptafeaa of at. Aa^row,. Si. Jerom^ ft Angwtio, fulpidtfs Bertrv, dfc. Ms Christian driouh and 
contemporaries. 
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proaches ot his worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to 
some disorder of the mind or body (123). An early and passion- 
ate attachment determined him to fix his humble dwelling in one 
of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb of St. Failix, 
which the public devotion had already surrounded with five large 
and populous churches. The remains of his fortune, and of his 
understanding, were dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; 
whose praise, on the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to 
celebrate by a solemn hymn; and in whose name he erected a sixth 
church, of superior elegance and beauty, which was decorated with 
many curious pictures, from the history of the Old and Now Tes- 
tament. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the saint (124), 
or at least of the people ; and, after fifteen years’ retirement, die 
Roman consul was compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few 
months before the city was invested by the Goths. During the siege, 
some religious persons were satisfied that they had seen, either in 
dreams or visions, the divme form of their tutelar patron ; yet it 
soon appeared by the event, that Fselix wanted power, or incli- 
nation, to preserve the flock, of which he had formerly been \he 
shepherd. Nola was not saved from the general devastation (125) ; 
and the captive bishop was protected only by the general opinion 
of his innocence and poverty. Above four years elapsed from the 
successful invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the voluntary 
retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his successor Adolphus ; 
of and, during the whole time, they reigned without control over a 
'® country, which, in Uie opinion of the ancients, had united all the 
various excellencies of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, 
W'hich Italy had attained in the auspicious age, of the Antonines, 
had gradually declined with the decline of the empire. The fruits 
of a long peace perished under the rude grasp of the Barbarians ; 
and they themselves were incapable of tasting the more elegant re- 
finements of luxury, which had been prepared for the use of the soft 
and polished Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed an ample 
portion of the substantial plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wine, 
that was daily collected, and consumed, in the Gothic camp; and 
the principal warriors insulted the villas, and gardens, once inhabited 
by Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of Campania. 
Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Roman sena- 
tors, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, large draughts of Fa- 
lernian wine, to the haughty victors; who stretched their huge 

(133) See the afTccUonalc Icllen of Aasoottu (epUt. xix — xxt. p. 6SO-^8. edit. Totl.) to his 
colleague, bis friend, and bis disciple, Paulinus. The religion of Ausonins u stiU a problem (see 

de I'Acadcmie des Inscriptions, tom. xr. p. t2S~138.). J believe that it was sneb in his own 
time, and conseqnenllv, that in his heart he was a Pagan. 

(134) Thu bumble Paulinos once presamed to say, that he believed SI. Fslix did love him ; at 
least, as a master loves his lilUc dog. 

(t^S) See Jomsndes, de Beb. Get. c. 30. p. 653. Phiiostorgios, I. xU. c. S. Ai^ustio, de Civ. 
Dei, 1. 1. c. 10. Baroniuf, Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 410. No. 41, 46. 
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he pursued that object vrith an indefatigable ardour, which could 
neither be quelled by adversity, nor satiated by success. No sooner 
had he reached the extreme land of Italy, than ho was attracted bv 
the neighbouring prospect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet 
even the possession of Sicily he considered only as an intermediate 
step to the important expedition, w Inch he already meditated against 
the continent of Africa. The streighLs of Rhegium and Messina(128l 
arc twelve miles in length, and, in the narrowest passage, about 
one mile and a half broad ; and the fabulous monsters of the deep 
the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, could terrify 
none but the most timid and unskilful mariners. Yet as shqn as 
the first division of the Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose 

'Wi'llipll Clinic rtl* a 1.— a . ^ ^ 


racter of the Barbarians was displayed, in the funeral of a hero 
whose valour, and fortune, they celebrated with mournful applause’ 
By the labour of a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted the course 
of thcBusentinus, a small river that washes the walls of Consentia 
The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils, and trophies 
of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; the waters were then 
restored to their natural channel ; and the secret spot, where the re- 
mains of Alaric had been deposited, was for ever concealed by the 
inhuman massacre of the prisoners, who had been employed to 
execute the work (129). . '' 


urr DOuidi iiuctp >od bcf golcwn beldsj 
■Willi grim delight ibe brtKxl of winter view 
A brighter day, and akiet of anire hoe ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening roM, 
And quaff tbo pendant vintage as it grows. 



... 7 ^uiucavcir 

which sunk, or scattered, many of the transports; their courace 

/iDlinfnrI Kv •• ....... ..l a. _ i .1 • . . ^ 


, J piciiidiurc oeain 01 Alaric, which fixed, after a 

short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious cln- 
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Adolpim The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, of the Barba- 
of th6 rians, were suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs; and 
concindM • jjjg brave Adolphus, tlie brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, 
SeraiJ're, ^yas unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. The character 
and political system of Uie new king of the Goths may be best un- 
*• '*•"*■ derstood from his own conversation with an illustrious citizen of 
Narbonnc; who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, re- 
lated it to St. .lerom, in the presence of the historian Orosius. “In 

“ the full confidence of valour and victory, I once aspired {said 
“ Adolphus) to change tlic face of the universe ; to obliterate the 
“ name of Rome; to erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths; 

“ and to aciiuire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder 
“ of a new empire. By repeated expcrimeuU, I was gradually con- 
“ vinced, that laws are essentially necessary to maintain and re- 
“gulate a well-constituted state; and that the fierce untractable 
“ humour of the Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary yoke 
“ of laws, and civil government. From that moment I proposed to 
“ myself a different object of glory and ambition ; and it is now my 
“ sincere wish, that the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge 
“ the merit of a stranger, who employed the sword of the Goths, 
not to subvert, but to restore and maintain, the prosperity of the 
“ Roman empire (130).” AVlth these jiacific views, tlie successor of 
Alarie suspended the operations of war; and seriously negoeiated 
with the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was 
the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released 
from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the 
intolerable weight of the Gothic powers; and they readily accepted 
• their service against the tyrants and Barbarians who infested the 
provinces beyond the Alps (131). Adolphus, assuming the character 
of a Roman general, directed his march from the extremity of Cam- 
pania to the soutliern provinces of Gaul. His troops, either by force 
or agreement, immediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Tou- 
louse, and Bordeaux; and though they were repulsed by count 
Boniface from the walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their quar- 
ters from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. Tlie oppressed provinr- 
cials might exclaim, that the miserable remnant, which the enemy , 
had spared, was cruelly ravished by their pretended allies; yet some 
specious colours wore not wanting to palliate, or justify, the vio- 
lence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, might 
perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the govern- 

(130) Orosiui, I, c. 43.JL SM, 585. .He tm seal by 81. AogoiUor i« tb© year 415, firwa 
Africa 10 PalcsUoc, to riail St.' Jerom, aod to conuill with hioi on Uie etibjcd of the Pelagan con- 

Jomandes snpposea, withoul much probability, that Adolpbiia riaited and plundered Kotne a 
acwod iimc (more locustarom email)- letbcagreea with Oroaius in auppoaiog, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between lUo Gothic imnce and Honorius. See Ore«. 1. vii. c, 43. p. 584, 585. 
Jornandes, de Reb. Oelicis, c. 31. p. 654, 655. 
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ment of Ilonorius : the articles of the treaty, or Uie secret instruc- 
tions of the court, miglit sometimes be alleged in favour of the 
seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and Uie guilt of any irregular 
unsuccessful, act of hostility, might always be imputed, with an 
appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a Barbarian host, 
ihipatient of peace or discipline. The hixury of Italy had been less 
effectual to soften the temper, than to relax the courage, of the 
Goths; and tliey had imbibed the vices, without imitating tlie arts 
and institutions, of civilised society [132). 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his attach- 
ment to the cause of the republic was secured by the ascendant 
which a Roman princess had acquired over the heai;t and under- 
standing of die Barbarian king. Placidia (133), the daughter of the 
great Theodosius, and of Galla, his second wife, had received a 
royal education in the palace of Constantinople ; but the eventful 
story of her life is connected with the revolutions which agitated 
the Western empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. Wlien 
Rome was Grst invested by die arms of Alaric, Placidia, who was 
then about twenty years of age, resided in the city ; and her ready 
consent to the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and ungrate- 
ful appearance, which, according to the circumstances of the action, 
may be aggravated, or excused, by the consideration of her tender 
age (13i). The victorious Barbarians detained, either as a hostage 
or a captive (135), the sister of Honorius ; but, while she was ex- 
posed to the disgrace of following round Italy the motions of a Go- 
thic camp, she experienced, however, a decent and respectful treat- 
ment. The authority of Jomandes, who praises the beauty of 
Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced by the silence, the ex- 
pressive silence, of her flatterers : yet the splendour of her birth, 
the bloom” of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexlcrpus 
insinuation wliich she condescended to employ, made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Adolphus ; and the Gothic king aspired to 
call himself the brother of the emperor. The ministers of Honorius 
rejected with disdain the proposal of an alliance so injurious to 
every sentiment of Roman pride ; and repeatedly urged the restitu- 
tion of Placidia, as an indispensable condition of the treaty of peace. 
But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, w itliout reluctance, to 
the desires of the con(|ueror, a young and valiant prince, who 
yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who excelled in the 

(137) The retrt*at of the Go<hs from Ilaljr, and ihrtr first trantactionilo Gaiil, are dark and doubt* 
(ul. I hare derlred much aasifUDce from Hascou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, I. rlM. c. W, 35 
36, 37.), "bo lias illastraledj and connected, the broken chronicles and fragments of the 

(133) See an account of Placidia In Ducangc, Pam. Bjxant. p. 1 % ; and Tillemont, Hist, dec Emp. 
tom. y. |i. 760. 366, dfc. lom. tI. p. 240; 

(134) Zosim. I. V. p. 250. 

(135) Zfltiffl. I. vi. p. 383. Oroains (K tU. c. 40. p. 576.), and the Chronicles of Marcellions and 

Idalios, seem to suppose, that the Goths did not carry away Placidia tiiraflcr the last siege of 
Home. • 
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more attractive qualities of grace and beauty. Tlie marriage of 
Adolphus and Placidia (136) was consummated before the Goths re- 
tired from Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of 
their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of ingenuus, 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul . The bride, , 
attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on a thronej 
of state; and the king of the Goths, who assumed, on this occasion, 
the Roman habit, contented himself with a less honourable seat by 
her side. The nuptial gift,' which, according to the custom of his 
nation (137), was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare and mag- 
nificent spoils of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken' 
robes, carried a basin in each hand ; and one of these bisins was 
filled with pieces of gold, the other with precious stones of an ines- 
timable value. Attains, so long the sport of fortune, and of the 
Goths, was appointed to lead the chorus of the Hymenaial song ; 
and the degraded emperor might aspire to the praise of a skilful 
musician. The Barbarians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph ; 
and the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by 
the mild influence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their 
Gothic lord (138). ' ’ • ’ 

The GoUiic ' The hundred basins of gold and gems, presented to Placidia at 
UMjiircs. nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable portion of the Gothic^ 
treasures ; of which some extraordinary specimens may be selected 
from the history of the successors of .\dolphus. Many curious and 
costly ornaments of pure gold, enriched .with jewels, were found in 
their palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged, in the sixth cen- 
tury, by the Franks : sixty cups, or chalices ; fifteen patens, or- 
plates, for the use of the communion; twenty boxes, or cases, to 
hold the books of the gospels: this consecrated wealth (139) was' 
distributed by the son of Clovis among the churches of his domi- 

(136) See the piclarcs of Adolphas and PUddia, and ihe accomit of theirmarriage^ in Jornandcs, 
dc Rcb. Gcticis, e. 31. p. 654, 655. With regard to the place vlierc the nuptials ncrc •Upulalcd, 
or consummated, or celebrated, the VSS. of Jomandea vary between two ne^hbouriog cities, Forll 
and Imola (Fortim Livii and Fomm Comelii). It is fair and easy to rcconcUc the Gothic historian 
with Olympindorus (sec Mascou« I. viii. c. 46.) : hot TillemoDt grows peevish, and swears, that U is 
not worth while to try to conciliate Jornandes with any good authors. 

(137) The Visigoths (the subjectvof Adolphus) restraint^ by subsequent laws, the prodigality of 
conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make any gift or settlement for the beocBtofhis 

j wife during the first year of tbeir marriage ; and his li^rality could not at any time exceed the 
i tenth part of bis property. Tho Lombards were somewhat more indulgent.: they allowed the 
\ tnor^tfi^aip immediately after the wedding night; and this famoos gift, the reward of virginity, 
might equal the fourth part of the husband’s substance. Some cautious maidens, indeed, wmv wiso 
. enough to stipulate beforehand a present, which they were too sure of not deserving. See Moo* 
tesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 1. xix. c. 25. Huratori, ddte AotichitA Italiane, tom. i. disserUzione xx. 
p.243. 

(138) Wo owe the curious detail of this nuptid feast to the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, 
p. 185. 1B8. 

(139) See in the groat collection of the Historians of France by Bom Bouquet, tom. ii. 6rc^. 
Tnronens. I. iii.c.-lO. p. 191. Gesta Regum Ffancorum, c. 23. p. 557. Tbc anonymoos writer, 
with an igoorance worthy of his times, supposes that these instniroests of Christian worship bad 
belonged to the temple of Solomon. If be has any meaning, it must be, that they were found in 
the sack of Rome. 
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nions, and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some former sacri- 
l^e of tlie Gotlis. Tliey possessed, 'with more security of con- 
science, the famous missorium, or great dish for the service of ,tlio 
table, of massy gold, of tl^e weight of five hundred pounds, and. of 
far superior value, from the precious stones, the exquisite workman- 
ship, and the tradition, that it had been presented by .^Etius the 
patrician, to Torismond king of the Gotlis. One of the successors 
of Torismond purchased the aid of thd French monarcli by the pro- 
mise of this magniGcent gift. When ho was seated on the throne 
of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to tlie ambassadors of Da- 
gobert ; despoiled them on the road ; stipulated, after a long nego- 
ciation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold; and preserved the missorium, as the pride of the ’Gothic trea- 
sury (IW). When that treasury, after the conquest of Spain, was 
plundered by the Arabs, they admired, and they have celebrated, 
another object still more remarkable; a table of considerable size, 
of one single piece of solid emerald (n’t), encircled with three rows 
of fine pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of 
gems and massy gold, and estimated at the price of five hundred 
thousand pieces of gold (142). Some portion of the Gothic trea- 
sures might be the gift of friendship, or the tribute of obedience ; 
but the far greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, the 
spoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the Goths, umfonie 
some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the 
palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted country (143). By a 
wise and humane regulation, the eight provinces which liad been 
the most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, 

Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, obtained an indulgence of 
five years : the ordinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and even 
that fifth was destined to restore, and support, the useful Institution 
of the public posts. By another law, the lands, which had been 
left without inhabitants or cultivation, were granted, with some 
diminution of taxes, to- the neiglibours who should occupy, or the 
strangers who should solicit them ; and the new possessors were 

0^) CoDsuU tbe following origioal (cslunoDiftA in iko^slodans of Franco, tom. ii. Fmdegarii 
Scholaitici CliroQ. c. 73. p, 441. Fredegar. Fragmonl. iH. p. 463. Gc*«ta Regia Dagnlx;H» c..!29. 
p. 587. Tbeaccccaiott ofSiaenand (o the tlironc of Spain happened A. D. 631. The 100,000 piocea 
of gold were app^rialed by Dagobert to the foandation ofibe church of S^Denia. 

(141} Tbc Preaident Gogncl (Origioc dea LoU, &c. tom. M. p. 238.) it of opinion, that the aln* 

^loodoua piecea of emerald, the atalncs and columns, which anti(|uily baa placed in Egypt, at Gadet, 
at ConsUiDiinopIc, were in reality arlificial compositions of coloured glass. The famous cmcrakl 
dish, w hich is shewn at Genoa, is sup^iosott to countenanco the tuapicloo. 

(142) Elmacin. Hist. Saracunica, 1. i. p. 85. Rodcric. Tolel. Hist. Ae$t). e. 9. Cardounc, Hist, do 
I'Airiquc ct dc I'Eafiagoe sous les Arabea, tom. i. p. 83. It was called tho Table of Solomon, 
according to the custom of tlie OricnUls, who aseribc to that prince evtry ancient work of know> 
ledge or maguibceocc. 

(143) Bis tbrcelawaare inaerted in the Tbeodosian Code, 1. li. tit. xxviii. leg. 7. L. xiii. lit. xi. 
leg. 12. L. XT. til. xir, leg. l4. The expressions of the last are very remarkable ; unco they eon- 
tain not only a pardon, but an apology. 
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secured against the future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About 
the same time a general amnesty was published in the name of Ho- 
noring, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary 
offences, which had been committed by his unhappy subjects, du- 
ring the term of the public disorder and calamity. A decent and 
respectful attention was paid to the restoration of the capital ; the 
citizens were encouraged to rebuild the ediOccs which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire; and extraordinary supplies 
of corn were imported- from the coast of Africa. The crowds that 
so lately fled before the sword of the Barbarians, were soon recalled 
by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and Albinus^prmfect of Rome, 
informed the court, with some anxiety and surprise, that, in a single • 
day, he had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thousand 
strangers (IW). In less than seven years, the vestiges of the Go- 
thic' invasion were almost obliterated; and the city appeared to re- 
sume its former splendour and tranquillity. The venerable matron 
replaced her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled by the storms 
of war; and was still auiused, in the last moments of her decay, 
with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and of eternal domi- 
nion (145). 

•Betoit and This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of 
hSm, an hostile armament from the country which afforded the daily sub- 
sistence of the Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, who, 
k.D. 41). under the most difficult and distressful circumstances, had sup- 
ported, with active loyalty, the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in 
the year of his consulship, to assume the character of a rebel, and 
the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately filled 
W'ith the naval forces, at the head of which he prepared to invade 
Italy : and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tyher, 
indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the ves- 
sels, including the royal galley and the smallest boat, did actually 
amount to the incredible number of three thousand two hun- 
dred (146). Yet With such an armament, which might have sub- 
verted, or restored, the greatest empires of the earth, the African 
usurper made a very faint and feeble impression on the provinces 

fl44) Olynt^tiotlorus ap. Phot. p. l88. Philosiorgius (!• xii. c. 5.) ohservee, that whfto Honorius 
mado his triumphal CDtHTf htt cnconragol the Homans, with his hand and voice (;(£t pi xat 
to rehuilJ their city; and ihc Chronicld of Prosper commends Horadiao, qui in Roman® urLIs r«- 
paraiionem strcDUimi^hibuerat infnisierinm. 

(145] The date of the voyage of Qlandius RuHlinsNumaliaims is dogged with tome diHtcuitics; but 
bcaliger has deduced from astronomical charartjn-s, that he left Rome the 24tb of September, and 
embarked at Porto the 9lh of October, A. 1). 4l6. Spe Tillcmoni, Hist, dcs EmperoorB, torn. t. 
p. 8(h). In this poetical Itinerary, Uutilius (L t p. nS* A'c.) addresses Rome in a high: strain of 
congnlvlatjoii : 

Erigo crinales laurds, seniumqae sacratl 
YcrUcis in viridis, Roma, recingc coma«, die. 

(146] Orosius composed big history in Africa, only two years after the evcoU; yet bisaulhority 
seems to be overbalanced by the improl^bility of the f^act. Tbe-Cbrooide of tfarceltioos gives He^ 
radian 700 ships, and 3000 men; the latter of these numhera is ridiculouaiy corrupt; but the former 
woold please me very much. 
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of his rival. As he marched from the port, along the road which 
leads to the gates of Rome, he was ^countered, terrified, and 
routed, by one of the Imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty 
host, deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously fled wi& 
a single ship (1^7), When Heraciian landed in the harbour of 
Carthage, he found that the whole province, disdaining surii an 
unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was 
beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory; his consulship was 
abolished (ll|»8) ; and fire remains of his private fortune, not exceed- 
ing the moderate sum of four thousand ponn^ of gold, were granted 
to the brave Constantius, who 1»d already defended the throne, 
which he afterwards shared with his feeble sovm'rign. Uonorins 
viewed, with supine indifference, the calamities of Rome and 
Italy (11»9) ; but the rebellious atteny>ts of Attains and Heraciian, 
against his personal safety, awakened, for a moment, the torpid 
instinct of his nature. He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him from these impending dangers; and as 
Italy was no longer invaded by any foreign or domestic enemies, 
he peaceably existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants 
beyond the Alps were repeat^ly vanquished in the name, and by 
the lieutenants, of the son of Theodosius (150). In the course of a 
busy and interesting narrative, I might possibly forget to mentioe 
the death of such a prince : and 1 shall therefore take the precau-^ ' 
tion of observing, in this place, that he survived the last siege of 
Rome about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple frcan 
the legions of Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be se- 
cure. His title was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus to 
the columns of Hercules ; and, in the midst of the public disorder, 
he shared the dominion, and the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, Witli 
the tribes of Barbarians, whose destructive progress was no longer 
checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the 
kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebel- 
lious claims. Constantine engaged himself, by a solemn promise, 

(147) The Chronicle of Idalius aifirtas, without the least appearuace of troth, that be adrattced as 
far ati Otriciilum, in l^mbria, whore he was, overthrown in a gv^ai bailie, with the loss of Gfly 
thousaild men. 

(448) See Cod. Thood. 1. xt, UL. xiv. 1^. 13. The legal acts performed io hU name, oven the 
manuinission of slaves, were declared invalid, lill they hud been formally repeated. 

(149) 1 have diadaioed to mention a very foolish, aud probably a false, report (Procop. do Ball. 
Taodai. 1. i. c. 2.|, that Uoaorios was alarmed by the ion of Rone, till he understood that it wan 
not a favourite cliiclen of that name, but only the capital of the world, which had been lost. Tet 
even this tlory is tome evidence of the public opinion. 

(150) The malcriaU for the lives of all tU^ tyrants are taken from six contemporary historians, 
two Latins, and four Greeks : Ornsius, 1. vii. c. 49. p. 581, 589, 583. ; Reiiatus Proliuurus Frigeridhs, 
apud Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9., in the Uistorians ofFrance, tom. ii. p. 165, 166. Zosimus, 1. v{. 
p. 370, 371. Olympiodorns, apnd Phot. p. 180, IBI. 184, 185. Sosomen, 1. ix. c. 19, 13, 14, 15. ; 
and Philostorgius, 1. xi. c. 5, 6.,. with Godefroy’s Dissertation, p. 477^81. ; besides the foor Ghro* 
Bides of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of AquiUin, Idatins, and MarceUinas. 
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to deliver Italy from the Goths; advanced as far as the banks of tlie 
Po; and after alarming, rather than assisting, his pusillanimous 
ally, hastily returned to tlie palace of Arles, to celebrate, with in- 
temperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious triumph. But this 
transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the 
revolt of count Gerontius, the bravest of his generals ; who, .during 
the absence of his son Constans, a prince already invested with the 
Imperial purple, had been left to command in the provinces of 
Spain. For some reason, of wliich we are ignorant, Gerontius, 
instead of assuming the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend 
Maximus, who fixed his residenbo at Tarragona, while the active 
count pressed forwards, through the Pyrenees, to surprise the two 
emperors, Constantine and Constans, before tliey could prepare for 
their defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna, and imme- 
diately put to death : and die unfortunate youth had scarcely lei- 
sure to deplore the elevation of his family ; which had tempted, or 
compelled him, sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the 
monastic life. The father maintained a siege within the walls of 
Arles ; but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not 
the city been unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Italian 
army. The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful em- 
peror, astonished the contending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, 
abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the confines of Spain ; 
and rescued his name from oblivion, by the Roman courage which 
apiieared to animate the last moments of his life. In the middle of 
tlie night, a great body of his perlidious soldiers surrounded, and 
attacked his house, w hich he had strongly barricaded. His wife, 
a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, 
were still attached to his person ; and he used, with so much skill 
and resolution, a large magazine of darts and arrows, tliat above 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His 
slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, lied at the dawn 
of day; and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by conjugal 
tenderness, might have imitated their example; till the soldiers, 
provoked by such obstinate resistance, applied lire on all sides to 
the house. In this fatal extremity, he complied with the request 
of his Barbarian friend, and cut off his head. The wife of Geron- 
tius, who conjured htm not to abandon her to a life of misery and 
disgrace, eagerlj presented her neck to his sword; and the tragic 
scene was tenninafed by the death of the count himself, who, after 
three ineffecti^arstrokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in 
his heart (151). The unprotected Maximus, whom he had invested 
w'ilh the purple, w’as indebted for his life to the contempt that was 

(ISl) The praises \fliich Sosomet has beslowM on this act of Uespaiff appoar strange and scao- 
ilaious in the month of an ecclOsiaiMcal bislortan. Ho ohsencs (p. 379.}t Gerontius 

was a C^'stian ; and that her deuth was worthy of her religion, and of immortal fame. 
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entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the Barba- 
rians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom 
on the throne : but they soon resigned him to the justice of Hono- 
rius ; and the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shewn to the 
people of llavenna and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantins was his name, who raised by his ap- Character 
proach the siege of Arles, and dissipated the troops .of Gerontius, oMheg!.ne«i 
was born a Roman : and this remarkable distinction is strongly 
expressive of the decay of military spirit among the subjects of the 
empire. The strength and majesty vthich were conspicuous in the 
person of that general (152), marked him, in the popular opi- 
nion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, which he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private life, his man- 
ners were cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie with the panto- 
mimes themselves, in the exercises of their ridiculous profes- 
sion. But when the trumpet summoned him to arms; when he 
mounted his horse, and, bending down (for such was his singular 
practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated 
eyes round the field, Constantins then struck terror into his foes, 
and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of victory. He had 
received from the court of Ravenna the important commission of 
extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West; and the pre- 
tended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious 
respite, was again besieged in his capital by the arms of a more 
formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a successful 
negotiation with the Franks and Alemanni ; and his ambassador, 

Edobic, soon returned, at the head of an army, to disturb the ope- 
rations of the siege of Arles. The Roman general, instead of ex- 
pecting the attack in his lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved 
to pass the Rhone, and to meet the Barbarians. His measures 
were conducted with so much skill and secrecy, that, while they 
engaged the infantry of Constantins in the front, they were sud- 
denly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his 
lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an advantageous post 
in their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were preserved 
by flight or submission, and their leader escaped from the field of 
battle to the house of a faithless friend ; who too clearly understood, 
that the head of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and 
lucrative present for the Imperial general. On tliis occasion Con- 
stantins behaved willi the magnanimity of a genuine Roman. 

Subduing, or suppressing, every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly 

. (15!^} Et^o; a^cov ift llic expressioa of Olympiotlorus, which he seems (o have 

bowwed from Aeolus, a tragody-of Euripides, of which some fragmenU oaly ate now exUnl (Eu« 
ripid. Barnes, tom. ii. p. 443. T<r, 38 ). This allusion may prove, ibal ihc ancient tragic poets wwo 
still familiar to Lite Greeks of the Gflh century. 
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ad^nowledgod the merit and services of Ulphiias : but he turned 
vith horror from the assassin of Edobic ; and sternly intimated his 
commands, that the camp should no longer be polluted by the pre- 
sence of an ungrateful n retch, who had violated the laws of friend- 
ship and hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the walls of 
Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some confi- 
dence in so generous a conqueror. He required a solemn promise 
(or his security ; and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, 
the sacred character of a Christian Presbyter, he ventured to open 
the gates of the city. But he soon experienced that the principles 
of honour and integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct 
of Constantius, were superseded bf the loose doctrines of political 
morality. The Roman general, indeed, refused to sully his laurels 
, with the blood of Constantine; but the abdicated emperor, and his 
son Julian, were sent under a strong guard into Italy; and before 
they reached the palace of Ravenna, they met the ministers of 
death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed, that almost evwy 
man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the princes 
whom the accident of their birth had seated on the throne, a rapid ^ 
succession of usurpers, regardless of the fate of their predecessors, 
still continued to arise. This mischief was peculiarly felt in the 
provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the principles of order and obe- 
dience had been extinguished by war and rebellion. Before Con- 
stantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of the siege 
of Arles, intelligence was received in the Imperial camp, that Jo— 
vinus had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper Germany, at 
the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king 
of the Burgundians ; and that the candidate, on whom they had 
bestowed the empire, advanced with a formidable host of Barba- 
rians, from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every 
circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the short history of the 
reign of Jovinus. It was natural to expect, that a braVc and skil- 
ful general, at the head of a victorious army, would have asserted, 
in a held of battle, the justice of the cause of Honorius. The hasty 
retreat of Constantius might be justified by weighty reasons; but 
ho resigned, without a struggle, the possession of Gaul : and Dar- 
danus, the Pr»torian praefect, is recorded as the only magistrate 
who refused to yield obedience to the usurper (153). When the 
Goths, two years after the siege of Rome, established their quarters 
in Gaul, it was natural to suppose that their inclinations could be 

(1&3) SitJoiiins Apollinaris (1. v. epist. 9. p. !39. ami Not. Sirmond. p. 58.), after stigmatising the 
fncorufaiicj/ of Consiantinc, the facility of Jovinus, the per^y of Geronlius, cf>nliDUt»# to ob«;nie, 
that the vices of thc'^o tyrants were united in iho person of Dardaniis. Yet the pr;nfoct supported 

a respectable character in the world, and even iu the church ; held a devout corTespoiideoce with 
St. Augustin and St. Jrrom ; and was complimented by thu latter (tom. iii. p. 66.) with the epithets 
of Cbrislianorum Nobilissiinc, and Nobiliuin Chriiliauissime. 
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divided only between the' emperor Honorins, with whom they had 
formed a recent alliance, and the degraded Attains, whom they 
reserved in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part 
of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for 
which it is not easy .to assign a cause, or a date], Adolphus coB^ 
nected himself with the usurper of Gaul ; and imposed on At&jns 
the ignominious ,task of negociating the treaty, which PatiGed his 
own disgrace. We are again surprised to read, that, instead of 
considering the Gothic alliance as the Grmest support of his throne, 
Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, the oflicious 
onportunity of Attalus; that, scorning the advice of his great ally, 
he invested with the purple his brotlier Sebastian; and that he 
' most imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, when that gallant 
chief, the soidi^ of Uonorius, was provoked to desert the court of 
a prince, who knew not how to reward, or punish. Adolphus, 
educated among a race of warriors, who esteemed the duty of ro- 
‘ iVenge as the most precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the he- 
reditary enemy of the house of Balti. He attacked Sarus at an 
unguarded moment, when he was accompanied only by eighteen or 
twenty of his valiant followers. United by friendship, animated 
by despair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this band of 
heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the compassion, of 
their enemies; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils (15k), 
than he was instantly dispatched. The death of Sarus dissolved 
the loose alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the usur- 
pers of Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of love and pru- 
dence; and soon satisGed the brother of Placidia, by the assurance 
that he would immediately transmit, to the palace of llavenna, the 
heads of the two tjTants, Jovinus and Sebastian. The king of the 
Goths executed his promise without difficulty or delay : the helpless 
brotliers, unsupported by any personal merit, were abandoned by 
their Barbarian auxiliaries; and the short opposition of Yalentia 
was expiated by the ruin, of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. 
The emperor, chosen by the Roman senate, who had' been pro- 
moted, degraded, insulted, restored, again degraded, and again in- 
4|ulted, was finally abandoned to his fate ; but when the Gothic 
king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, by pity or con- 
tempt, from offering any violence to the person of Attalus. The 

(154} Tb« rxprosiioD roajr be uoderviood almoal lilenllj t OlympioiloriM o'xxxot; 

Sa'xxo^ (or vaxo;}* may signify a sack, or a loose garment; and tbis motbod of 
eAUQgliog and caicbing ao enemy, lacioiis contorti^, was much pracliscd by the Hons (Ainmian. 
Zxxi. 2.). li t'ut pris vif avee des blots, is the traDSlaUoa of Tillemoot, Hist, des EtnpereiirK, tom. v. 
p.600. 


* Bekker in bis Photius roads voxxoi;, bnt protected him with theiT shields, in Older to lake 
im the new ediliOD of the Byzantines*, he retains him «Irre. Pholios. Bekker, p. 

9:txxQ({) «bicb is translated Semis, as if they 
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uafurtunate Attalus, who was left without subjects or allies, em- 
barked in one of the ports of Spain, in search of some secure and 
solitary retreat : but he was intercepted at sea, conducted to the 
presence of Honorius, lc4 in triumph through the streets of Rome 
Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the 

S nd step of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same 
sure of punishment, with which, in the days of his prosperity, 
he was accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted- on Attalus 
himself : he was condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, 
to a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied 
with the decent necessaries of life. The remainder of the reign of 
Honorius was undisturbed by rebellion ; and it may bo observed, 
that, in the space of five years, seven usurpers had yielded to the 
fortune of a prince, who was himself incapable’ Mther of counsel 
or of action. _ 

The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, from tlie enemies 
' of Rome, by. the sea, by the mountains, and by intermediate pr&>* 
vinces, had secured tlic long tranquillity of that remote and se- 
questered country; and we may observe, as a sure symptom of 
domestic happiness, that, in a period of four hundred years, Spain 
furnished very few materials to the history of the Roman empire. 
The footsteps of the Barbarians, who, in the reign of Gallienus, had 
penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the re-; 
turn of peace ; and in the fourth century of the Christian sera, the 
cities of Emcrita, or Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tar- 
ragona, were numbered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
world. The various plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral king4oms, was improved and manufactured by the skf)l of 
an industrious people; and the peeuliar advantages of naval stores 
contributed to support an extensive and profitable trade (155). 
The arts and sciences flourished under the protection of tlie empe- 
rors ; and if the character of the Spaniards Was enfeebled by peace 
and servitude, the hostile approach of the Germans, who had spread 
terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed to 
rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As long as the defence 
of the mountains was entrusted to the hardy and faithful militia of 
the country, they successfully repelled the frajiient attempts of tb^ 
Barbarians. But no sooner, had the national troops been com- 
pelled to resign their post to the Honorian bands, in the service of 
Constantine, than the gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed 
to the public enemy, about ten months before the sack of Rome by 

(155) 'V\'iiboal rt>cuiTiDg to ihc more ancient writers, I uliall quote three rt'spoctablc teslimooies 
which belong to the fourth and eevcotU centuries ; the Ex{)Ositio tolius Uundi (p. 16., in the third 
volume of Uiidson’s Mihor Geographers], AusOnius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 24‘i. edit, loll.), and Isi- 
dore of SeviDt* (Prjcfat. ad Chron. ai). Grolium, Hist. Gotlu 707.). Many (larlicalars relative to the 
fertility and trade of Sjtain may be found in Noanius, Uispadia illuslrata; and in lluct, UUU du 
Comtnerco dcs Anciens, c. 40. p. 228 — 234. 
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the €oths (156). The consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of ra- 
pine, prompted the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their 
Station; to invito the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alani ; and to swell the torrent which was poured with irresistible 
violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The mis- 
fortunes of ^ain may be described in the language of its most elo- 
quent historian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, and 
perhaps exaggerated, declamations of contemporary writers (157) 

“ The irruption of these nations was followed by the most dreadful 
‘‘calamities: as the Barbarians exercised their indiscriminate. 

cruelty on the fortunes of the Romans and the Spaniards' and 
“ ravaged with equal fury the cities and the open country ’ The 
“ progress of famine reduced the miserable inhabiUnts to feed on the 
“ flesh of their fellow-creatures; and even the wild beasts, who 
“ multiplied, without controul, in the desert, were exasperatbd' by 
“ the taste of blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly to attack 
“ and devour their human prey. Pestilence soon appeared the 
“ inseparable companion of famine ; a large proportion of the people 
‘ was swept away; and the groans of the dying excited only the 
‘‘ envy of their surviving friends. At length the Barbarians, sa- 
tia ed with carnage and rapine, and afflicted by the contagious 
evils which they themselves had introduced, fixed their perma- 
nent seats in the depopulated country. The ancient Gallicia 
whose limits included the kingdom of Old Castile, was divided 
between the ^,and the Vandals; the Alani were scattered 
owr the provih^ of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the Me- 
« ^ the Atlantic Ocean; and the fruitful territory of 

Boetica w'as allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
.. .‘his partition, the conquerors con- 

tracted with their new subjects some reciprocal engagements of 
protetion and obedience: the lands were again cultivated ; and 
the towns and villages were again occupied by a captive people. 
The greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed to prefer 
this new condition of poverty and barbarism, to the severe op- 
pressions of the Roman government; yet there were many who 
still asserted their native freedom ; and who refused, more espe- 
“ yokJ(l^p mountains of Gallicia, to submit to the Barbarian 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had 

“W':'>>cpropl,cci«ofI)»mfl 10 these nalioesl eaUmities- and is there 
fore oH,ged to aeeomrao,lale the eireoourtance. of the evont to the tenns of the pre,li’etioo ^ 

(158) Manana do RehtisIIispaDicis, 1. V. c. !. lorn. i. D ]Ai romi't mS n j « . 
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approved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obe> 
dicnce of his brother Honorius. Peace M as incompatible with the 
situation and temper of the king of tlie Goths. He readily accepted 
the proposal of turning his victorious arms against the Larbarians 
of Spain ; the troops of Constantius intercepted his communication 
M'ith the sea-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards 
the Pyrenees (159) ; he i)assed the mountains, and surprised, in the 
name of the emi)eror, the city of Barcelona. The fondness of 
Adolphus for his Roman bride, was not abated by time or posses- 
sion ; and the birth of a son, surnamed, from his illustrious grand- 
sire, Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever in the interest of the 
republic. The loss of that infant, whose remains were deposited 
in a silver coHin in one of the churches near Barcelona, afJKcted his 
parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the la- 
bours of the field; and the course of his victories was soon inter- 
rupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently received into his 
service one of. the followers of Sarus ; a Barbarian of a daring spirit, 
but of a diminutive stature; whose secret desire of revenging the 
death of his beloved patron, was continually irritated by the sar- 
casms of his insolent master. Adolphus was assassinated in the 
palace of Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were violated by a 
tumultuous faction (ICO) ; and a stranger to the royal race, Singo- 
ric, the brother of Sarus himself, was seated on the Gothic throne. 
The first act of his reign was the inhuman murder of the six chil- 
dren of Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, w hom he tore, 
without ])ity, from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop (161). 
The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the re.speclful compassion, 
which she might have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated 
with cruel and wanton insult. The dauglitcr of the emjieror Theodo- 
sius, confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled 
to march on foot above twelve miles, before the horse of a Barbarian, 
the assassin of a husband whom Placidia loved and lamented (162). 

But Placidia soon obtaineii the pleasure of revenge ; and the view 
of her ignominious sulTerings might rouse an indignant people 
against the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh day of juj^, 
usurpation. After tlie death of Singeric, the free choice of the hS^ 
tion bestowed the Gothic spectre on Wallia; whose warlike and am- 
bitious temper appeared, in the beginning of his reign, extremely 

(159) This mixtorc of force and persuasion mav be fairlj inferred from comparing Orosiosand 
Jomandes, tlie Roman and the GoUiic bislorian. 

(160) According to (be system ofJornandes (c. 33. p. 659.), Iho (me hereditary right to the Gothic 
sceptre was v<'.$led in the Amnft; btil those princes, who were the vassall of thullani, commanded 
the tribes of the O&trogotlis in some dUUJil )iaru of Germany or Scythia. 

(161) The murder is’relsted by Olympiodorus; but the oumbei of the children is taken from an 
o[4laph of sns|iccled authority. 

(162) The death of Adolphus was celebrated at ConsUntinople with illaminations and Circcnsiasi 
games. (SccChron. Alcxandrin.) U may seem doubtful whether the Greeks were actuated, on 
this occasion, by their Italred of the Barbarians, or of the Latiiu. 
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hostile to the republic. He marched in arms, ffom Barcelona to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when he reached the 
southern promontory of Spain (163), and, from the rock now co- 
vered by the fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated the neighbouring 
and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed thp tlesigns of conquest, 
which had been interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the Goths ; and the 
minds of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the repeated 
disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the suc- 
cessor of Adolphus no longer refused to listen to a Roman ambas- 
sador, whose proposals were enforced by the real, or supposed, 
approach of a numerous army, under the conduct of the brave Con- 
stantius. A solemn treaty was stipulated and observed : Placidia 
was honourably restored to her brother; six hundred thousand 
measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths (16k) ; and 
Willia engaged to draw his sword in the service of the empire. A 
bloody war was instantly excited among the Barbarians of Spain; 
and the contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, 
ffieir ambassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of tlie Western 
emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranquil Spectator of their con- 
test; the events of which must be favourable to the Romans, by the 
mutual slaughter of their common enemies (165). The Spanish 
war was obstinately supported, during three campaigns, with despe- 
rate valour, and various success ; and the martial adtievements of 
Wallia diffused through the empire the superior renown of the Go- 
thic hero. Ho exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably 
ruined the elegant plenty of the province of Boctica. He slew, in 
battle, the king of the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian 
wanderers, who escaped from the field, instead of choosing a new 
leader, humbly sought a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, 
with whom they were ever afterwards confounded. The Vandals 
themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the efforts of the invincible 
Goths. The promiscuous mtiltitude of Barbarians, whose retreat 
had been intercepted, were driven into the mountains of Gallicia ; 
where they still continued, in a narrow compass, and on a barren 
soil, to exercise their domestic and implacalde hostilities. In the 
pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to his engagements : be restored 

(163) Quod rarfe««iam avus hiijiis Vallia ferns 
Vandalicas tunnaii, et jiiDcti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, ct occiduam texcre cadavera Calp«n. 

SidoD. A{K>llinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 363. p. 300. edit. Sinnond. 

(164) Tills supply was very acceptable : the Goths were insulUnl by (be Yandais of Sjiaio wiib the 
epithet of Jrult, because, in their extreme dUtress, they bad given a piece of gold for a trula, or 
about half a pound of flour. Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 189. 

(165) . Oroiias ioserti a copy of th^o pretended letters. Tu cum omnibus pacem babe, omniaBiqiM 
obsides accipc ; nos nobis confligimux, nobis perimus, libi vincimus; immortalis vero qnmalns erit 
Beipublicae tiue, si utrique pereamus. The idea is just ; but I cannot persuade myself that it was 
entertained, or expressed, by ibe Barbarians. 
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his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honorius ; and the ty- 
ranny of the Imperial oiTicers soon reduced an oppressed people to 
regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. While the event of 
the war was still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the arms 
of Wallia had encouraged the court of Ravenna to decree the ho- 
nours of a triumph lu.their feeble sovereign. He entered Rome like 
the ancient conquerors of nations; and if the monuments of servile 
corruption had not long since met with the fate which they de- 
served, we should probably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, 
of magistrates, and bishops, applauded the fortune, the wisdom, 
and the invincible courage, of the emperor Honorius (166). 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally of 
C'AquS,' Rome, if Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated 
A.D. 419. ijjo of ii)o Spanish war. His victorious Gotlis, forty-three 
years after they had passed the Danube, were established, according 
to the faith of treaties, in the possession of the second Aquitain ; a 
maritime province between the Garonne and the Loire, under the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bordeaux. That metropolis, 
*■ advantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, was built in a 
regular and elegant form ; and its numerous inhabitants were dis- 
tinguished among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and the 
politeness of their manners. Tho adjacent province, which has 
been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a 
fruitful soil, and a temperate climate; the face of the country dis- 
played the arts and tho rewards of industry ; and the Goths, after 
their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards of 
Aquitain (167). Tho Gothic limits w'ere enlarged, by the additional 
gift of some neighbouring dioceses; and the successors of Alaric 
fixed their royal residence at Toulouse, which included five popu- 
lous quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. 
About tho same time, in the last years of the reign of Honorius, tho 
Tbe Goths, the Burccxdians, and the Fiusks, obtained a permanent 
Barpmdiaiu. dominion in the provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of 

the usurper Joviniis to his Burgundian allies, was confirmed by tho 
lawful emperor ; the lands of the First, or Upper, Germany, were 
ceded to those formidable Barbarians ; and they gradually occupied, 
either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which still retain, 
with the titles of Duchy and of County, the national ap]>ellation of 
Burgundy (168). The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 


(166) Rnmani trioiaphans iogmlUnr, it Ihe formal cx(vrossion of Protper’t Cbrooiclc. Tho facts 
^hicli relate to the tlvaih of Atlolphiit, aod ibc exploits of AVaUia, are related from Olympiodorus 
(sp. Phot. p. 188. ]y OrosioH (I. vii. c. 43. p. 584 — 587.), lornaodet (de Reboi Gcticis, c. Si, S2.), and 
tho Chronicles of Idatiu.s and Isidore. 

(167) Aviooius jdc Claris Urhibut, p. 357 — 2ff2.) celebrates Bordeaax with the partial aCTection 
ofanatiTe. SceinSalriao (de Gubero. Dei, p. 338. Paris, 1608.) a florid description of the pro* 
vincet of Aquitain and Novempopulania. 

(168) Orosius (I, vii, c. 33. p. 550.) commends the mildness and modesty of these Burgundians, 
who treated their subjects of Gaul as ibcir Christian brethren. Mascou has illustrated the origin of 
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Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the invaders, whom 
they had so bravely resisted. Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pil- 
laged by their lawless bands; and the humble colony, which they so 
long maintained in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly 
multiplied along the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their inde- 
pendent power filled the whole extent of the Second, or Lower Ger- 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified by historic evi- 
dence: but the foundation of the French monarchy by Pharamond, 
the conquests, the laws, and even the existence, of that hero, have 
been justly arraigned by the impartial severity of modern criti- 
cism (169). 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from si«. i,o 
the establishment of these Barbarians, whose alliance was dan- ""o’,, ' 
gerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by in- * ’’ 

terest or passion, to violate the public peace. A heavy and partial 
ransom was imposed on the surviving provincials, who had escaped 
the calamities of war; the fairest and most fertile lands were as- 
signed to the rapacious strangers, for the use of their families, their 
slaves, and their cattle ; and the trembling natives relinquished with 
a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic mis- 
fortunes, which are seldom the lot of aVanquished people, had been 
felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in the inso- 
lence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of civil discord. The 
Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flouri^iqg colonies of 
Italy ; and distributed their lands and houses to the veterans who 
revenged the death of C«esar, and oppressed the liberty of their 
country. Two poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in similar 
circumstances, the loss of their patrimony; but the legionaries of 
Augustus appear to have surpassed, in violence and injustice, the 
Barbarians, who invaded Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was 
not without the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the sword 
of the Centurion, who had usurped his ^m in the neighbourhood 
of Mantua (170); but Paulinus of Bordeaux received a sum of 

t^ir klAgdom in Uie foar first annolatioDi at tbe end of bis laborioas History of the Ancient Ger- 
mans, vol. ii. p. SSS — 572. of the English translation. 

(169) Soc MascoDy l. viii. e. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and snspicious line of the Cbronide of 
Prosper (in tom. I. p. 633.}, the name of Pharamond is never mentioned before the seventh century. 

The author of the Gesta Prancorum (in tom. ii. p. 543.] su^ests, probably enough, that the choice 
of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was rccommooded to the Flunks by bis father Harcomir, who 
was an exile in Tuscany.* ' 

(170) 0 Lycida, irivi pervcnlmns : advena nostri 
(Quod nanquam veriti snmus) ut possessor agelli 
Hiceret : Bmc mca sunt; velores migrate colen(. 

None victi tristes, 6ic. 

See the whole of the niath eclogue, with the nsefol CoDamentary of Servins. Fifteen miles of the 

* The first mention of Pharamond is in the son nom soil bien germanique et son rq;ne pos- 
the Gesta Francomm assigned to about tbe year siblc, ne figure pas dans les hiitoires les pins di- 
7W. 81 . Marlin, iv. 469. The modem French gnes dc fol. A. Thierry, LetUes snr rfiiitoire de 
writers in geucral snbscribe to the opinion of France, p. 90.— V. s 

Thierry : Faramond, fils de Markomlr, qnoique 

lY. 7 
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money from his Gotliic purchaser, ■which he accepted with pleasure 
and surprise; and, though it was much inferior to the real value of 
Jiis estate, this act of rapine was disguised by some colours of mo- 
deration and equity (171). The odious name of conquerors was 
softened Into the mild and friendly appellation of the gue$ts of the 
Romans; and the Barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, 
repeatedly declared, that they were bound to the people by tlie ties 
of hospitality, and to the emperor by the duty of allegiance and mi- 
litary service. The title of Honorius and his successors, their laws, 
and their civil magistrates, were still respected in the provinces of 
Gaul, of which they had resigned the possession to the Barbarian 
allies; and the kings, who exercised a supreme and independent 
authority over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited the more 
honourable rank of master-generals of the Imperial armies (172) . 
Such was the involuntary reverencS which the Roman name still 
impressed on the minds of those warriors, who bad borne away in 
triumph the spoils of tlie Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble 
tyranU oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island 
separated itself from the body of the Roman empire. The regular 
forces, which guarded that remote province, had been gradually 
withdrawn; and Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The 
Britons, rc(^(vd to this extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assembled in arms, 
repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of 
their own strength (173). Afflicted by similar calamities, and 
actuated by the same spirit, the Arraorican provinces (a name which 
comprehended the maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine 
and the Loire (174) ) resolved to imitate the example of the neigh- 
bouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, who acted 
under the authority of the usurper Constantine; and a free govern- 
ment w as established among a people who had so long been subject 
to the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and 
Armorica was soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful em- ' 
peror of Uic West; and the letters, by which he committed to the 

Manhitm territory were anignrd to the TCtrnnii, with ■ rMtrottioii, In Hivotir of the In1i«bltam», of 
llireo Itliira roiiml the city. Bren in thil (liTonr they were ehealni hr AlfemB Tama, a latiioas 
lawyer, aorf oiio of tho commiaaioners, who meosiiretl eight hontlriKl |iacca' of water and ntoraae. 

(171) See the remarkahlc paaaagn of die Bncharlatleon of Paolitnia, 575. anod Haaroti I »lii 

c. «. 1 , . 

(172) Thia imiiortaiit troth la retabllthed by the acettranr of Tlllemool (Hiat. dca Etnp. tom r 
p. tut.), and by the ingrnaity of tho Abhe Duboa (Biat. de r^ubliearineiil de la aonarcbie Fraal 
folse dam let Gaulcsy (ora. i. p. t 260 .). 

(173) Zo«imo3 (I. ri. 376. 383 ) rvkUM ia a few words the revolt of Briuin and Armorica. Our 
anliquanaQs, ercti (be great Camdeo himse)f, ha?e been betrajad into many groas orrort. by Uwir 
impcrfoci knowledge of the history of tho continent. 

H 74) The liroils of Armorica are defined by two national geogripben, tfe«ic«n de Tklois ■«! 

D Anville, in their Notitiat of Antfeot Ganl. 'Hie word bad bm used in « more extenriTe, anti 
was afterwards contractod to a nuch narrower, significeiion. 
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new states the ewe of their own safety, mi^t be interpreted as an 
absolute and perpetual abdication of the exercise and rights of 
sovereignty. This interpretation w:as, in some measure, justified 
by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had sucoeraiTely fallen, 
Uie maritime provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their 
obedience was imperfect and precarions ; the vain, ineonstant, re- 
bellious disposition of the people, was incompatible eithw with 
freedom or servitude (175) ; and Armorica, though it could not long 
maintain the form of a republic (176), was agitated by frequent 
and destructive revolts. Britain was irrecoverably lost (177). But 
as the emperors wisely acquiesced in the indepaidmce of a remote 
province, the scparaliou was not endiittered by the reproach of 
tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims of allegiance and protection 
were succeeded by the mutual and volimtary otfices of national 
friendship (178). 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of dvil and military 
government; and the independent country, during a period of forty 
years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of 
the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns (179). I. Zosimiis, 
who alone has preserved the memory of Ibis siogulw transactioR,' 
very accurately (^serves, that the letters of Honorius were addressed - 
to the cilia of Britain (180). > Under the protection of the Aomans, 
ninety-two considerable towns iiad arismi in the several parts of 
tikat great province; and, among Utese, thirty^three cities were 
disUnguished above the rest by their superior privileges and im- 
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' G«ns intfT gpminos notliisims claudHvr amoes, 

Ammieani prtoi veteri coKooni** dicta. 

^ Tona, iorox, vccitosaf procai, incauU, rebtUix^ 

IncoDstaDt, dispar<]uc &ibi novitati* amoir ; 

Prodiga Tcrbtiram* sed n*D et (aodiga iacti. 

Srricua, Mooach. ia Tit. St. G«nnasi, 1. v. apud Vala*. NotiL GalHanm, p. 43. Taleaiw 
scTcra! iPAlimonies to coDfirm ibis cbaraclfr; to xthirh I shall add ibc evideDCOof ibe prcsbvtpr 
GoMtanUoe (A. D.468), in tbe Life of St. Germain, call* tbe Anaorican rebels riK^tlem et 
iodiaciplinaUun |>opalun. Seelbeliialoj’iaDi of Franre, loau i. p. G4S.* 

{17fi) 1 tboiiglit it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of the Ablid 
Dabof, wbicb Mottlesquiea bu co vigorously opposed. See Esprit des Lois, I. ixx. e. 34. 

(I7T) Bp«Ta»»i«v ju'ytot ovxcTt aw tbe words of Proco* 

pius (do Bell. Vandal. iTi. c. % p. I8t . Louvre edition} in a very important j^assage, which has l»een 
too much neglected. Even Bede (HUt. Gent. Anglican. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 50. edit. Smith) BcUowle(!gir-» 
^ tbat the Romans Snally leR BriUin m the reign of Honorius. Tet our modem historians and anti- 
qnar^oxtaod the tarm of their dominiou; and tbere are souk wbo allow only tbe interral of a 
few raoHtii* between tbeir departure and t^ arrirol of tbe Suxona. 

(178) Bede hat not forgotten tbe occasional aid of tbe legions ngainat the Soots and Piets; and 
more aulbcntic proof will hereafter be produced, tbat tbe iodepeudent Britons raised 13,000 men 
for the service of the em^teror Antbemint, in Gaul. 

(179) I owe it to myself, and to hittorie tnitb, to declare, tbat sobm esreumsfances in this para- 
graph arc founded only on coniectnre and analogy. Tbe atabbomnem of our language has some- 
times forced me to deviate fiosn the eoiuh'tsonal into the tndtearioe mood. 

(180) Dpo^ sv UpeTTavviix ZoslmuSitl. vi. p. 383. 


* See Memoircs de Gallet sur TOriglne dea tbe government of Armorica was moaarchical 
Bretons, qnoted by Daru, flistoirede Bretagne,!, froaa tbe peiied of its tadepeadeiee on the Ro- 
p. 57. According to the opinion of these authors, man Empire.>* H. 
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liorlance (181). Each of these cities, as in all the other provinces 
of the empire, formed a legal corporation, for the purpose of regu- 
lating their domestic policy ; and the powers of municipal govern- 
ment were distributed among annual magistrates, a select senate, 
and the assembly of the people, according to the original model of 
the Roman constitution (182). The management of a common ro- 
venne, the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits 
of public counsel and command, were inherent to these petty re- 
publics; and when they asserted their independence, the youth of 
the city, and of the adjacent districts, would naturally range them- 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. But the desire of 
obtaining the advantages, and of escaping the burthens, of political 
society, is a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord ; nor can 
it reasonably be presumed, that Uie restoration of British freedom 
was exempt from tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently violated by bold and popular 
citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who complained tliat they wero 
become the subjects of their own servants (183), would sometimes 
regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of 
each city over the adjacent country, was supported by the pa- 
trimonial influence of the principal senators ; and the smaller towns, 
the villages, and the proprietors of lands, consulted their own safety 
by adhering to the shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of 
their attraction was proportioned to the respective degrees of their 
wealth and populousness; but the hereditary lords of ample pos- 
sessions, viho were not oppressed by the neighbourhood of any 
powerful city, aspired to the rank of independent princes, andBoldly 
exercised the rights of peace and war. The gardens and villas, 
w hich exhibited some faint imitation of Italian elegance, w ould soon 
be converted into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of 
the adjacent country (18i) : the produce of the land was applied to 
purchase arms and horses; to maintain a military force of slaves, 
of peasants, and of licentious followers; and the chieftain might 
assume, within his own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. 
Several of these British chiefs might be the genuine posterity of 

{ 181 ) Two dlies of BrUsla \vcre nine eoloniw, ten latti jun donattt^ twelve 

rfiaria of emiDonl noU'. This tlelail is taken from Bichard of Cirencester, de Sila BriUuniae 
p. 36. ; and though it may not seem proUble that iic wrote from tlio MSS. of a Boman ecneral ho 
shew# • gemiioe knowledge of anUqnily, very extraordinary for a monk of the fooricenlh cen- 
tury.* 

(182) See MalTei Tcrona llluctrala, part i. 1. v. p. 83 — 106. 

(t83) Legea TcaUtuit, libertatemqne redneit, 

£t servos Camuhs non sinit esse suit. 

Itinerar. Rotii. 1. i. 215. 

(184) An inscription (apod Sirmond, Not. ad Sldon. Apollinar. p. 59.) docribes a castle, cum 
muris et portis, tnitioni omnium, erected by Bardanns on his own estate, near Sisteron, in the se- 
cond Narbonoesr, and named by him Thcopotis. 


* The names may be found In Whitaker’s Hist, of Manchesler, vol. ii. 330. 379. Tamer Hist. 
Anglo-Saxons, i. 216 .— M. 
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ancient kings; and many more would be tempted to adopt this ho- 
nourable genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, which 
had been suspended by the usurpation of the Caesars (185). Their 
situation, and their hopes, would dispose them to affect the dress, 
the language, and the customs of their ancestors. If the princes of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while thecihes studiously preserved 
the laws and manners of Rome, the whole island must have been 
gradually divided by the distinction of two national parlies ; again 
broken into a thousand subdivisions of war and faction, by the 
various provocations of interest and resentment. The public 
strength, instead of being united against a foreign enemy, was con- 
sumed in obscure and intestine quarrels; and the personal merit 
which had placed a successful leader at the head of his equals, 
might enable him to subdue the freedom of some neighbouring 
citi.es ; and to claim a rank among the tyrants (186), who invested 
Britain after the dissolution of the Roman government. III. The 
British church might be composed of thirty or forty bishops (187), 
with an adequate proportion of the inferior clergy; and the want 
of riches (for they seem to have been poor (188),) would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem, by a decent and exemplary lie- 
haviour. The interest, as well as the temper, of tlie clergy, w as 
favourable to the peace and union of their distracted country : those 
salutary lessons might be frequently inculcated in their popular 
discourses ; and the episcopal synods were the Only councils that 
could pretend to the weight and authority of a national assembly. 
In such councils, where the princes and magistrates sat pro- 
miscuously with the bishops, the important affairs of the state, as 
well as of the church, might be freely debated ; differences recon- 
ciled, alliances formed, contributions imposed, wise resolutions often 
concerted, and sometimes executed; and there is reason to believe, 
that, in moments of extreme danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was 
elected by the general consent of the Britons. These pastoral 
cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were interrupted, 
however, by zeal and superstition; and the British clergy inces- 
santly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they 
abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native country (189). 


(185) Tho ctUblUbmcDt of ihrir powM' would have boco oujy Indeed, if we could adopt the im*- 
practicable sebeme of a lively and learned antiquarian ; wbo supposes that the British nionarcha of 
the several tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdicU^, from the time of Glau* 
diu5 to that of Uonorins. See Whitaker a History of Manc^er, vol. i. ^427—257. 

(186) A)i o vvrb Tvp«vyo({ ait* autov cpicvc. Procopins, do Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2. 
p. 181. Britannia fortilis provincia lyrannorum, was the expression of Jerom, in the vear 415 
(tom. ii. p. 255. ad Clesiphonl.]. By pilgrims, who resorted cvicry year to the Holy Land, (bo 
monk of Bclhlem received the earliest and most accurate intclligcoc^ 

(18T) See Bingham's Errles. Antiquities, toI. L I. ix. c. 6. p. 394. 

(188] It is rc{>ortedof three British bishops wbo assisted at the council of Rimini, A. D. 359, tarn • 
pauperes fuisse ut pihil habereot. Snlpicins Severus, Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 420. Sproe of their 
brethren, however, whre in licttcr circumslauccs. 

(189) Consult Csber, dc Antiq. Eccles. Britaunicar. c. 8 — 12. 
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AKemWy of It is soDicwhat rethirkable, or rather it is extremely natural, that 
pio'iMcs”of the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced an ap— 
A. D*“ 4 t 8 . peoi'ancc of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a solemn 
edict (190), filled with the strongest assurances of that paternal af- 
fection which princes so often express, and so seldom feel, the em- 
" peror Honorius promulgated his intention of convening an annual 

assembly of the seven provinces; a name peculiarly appropriated to 
Aipiitain and the ancient Narbonnese, which had long since ex- 
changed their Celtic nidcnoss for the useful and elegant arts of 
Italy(191). Arles, the seat of government and commerce, was ap- 
pointed for the place of the assembly; which regularly continued 
twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of August to the thirteenth of 
SeptembiT, of every year. It consisted of the Praitorian pr8efect of 
the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, one consular, and six pre- 
sidents; of the magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty 
cities ; and of a competent, though indefinite, number of the most 
honourable and opulent possessors of land, who might justly be 
considered as the representatives of their country. They were 
empowered to interpret and communicate the laws of their sove- 
reign; to expose the grievances and wishes of their constituents; to 
moderate the excessive or unequal w eight of taxes ; and to deliberate 
on every subject of local or national importance, that could tend to 
the restoration of the peace and prosperity of the seven provinces. 
If such an institution, which gave the people an interest in their 
own government, had been unirersally established by Trajan or 
the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom and virtue might have 
been cherished and propagated in the empire of Rome. The pri- 
vileges of the subject would have secured the throne of the monarch ; 
the abuses of an arbitrary administration might have been prevented, 
in some degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these repre- 
sentative assemblies; and the country would have been defended 
against a foreign enemy by the arms of natives and freemen. Under 
the mild and generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire might 
have remained invincible and immortal ; or if its excessive magni- 
tude, and the instability of human affairs, had opposed such perpetual 
continuance, its vital and constituent members might have sepa- 
rately presened their vigour and independence. But in the decline 
of the empire, when every principle of health and life had been 
• exhausted, the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable 

of producing any important or salutary effects. The emperor Ho- 

(190) Sre the correct text of this edict, as puhlishe4by Sirmond (Pfot. ad Sidon. Apollio. p. 147.). 
Hiocmar, of Bheims, who assies a place to the bishop*, Itad properly seeA (in the niolb ccuturyl a 
more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist. Criliqoe do la Vonarchie Fran^isc, lom. i. p. 54l 2SS. 

(Idl) It is evident from the Sotitia, that the seveo provinces were the Tiennetuis, the maritinie 
^ .4lps, the first and second Narbonnese, Norempopulanit, and the first and the second AquiUio. Id 
the room of the first Aquitaio, the Abbd Dubos, on the authority of Ulncmar, dtiiros to inlrodnce 
the first Lugdunensis, or Lyonnese. 
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norius expresses his surprise, that he must compel the reluctant 
provinces to accept a privilege which they should ardently have so- 
licited. A fine of three, or even five, pounds of gold, was imposed 
on the absent representatives, who seem to have declined this ima- 
ginary gift of a free constitution, as the last and most cruel insult 
of their oppressors. 


CHAPTER XJXII. 

Arndiiu Emperor of Ihe East. — Atlmioislralloti and Disgrace of Eutropius. — l^voll of 
tiainas. — Pcrseculioo of SI. Jolm Chrjsostom. — Theodosius ft. Emperor of the * 
East. — ffis Sister Pulcheria. — ffis Wife Kudocia. — The Persian War, and Division 
oX Armenia. 

The division of the Homan world between the sons of Thcodo- ihc eimiro 
sius, marks the final establishment of the empire of the hast, which, 
from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight years, in a state of 
premature and perpetual decay. The sovereign of that empire as- »j-408. 
sumed, and obstinately retained, the vain, and at length fictitious, 
title of Emperor of the Romans; and the hereditary appellations of 
C.ESAR and Auoustus continued to declare, that ho was the legiti-i 
mate suecessor of the first of men, who had reined over the first of 
nations. The i>alace of Constantinople rivalled, and perhaps ex- 
celled, the magnificence of Persia; and the eloquent sermons of 
St. Chrysostom (1) celebrate, while they condemn, the pompous 
luxury of the reign of Arcadius. “ The emperor,” says he, “ wears 
“ on his head, either a diadem, or a crown of gold, decorated with 
“ precious stones of inestimable value. These ornaments, and his 
“ purple garments, are reserved for liis sacred person alone ; and 
“ his robes of silk are embroidered with the figures of golden dra- 
‘‘ gons. His throne is of massy gold. Whenever he appears in 
“ public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, his guards, and his at- 
“ tendants. Tlieir spears, their shields, their cuirasses, the bridles 
“ and trappings of their horses, have either tire substance, or the 
“ appearance, of gold ; and the large splendid boss in the midst of 
“ llioir shield, is encircled with smaller bosses, which represent 
“ the shape of the human eye. The two mules that draw the 
“ chariot of the monarch, are perfectly white, and shining all over 

(t) Failipr Montraacon, by tbe commaDtl of bi$ B«D«dictioe lupcrion, was compelled (see 
Loaguoniaoa, (ora. i. y. 205.) lo execute (be Uborioot etliltoo of St. Chrysostom^ in thirteen vo* 
lumcs in folio (Paris^ 1739.), amused himselX with extracting from that immense collection of laorals 
s^c curious onli^uiiier, which iUusirale the manners of the Tbeodosiao age (sec Cbrysostom, 

Opera, tom. xiti. p. 192— 196.), and bis French Disaertalion, in'lbc Vi^inoirea^c TAcad. des loscrip* 
tions, tom. xiii. p. 474 — 190. 
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“ wilh gold. The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts tlio 
“ admiration of the spectators, who contemplate the purple cur— 
“ tains, the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and tlio . 
“ resplendent plates of gold, tliat glitter as they are agitated by tho 
“ motion of the carriage. The Imperial pictures are white, on a 
“ blue ground; the emperor appears seated on his throne, with his 
“ arms, his horses, and his guards beside him; and his vanquished 
“ enemies in chains at his feet.” The successors of Constantine 
established their perpetual residence in tho royal city, which ho had 
erected on the ven?e of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the me-^ 
naces of their enemies, and perhaps to the complaints of their people, 
tliey received, with each wind, the tributary productions of every 
cfimate; while the impregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy tho hostile attempts of the Barbarians. Their do- 
minions were bounded by the Hadriatic and the Tigris; and tho 
whole interval of twenty-five dai-s’ navigation, which separated the 
extreme cold of Scythia from tho torrid zone of Aithiopia (2), was 
comprehended within the limits of the empire of the East. The po- ; 
pulotis countries of that empire were the seat of art and learning, • 
of luxury and wealth; and the inhabitants, who had assumed tho 
, language and manoers of Greeks, styled themselves, with some ap - 1 
pearance of truth, the most enlightened and civiliJed portion of the ■ 

* human species. The form of government was a pure and simple 
monarchy; the name of tho Koih.vn Republic, which so long pre- 
served a faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the Latin pro- 
vinces; and the princes of Constantinople measured their greatness 
by the servile obedience of their people. They were ignorant how 
raurh this passive disposition enervates and degrades every faculty 
of the mind. The subjects, w'ho had resigned their will to the ab— ' 
solute commands of a master, wore equally incapable of guarding • 
their lives and fortunes against the assaults of the Barbarians, or of 
defending their reason from tho terrors of superstition. 

AJminiitri- (<rst ovcnts of the reign of .Arcadius and Ilonorins are so 

iifii*>!*lcly connected, that the rebellion of tho Goths, and the fall 
of Rufinus, have already claimed a place in the history of the West. 

SM-Sio, It has already been observed, that Eulropius (3), one of the prin- 
cipal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, succeeded tho 

{i) Aoconllng to the loose recioningi shi|» ooultl sail, wiili a fair wioH, 1000 stadia, or 

12a jntlH, in tho rcvolniion of a day and iiipht. Diodorus Siculus computet to# days from the I*olus 
UerdtSs to Rhotli^ aod four dars from RIwiIca to Alexandria.* The oaTigaiioa-of tho Rile, from 
Alexandria to STcne, under the tropic of Caacor, required, as It was agaiost lha stream, ten days 
more. Diodor. SicnI. tom. 1. 1. iii. p. 200. «1it. Wesseliiig. Ho might, without much impropriety, 
measure the extreme beat from the verge of the torrid tone; but he t\)caks of the Mmotit In the 
47ih degree of uorthorn latitude, as if it lay within the polar circle. 

(S) Rartbios, who* ndored his author with the blind superstition of a oommenlalor, gixes the pre- 
ference to the two books w hich Clandlan composed against Eulropius, above all his other productinna 
(Baillet, Jngeroens dos Savans, tom. Iv. p.^227.). They are Indeed a very elegant and spirited sa- 
tire ;'and would be more valuablo in an historical light, if the invective were less vagne, and moro 
\ emperatc. 
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haughty minister ■whose ruin ho had accomplished, and ■whose vices 
he soon imitated. Every order of the state bowed to the new fa- 
vourite; and their tame and obsequious submission encouraged liim 
to insult the laws, and, what is still more difficult and dangerous, 
the manners of his country. Under the weakest of the predecessors 
of Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and almost 
invisible. They insinuated themselves into the confidence of the 
prince; but their ostensible functions were confined to the menial 
service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed-chamber. They might 
direct, in a whisper, the public counsels, and blast, by their ma- 
licious su^estions, the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious 
citizens; but they never presumed to stand forward in the front of 
empire (4), or to profane the public honours of the state. Eutro])ius 
was the first of his artificial sex, who dared to assume the character 
of a Roman magistrate and general (5). Sometimes, in the presence 
of the blushing senate, he ascended the tribunal, to pronounce judg- 
ment, or to repeat elaborate harangues ; and sometimes, appeared 
on horseback, at the head of his troops, in the dress and armour 
of a hero. The disregard of custom and decency always betrays a 
weak and ill-regulated mind; nor does Eutropius seem to have 
compensated for the folly of the design, by any superior merit or 
ability in the execution. His former habits of life had not intro- 
duced him to the study of the laws, or the exercises of the field; his 
awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the secret contempt 
of the spectators; tlie Goths expressed their wish that such a ge- 
neral might always command the armies of Romo; and the name 
of the minister was branded with ridicule, more pernicious perhaps 
than hatred to a public character. The subjects of Arcadius were 
exasperated by the recollection, that this deformed and decrepit 
eunuch (6), who so perversely mimicked the actions of a man, was 


(4) Arier lamenting (he prt>gress of (he canachs to the Boman palace, and defining their pro[>cr 
foocUons, Claudian addi, 

A fronte rcccdant ^ 

Inperif. 

lo Eatrop. L 422. ' 

Tet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the efficieflt odjees of the empire, and 
he is styled only Prspo^lus sacri eobiculi, in the edict of his banishment. See Cod. Thcod. 1. tx. 
tit. xl. leg. 17. 

(5) Jamquc oblita sul, nec sobrio divitiis mens 
In miscras leges bominonKpie DCgofia ludit : 

Jodtcal cunnehns . 

Anna etiam violara paraU . . . 

Claudian (I. 229— *270.), with that mixture of indignation and humour, which always pleases 
in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy 
of the (ioihs. 

— Caudet, cum Tiderit, hostis, 

Et sentit jam deesse viros. 

(6) The poet's lively description of his deformity {i. 110— 125.) is. confirmed by the authentic tes* 

timooy of Chrysoslom (l<Hn. iil. p. 384. ediu Montfauconj ; who observes, that when the paint was 
washed away, the face of Eutropins appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. 
Claudian remarks (i. 469.), and the remark must have been founded on exporionce, that there '^as 
scarcely any interval between the youth and the decrepit age of a eunuch. ' • 
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Lorn in Uie most abject condition of servitude; that before ho en- 
tered the Imperial palace, he had been successively sold and pur- 
chased, by an hundred masters, who had exhausted his youthful 
strength in every mean and infamous office, and at length dismissed 
liim, ill his old ago, to frecilomand poverty (7). While these di»- 
graceful stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in private 
conversations, the vanity of the favourite was tlattered with the 
most extraordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, in the 
provinces, tlie statues of Etitropius were erected, in brass, or 
marble, decorated with the symbols of his civil and military virtues, 
and inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder of Con- 
stantinople. Ho was promoted to the rank of patrician, which 
began to signify, in a popular, and even legal acceptation, the father 
of tlie, emperor; and the last year of the fourtli century was polluted 
by the consulship of an eunuch and a slave. This strange and 
inexpiable prodigy (8) awakened, however, the prejudices of the 
Romans. The elleminate consul was rejecteil by the West, as an 
indelible stain to tlie annals of the republic; and, without invoking 
the shades of lirutus and Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a 
learned and respectable magistrate (9), siifliciently represented tlie 
diflereiit maxims of the two administrations. 

HisTmsiiiy The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been ac- 
“ tuateil by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit; but the avarice 

of the eunuch was not less insatiate tliau that of the pnefect (10). 
As long as ho despoiled the ojipressors, who had enriched them- 
selves with the plunder of the people, Eutropius might gratify his 
covetous disposition without much envy or injustice: but the pro- 
gress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth which had been accpiired 
by lawful inlieritancc, or laudable industry. The usual methods 
of extortion were practised and improved; and Claudian has sketch- 
ed a lively and original picture of the public auction of the state. 
“ The impotence of the eunuch, ” says that agreeable satirist, “ has 
“ served only to stimulate his avarice : the same hand wliich, in his 
“ servile condition, was exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the cof- 

(7) Eulro)riu* ap^ara to have l>e«a a Datire of ArmoDia or AaajrUu HU three aenric«tf wbi«h 
Claudian more parlieularly dnierib«a, mete tknot l. Ho a^i naaof ^raara m iho caumite of 
Ploleiuv, a groom or soMkr of tbi* lm[)crial atabloa. 2. Pi^emy gave him to tbe oM general 
Arintbeus, Tor whom he very tkilfuliy uicrcUod tbe (>m£Msioi) of a pimp. 3. Uo was given, on bor 
marringe, to the daugbtt>r of Ariiithmu ; and tbe future oonavl waa employed to comb her hair, to 
preaent tbe silver ewer, to wash and to fan hii mialreas in liol weather. Son L i. 31'-137; 

(8) Claudran (1. i. in Eulrop. 1 — 22.], after coumcraling tbe vartoo* prodigiei of monsiroui birtba, 
apnaJuog aaimala, abowort of Idpod or alooeaf double mbs,- dtc. odds, wiib tome naggeraUoo, 

Omnia ceaaerunt ennuebo oooaule monalra. 

Tbe brat book coucindes with a noble speech of the goddeaa of Rome to her favoonto Hoaoriaa, 
deprccaliog tbe neu> ignomioy to which she was ctpoaod. 

(9) FI. Mallius Tbeodorui, wboae civil honours, aud pbiUMophiod work$, have been celebrated by 
Clamliao ia a very Megaai paAiegyric. 

(10) ot ‘Cd> w)ievTrij, drunk with ricbea, is the fordblo capceaaioo of Z«>siBHif 
(1. V. p. 3oi.) i and tbe avuw of Eutropius ia equally eaecrated in tbe Lexicon of Saidas, and the 
Chroouie of HarceUions, Chryaoatoai b^ often admooiafaed the favourite, of the vanity and danger 
of immoderate wealth, tom. iu. p. 381. 
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“ fers of his master, now grasps the riclics of the world ; and this 
“ infamous broker of the empire appreciates and divides the Roman 
“ provinces from Mount Hsemus to the Tigris. One man, at the 
“ expense of his villa, is made proconsul of Asia; a second pur- 
“ chas*>8 Syria with his wife’s jewels; and a tliird laments, that he 
“ has exchanged his paternal estate for the government of Uithynia. 

“ In the aiitichamt>er of Eiitropius, a large tablet is exposed to pub> 

“ lie view, which marks the respective prices of the provinces. 

“ Tlie difi'erent value of Ponlus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
“ distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand 
“ pieces of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia g’ill require a more 
“ considerable sum. The eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the ge- 
“ neral disgrace, his personal ignominy; and as he has been sold 
“ himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of mahkind. In the 
“ eager contention, the balance, which contains the fate and for- 
“ tuties of the province, often trembles on the beam; knd till one 
“ of the scales is inclined, by a superior weight, the mind of the 
“ impartial judge remains in anxious suspense (11). Such, ” con- 
tinues the indignant poet, “ are the fruits of Roman valour, of the 
“ defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pompoy.” This venal 
prostitution of public honours secured the impunity of future 
crimes ; but the riches, which Eutropius derived from confiscation, 
were already stained with injustice ; since it was decent to accuse, 
and to condemn, the proprietors of the wealth, which he was impa- 
tient to confiscate. Some noble blood was shed by the hand of the 
executioner; and the most inhospitable extremities of the empire 
were filled with innocent and illustrious exiles. Among the ge- 
nerals and consuls of the East, Abundantius (12} had reason to dread snin or 
the first eflects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had been guilty 
of the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject slave to the 
palace of Constantinople; and some degree of praise must be allowed 
to a powerful and ungratefid favourite, who was satisfied with the 
disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was strip\H^d of his ample 
fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the 
Euxine, tlie last frontier of the Roman world; where he subsisted 
by the precarious mercy of the Barbarians, till he could obtain, 
after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon, in Phmnicia. 

Tlie destruction of Timasius (13) required a more serious and re- ofiimajiM, 

(n) ■ ■ - — certaplufn »3cpe Juornm 

DiT«rstnn SDspentlit onns : cum ponderc jodex 
Tergit, et ia geminas nnlaC proTincia lances. 

Claodian (i. l92->t209.) so curiously distinguishes the circumstances of the sale, that they all soeni 
to allude to particular anecdotes. 

(12) Claodian (i. 154 — 170.) mentions the and exile of Abundantius { nor could he fall to 
quote the example of the artist, who made the Ursl trial of the brazen boll, which be presented-to 
Phaiaris. See Zosimos, 1. t. p. 302. Jerom, tom. i. p. 26. The difference of place is easily r«- 
CMCiled ; but the decisixe authority of Asterius of AmaMa (Orat. Iv. p. 76. a^md Tillemoot, Hist, des 
Eapereurs, torn. ▼. p. 4SS.) must tom the scale in faroor ofPilyus. • 

(IS) Sutdas (most probably from the htsiory of Euoapias] bas given a very ODfovourable picture 
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gular mode of attack. That great officer, the master-general of the 
armies of Theodosius, had signalised his valour by a decisive vic-f 
tory, which he obtained over the Goths of Thessaly but he was 
too prone, after the example of his sovereign, to enjoy the luxury 
of peace, and to abandon his confidence to wicked and designing 
flatterers. Timasius had despised the public clamour, by pro- 
moting an infamous dependent to the command of a cohort; and 
he deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly in- 
stigated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable con-’ 
spiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Arca- 
dius- himself; and the principal eunuch stood l)y the side of the 
throne to suggest the questions and answers of his sovereign. But 
as this form of trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the 
furtlicr inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satiir-' 
ninus and Procopius; the former of consular rank, the latter still 
respected as’ the, father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The ap- 
pearances, of a fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the 
blunt honesty of Procopius; and he yielded with reluctance to the 
obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced a sentence 
of condemnation against the unfortunate Timasius. His immense 
riches were confiscated, in the name of the emperor, and for the 
benefit of the favourite; and he was doomed to perpetual exile at 
Oasis, a solitary spot in tlie midst of the sandy deserts of Libya (li). 
Secluded from all human converse, the master-general of the Ho- 
man armies was lost for over to the world ; but the circumstances of ’ 
his fate have been related in a various and contradictory manner. 
It is insinuated, that Eutropius dispatched a private order for his; 
secret execution (15). - It was reported, that, |in attempting to es-’ 
cape from Oasis, he perished in the desert, of thirst and hunger; 
and that his dead body was found on the sands of Libya (16). It 
has been asserted, with more confidence, that his son Syagrius, 
after successfully eluding the pursuit of the agents and emissaries 

of Timasios. The arcoaolof his accuser, the judges, trial, «Sfc. is perfectly agreeable to the practice 
of ancient am) roodern courts. (See Zosimu», I. v. p. *29S, 209, SOU.) I am almoat tempted to 
rpiote llie romance of a great master {Fielding's \t'oris, vol. iv. p. 49, die. 9vo. edit.), which may 
bo cousMicred as tbc history of liuroau nature^ 

(14) The groat Oasis was one of the spots in the sands of Libya, watered wjtb springs, and capa- 
ble of producing wheot; liarlcy, and palm-trees. It was about three, days' journey from north t« 
south, about half a. day iu breadth, and at tbc «lislance of about fire days' march to the wiist of 
Abydus, on tbc Kile. See D'Ao^illp, Description dc I'^-gypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren d^rt 
wbicb encompasses Oasis (Zosimtis, 1. v. p. SOU.) has suggested (be idea of comparalivo ferlilityj and 
even the epithet of the hapjry island (Ilcrodol. iii. 26.}. 

(15) The line of Claudian. In Kiitrop. 1. 1. 180. 

Marmaricus Claris viblatur cxdibus Hammon,* 
eridcnily alludoa to his persuasion of tbc death of Timasius. 

(16) SozomcD, 1. viii. c. 7« lie spea)u from report, Tivo^ cxvOofLcy* 


* A fragment of Eunapius conOnns this ac- sul, a mioister of the bedchamber one bred in 
count. “ Thus ba\ing, deprived this great pCr- camps." Uai, p. 283.— *ln 2<iebuhr, 87. M. 
son of his life —a eunuch a man, a slave a coo- 
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of the court, collected a band of African robbers j that he rescued 
Timasius from the place of his exile; and that both the father and 
the son disappeared from the knowledge of mankind (17). But the 
ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the reward 
of guilt, was soon afterwards circumvented and destroyed, by the 
more powerful villany of the minister himself, who retained sense 
and spirit enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred, and the despair of individuals, continually cn* I ami 
Uireatened, or seemed to threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius ; \reaM%n. 
as well as of the numerous adherents, who were attached to his 
fortune, and had been promoted by his venal favour. For their 
mutual defence, he contrived the safeguard of a law, which violated 
every principle of humanity] and justice (18). I. It is enacted, in 
the name, and by the authority, of Arcadius, that all those who 
shall conspire, either with subjects, or with strangers, against the 
lives of any of the persons whom the emperor considers as the 
members of his own body, shall be punished with death and con- 
fiscation. This species of fictitious and metaphorical treason is ex- 
tended to protect, not only the ilhutrious officers of the state and 
army, who are admitted into the sacred consistory, but Hkewise the 
principal domestics of the palace, the senators of Constantinople, 
the military commanders, and the civil magistrates of the pro- 
vinces : a vague and indefinite list, which, under the successors of 
Constantine, included an obscure and numerous train of subor- 
dinate ministers. U. This extreme severity might perhaps be jus- 
tified, had it been only directed to secure the representatives of the 
sovereign from any actual violence! in Ute execution of their office. 

But the whole body of Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or 
rather impunity, which screened them, in the loosest moments of 
their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment of 
their fellow citizens i and, by a strange perversion of the laws, the 
same degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a private quarrel, 
and to a deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the empire. 

The edict of Arcadius most positively and most absurdly declares, 
that in such cases of treasohi thoughts and actions ought to be 
punished with equal severity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous 
intention, unless it be instantly revealed, becomes equally criminal 
with the intention itself (19); and tliat those rash men, who shall 

(17) Zosimns, 1. v. p. 300. Tcl he teems (o suspect that this rumoor was spread bj the fricods of 
Eutropius. 

(18) See the Tbeodoeian Code, 1. ix. tit. 14. ad legem Corneliam de Eicariis, log. 3. and the Code 
of Justinian, 1. ix. tiU Ttii. ad legem Juliam do Majestate, log. 5. The alteration of the title, from 
murder to treason, was .an improTemcot of tbo labile Tribonian. Godefmj, in a formal dissorta* 
lion, which he has inserted in his Commentary, illustrates this law of Arcadios, and explains all 
the difficult passages which bad been perverted by the jurisconsults of the darker ages. See tom. Hi. 
p. 88— ni. 

(19) Barto)ug understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any sign of approbation or 
concurrence. For this opinion, says BaMus, he is now roasting in hell. For my own part, eohti- 
soes the discreet Heineccitts (Element. Jur. Civil, iv. p. 411.)', 1 mast approve the theory of Barto* 
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presame to toKcit the pardon of traitors, shalt theoseKres be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. 111. “ With r^rd to the sons 
“ of the traitors,” (continues the emperor) “ althon^illMy ought to 
** share the punishment, since they will probably imitate the guilt,. 

“ of their parents ; yet, by the special effect of our Imperial lenity, wo * 
** grant them their lives : but, at the same time, w declare thedt 
“ incapable of inheriting, either on the father's or on the mother’s 
side, of of receiving any ^ or legacy, from the testament eiffier 
** of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatised with hereditary infamy, . 

excluded from the hopes of honours or fortune, let them endure - 
“ the pangs of poverty and contempt, till they shall consider life as 
a calamity, and death as a comfort and rdief."^ In such words, 
so well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, 
or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law, 
which transferred the same nnjast and inhuman penalties to tte 
children of all those who had seconded, or who had not disclosed, 
these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of 
Roman jurispnideooe have been suffered to expire; but this edict, 
a convenient and forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was care- 
fully inserted in the codes of Theodosius and /ustiBian; and the 
same maxims have been revived in modern ages, to protect (he ~ 
electors of Germany^ and the cardinals of the church of Rome (90). 

Bebellion or Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a disarmed % 
«nd dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold » 
enterprise of Tribigild (21) the Ostrogoth. The colony of that^ 
warlike nation, which had bwn planted by Theodosius in one of K 
the most fertile districts of Pififgia (22), impatiently compared the' # 
slow returns of laborious husbandry with the successful rapine and ^ 
liberal rewards of Alaric ; and their leader resented, as a personal ' 
affront, his Own ungracious reception in the palace of Constan- 
tinople. A Soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the empire, 
was astonished by the sound of war; and the faithful vassal, who 
had been disregarded or oppressed, was again respected, as soon as ' 
he resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. The vineya^iii 
and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas and the wtndM^ 


Im ; but in praclicc I sbonld iodino to the scotimenU of BaJda*. Tet Bartolos wu gravely qaoled 
hr ihc lawyen of Cardint! Hicbeliea ; end Eatropios was iodirectly guilty of tbe mailer of the vir« 
tuous de Tbou. 

(30) Godefroy, tom. iU. p. 89. It is, bowever, socpocted, that this law, so repagnaaC to the 
maxims of Germanic frmlom, has )>cca surreptitioasiy added to tbe goldco bnll. 

(31) A copious aod drcuntslaQtial narrative (which he might have reserved Cor more fanpertant 
evenU] is b«towed by Zosimas (I. v. p. 304 — 313.) on the revolt of Tribigild aud Gaiiias. See 
likewise Socrates, I. vi. e, 6. and Sosomen, 1. viii. c. 4. The aeeoiul book of Claodllan agaiast 
tropius, is a fine, though imperfect, piece of history. 

(33) Clandian (in Butrop. I. U. 337—230.) very aceorately observes, that the aaeieat name asd 
nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every side, till their limits were contracted by the co- 
lonics of the Bithyniaos of Thrace, of the Greeks, aod at last of the Gaols. Ills deseriptloa (ii. 3S7 
— '373.) of tbe CerlUity of Phrygia, and of tbe Ibur rivets that produced geld, is jtMtaod pictu- 
resque. 
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Meander (23), were consumed with fire ; the decayed walls of the 
cities crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy; the 
trembling inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores 
of the Hellespont ; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was de- 
solated by the rebellion of Trihigild. His rapid progress was checked 
by the resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia ; and the Ostrogoths, 
attacked in a narrow pass, between the city of Stdgee {2k), a deep 
morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated wiUi 
the loss of their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was 
not daunted by misfortune; and his army was continually recruited 
by swarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who were desirous of exer- 
cising the profession of robbery, under the more honourable names 
of war and conquest. The rumours of the success -of Tribigild 
might for some lime be su|>prc8sed by fear, or disguised by flatted; 
yet they gradually alarmed both tlie court and the capital. Every 
misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubtful hints; and the 
future designs of the rebels became the subject of anxious con- 
jecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, the 
Homans were inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage of 
Mount Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If ho descended towards 
the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, 
the more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the harbours of 
Ionia, and of extending his depredations along the maritime coast, 
from the moutli of the Nile to the port of Constantinople. The 
approach of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all 
terms of accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council 
of war (25). After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran 
soldier, the eunuch entrusted the guard of Thrace and tlie Hel- 
lespont to Gainas the Goth, and the command of the Asiatic army 
to his favourite Leo; two generals, who differently, but effectually, 
promoted the cause of the rebels. Loo (26), who, from the bulk 
of his body, and the dulness of his mind, was surnamed the Ajax of 
the East, had deserted his original trade of a woolcomber, to exer- 
cise, with much less skilf and success, the military profession ; and 
his uncertain operations were capriciously framed and executed, 
w ith an ignorance of real difliculties, and a timorous neglect of 

Xenoplioii. Anabaiis, 1. i. p. 11, 12. edit. BotchioMAi. Straho, I. xK. p. 865. edit. Anwtd. 
Q. Curt. 1. iii. c. 1> CUwlltD compares' tfao janotion of the Vanras and Vafamlcr to that of the 
Saone and the Rhone ; with tbit dilferenoa, boweter, that the tmaller of the Phrygian ritert it not 
acct'leralad, hut retarded by the larger. 

(24) Selga>, a colony of the LacoibcnMuiaDt, bad lortnerly nembered twtmtt thoutaod dtiteni; 

but in the ago of Rotimut it wat rednood to a or tmall town. Soe Ccdlariot, Geograph. 

Aiiliq. tom. ii. p. 117. 

(25] The connei) of Eutropius, in Claadian, may be compared to that of Domitian in the fourth 
talire of Juvenal. The principal niembert of the former wrrOt jureuei iiroleni latciviqne tenet ; 
one of thum had beoo a oooh, a tecond a woolcomber. The language of their original profaation 
fxpOM's their assumed dignity ; and their triOing conversation about iragediea, danccit,dcc. it made 
•till more ridiculous by tho importance of the debate. 

{26} GJaudiau (1. ii. 370—461. ] batbraoded him with infamy; and Zosimtat, in moretemperalc 
language, couCnns hit reproaches. L. v. p. 305. 
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every favourable opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had 
(IrawTi them into a disadvantageous position between the rivers 
Melas and Eiirymedon, where they were almost besieged by the 
peasants of Pamphylia; but the arrival of an Imperial army, instead 
of completing their destruction, afforded the means of safety and 
victory. Tribigild surprised the unguarded camp of the Romans, in 
the darkness of the night; seduced the faith of the greater part of 
the Barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much effort, tho 
troops, which had been corrupted by the relaxation of discipline, 
and the luxury of tho capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had 
so boldly contrived and executed the death of Ruflnus, was irritated 
by the fortune' of his unworthy successor; he accused his own 
dishonourable patience under the servile reign of an eunuch; and 
the ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in tho public opinion, of 
secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with whom he was con- 
nected by a domestic, as well as by a national, alliance (27). When 
Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the re- 
mains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted his motions to tho. 
wishes of the Ostrogoths ; abandoning, by his retreat, the country 
which they desired to invade; or facilitating, by his approach, the 
desertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he 
repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Tribigild; confessed his own inability to prosecute tho 
war; and extorted the permission of negotiating with his invincible 
adversary. Tho conditions of peace were dictated by the haughty 
rebel; and the peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius, re- 
vealed tho author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

Pall ..r The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the partial 
a"i)"'». i"id passionate censure of the Christian emperors, violates tho 
dignity, rather than the truth, of history, by comparing the son 6f 
1 heodosius to one of those harmless and simple animals, who scarcely 
I'eel that they are tlie property of tlieir shepherd. Two passions, 
bow'ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the languid soul of 
Arcadius ; he was terrified by the threats ol a victorious Barbarian; 
and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, 
with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant Children to 
tlieir father, implored his justice for some real or imaginary insult, 
which she imputed to the audacious eunuch (28). The emperor’s 
hand was directed to sign tlie condemnation of Eutropius; the 
magic spell, which during four years had bound the prince and tho 
people, was instantly dissolved; and the acclamations, that so lately 

(!27) The con^Vo^ of Gainas and Trihigtid, which is atlosled by the Crock historian, had not 
reached the oars of Clandian, who aitribotes the roolt of the Ostrogoth to his own marlsaf spirit, 
arwl the advice of his wife. 

(‘28} Xhii anecdote, which Philostorgins alone has preserved (1. xi. e. 6., and Gothofred. DissorUt. 
p. 4S1 is curioDS and important ; since it oounccls the revolt of the Goths with the secret . 

intrigues of the palace. 
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hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite, were converted into 
the clamours of the soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes, 
and pressed his immediate execution. In this hour of distress and 
despair, his only refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose 
privileges he had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circumscribe ; 
and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the 
triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had raised 
him to the ecclesiastical tlirone of Constantinople. The archbishop, 
ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be distinctly 
seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of either sex and of every 
age, pronounced a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the for- 
givcness.of injuries, and the instability of human greatness. The 
agonies of the pale and affrighted wretch, who lay groveling under 
the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and instnjctive spectacle; ■ 
and the orator, who was afterwards accused of insulting the mis- 
fortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, that he 
might assuage the fury, of the people (29). The powers of huma- 
nity, of superstition, and of eloquence, prevailed. The empress 
Eudoxia was restrained, by her own prejudices, or by those of her 
subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the church; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the q[iilder arts of persuasion, and by 
an oath, that his life should be spared (30). Careless of the dignity 
of their sovereign, the new ministers of the palace immediately 
published an edict, to declare, that his late favourite had disgraced 
the names of consul and patrician, to abolish his statues, to con- 
fiscate his w'calth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of 
Cyprus (31). A despicable and decrepit eunuch could no longer 
alarm the fears of his enemies ; nor was he capable of enjoying 
w hat yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a liappy 
climate. But their implacable revenge still envied him the last 
moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner touched 
the shores of Cyprus, that ho was hastily recalled. The vain hope 
of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged 

(29) 9«« Uie Homily of Chrysostom, tom. iii. p. 381--3M. of which the exordiam h particularly 

Itcautifiil. Socratos, I. xi. c. S. Soiomeo, 1. xiii. c. 7. .llontfaDCoa (ia his Life of Chrysostom, 
tom. iil. p.lSS.) too hastily supposes that TriMgild actually in ConslantiDople ;and that he com- 

manded the soldiers who were ordered to seize Eutropius. Bren Claudiao, a Pagan poet ( Pnefat. 
ad 1. ii. in Entrop. 27.^ has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Snpplicitcrque pias humiUs proslratus ad aras, 

Hitigal iratai ?oce iremento auras. 

(30) Chrysostom, in another homily (tom. iii. p. 388.)* affects to declare that Eutropius would 
not have been taken, hid he not deserted the church. Zostmus (I. t. p. 313.), ou the cou- 
irary, preiondt, that his enemies forced him ( aurhy) from the sanrtuary'. 
Yet the promise is an evidence of some treaty ; and the strong amraDce of CUudian (Piafat. ad 
1. ii. 48 ), 

Sed tamen exempio non ferlere too, 
may he considered as an evidence of some promise. 

(31) Cod. Theod. 1. ix. lit. xi. leg. 14. The dale of that law (Jan. 17, A. D. 399.) is erroneous and- 
corrupt ; since the fall of Eutropius could not happen Ull the autumn of the same year. See Tille- 
moot, ibit. dcs Empereurs, tom. v. p. 780. 
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the empress to transfe# the scene of his trial and execution, fiom 
Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul 
Aurclian pronounced ttie se.i tehee; and the motives of that sen- 
tence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic government; 
crimes which Eutropins had committed against the people might 
have justified his death; but he was found guilty of harnessing to 
his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their breed, or colour, 
were reserved for the use of the emperor alone {32}. ■ 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas (33) openly 
revolted from his allegiance; united. his forces, at Thyatira in Ly- 
dia, with those of Tribigild; and still maintained his superior 
ascendant over the rebellions leader of the Ostrogoths. The con- 
federate armies advanced, without resistance, to the streights of the 
Hellespont, and the Bosphorus; and Arcadius was instnicted hr 
prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions, byresigning his authority 
and his person to the faith of the Barbarians. The church of the 
holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near Chalce— 
don (34), was chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas bowed, 
T.’ith reverence, at the feet of the emperor, whilst he required the 
sacrifice of Aurelian and Satuminus, two ministers of consular rank ; 
and their naked necks were oxppsed, by the haughty rebel, to the 
edge of the sword, till he condescended to grant them a precarious 
and disgraceful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of their 
agreement; were immediately transported from Asia into finrope ; 
and their victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general 
of the Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops, 
and distributed among his dependents the honours and rewards of 
the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had passed the Danube as 
a suppliant, and a fugitive ; hiselcvaUon had been the work of valour 
and fortune; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, conduct, was the 
cause of his rapid downfal. Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the jtfchbishop, he importunately claimed, for his Arian secta- 
ries, the possession of a peculiar church; and'the pride of the ca- 
tholics w'as offended by the public toleration of heresy (35) . Every 
quarter of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder; and 
the Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which were covered with 

(32) Zosimus, 1. v. p. 3l3. Philosloi^tw, 1. xl. c. 6. 

(33) Zosimus (I, v. p. 313 — 323.), Socrates (l.yi.e. 4.)} Soxomcn (I.tiH. c. 4.), and Thcodoret (Lv. 
c. 32, 33.}, represeBty Uioogh with Mme vaiioos circnmstanccs, the ccmsplracy, defeat, and deatli of 
Gaiuas. , 

(34) O.ffta^F.vyrp-i^a^fxaprupiov, is the cxpresslots of Zhsimrw himself (1. v. p. 814. ), -who 
iaadvcrtoQllT uses the fashionable language of the CbrhUans. Eragrins rlesrribes (1. il. c. 3.) tbo 
situation, ar' hUecture, relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the general council 
of ChalcedoD was afterwards held. 

(35) The pious rcmoostrances ofChrysostom, which do not appear iohHawDWTllings, are stronghf 
urged by Thcodoret; but bis insioualion, that they were sncccasfhl, is dfsproved by facts. Tille* 
mont (Hist, dcs Empereura, tom. x. p. 383.) Itas disoovered, that tb« emperor, to satisfy the rapacious 
demands of Gainas, was obliged to melt the plate of the cborch of the Apoatles. 
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gold and silver, that it was judged prudent to remove those dan- 
gerous temptations from their sight. They resented the injurious 
precaution ; and some alarming attempts were made, during ttie 
night, to a^ck and destroy with fire the Imperial palace (36). In 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the guards, and the 
people of Constantinople, shut the gates, and rose in arms to pre-^ 
vent, or to punish, the conspiracy of the Gotlis. During the ab- 
sence of Gainas, his troops were surprised and oppressed ; seven, 
thousand Barbarians perislied in this bloody massacre. In the fury 
of the pursuMtithe Catholics uncovered the roof, and continued to 
throw dowtt flaming l<^s of wood, till they overwhelmed their 
adversaries, who had retreated to the church oc conventicle of the 
Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the design, or too confident 
of his success : he was astonished by the intelligence, that the 
Dower of his army had been ingloriously destroyed ; that he him- 
self was declared a public enemy; and that his countryman, Fra- 
vitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the management 
of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel, against 
the cities of Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered 
defence: his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that 
grew on the margin of the fortifications ; and Gainas, who vainly 
regretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate reso- 
lution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of 
vessels; but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded materials for 
rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves 
to the waves. But Fravitta attentively watched the progw of 
tlieir undertaking. As soon as they bad gained the middle of the 
stream, the Roman gallies (37), impelled by the full force of oars, 

‘ of the current, and of a favourable wind, rushed forwards in com- 
pact order, and with irresistible weight ; and the Hellespont was 
covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. After the 
destruction of his hopes, and tl>e loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern, or 
to subdue, the Romans, determined to resume the independence of 
a savage life. A light and active body of Barbarian horse,, disen- 
gaged from their infantry and baggage, might perform, in eight or 
ten days, a march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont to 
the Danube (38) ; the garrisons of that important frontier had been 


(86) The eccleslartical hituiriaai. who «nnetim«s goide, Snd sometimes follow, the public opinion, 
most confidently sssert, that the palace of Constantinople was guarded by legions of angels. 

(37) Zeeimus ( 1. a. p. 319.) mentions these gallies by the name of Liburnians, and observes, that 
the, were as swift (witbout explaining tbe difference between them) as the senseis with fitly oars ; 
hot that they were far iaferiof in speed to the triremes, which hod been long disused. Tet ho rea- 
sonably contiudes, from Ibe tesUmony of Polybios, that gallies of a still larger siso had been con- 
stincted in tbe Punic wars. Sine® the establishment of the Boman empire over the Kcdilcr- 
nnean, tbe useless art of building largo ships of war had probably been n^ected, and at length 

*°'^)'^CLishull (Travels, p. 61—63. 72—76.) proceeded from Gallipob, through Hadrianoplc, to the 
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gradually annihilated ; the rirer, in the naonth of December, would 
be deeply frozen ; and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was opened 
to the ambition of Gainas. This design was secretly communi- 
cated to the national troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the signal of departure was given, a 
great number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an 
attachment to their native country, were perfidiously massacred. 
The Goths advanced, by rapid marches, through the plains of 
Thrace ; and they were soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, 
by the vanity of Fravitta," who, instead of extinguishing the war, 
hastened to enjoy the popular applause, and to assume the peaceful 
honours of the consulship. But a formidable ally appeared in arms 
to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to guard the peace nnd 
liberty of Scythia (39). The superior forces of Uldin, king of the 
Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas; an hostile and ruined coun^ 
try prohibited liis retreat; he disdained to ca|)itulate; and after 
repeatedly alteinpling to cut his v^ay through the ranks of tho 
enemy, he was slain, w ith his desperate followers, in the field of ’ 
battle: Eleven days after the naval victory of tho Hellesiiont, tha 

head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, was received 
at Constantinople with the most liberal expressions of gratitude; 
and the public deliverance was celebrated by festivals and illumi- 
nations. The triumphs of Arcadius became the subject of epic 
poems (A'O) ; and the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile 
terrors, resigned himself to the mild and absolute dominion of his 
wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia, who had sullied her fame by the 
persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

Bieouon After the death of tho indolent Nectarius, the successor of Gr^ory 
*chmMun!f Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by the am- 
*rdi. M*.' candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, with 

gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people, or of the favourite. On 
this occasion, Eutropius seems to have deviated from his ordinary 
maxims ; and his uncorrupted judgment was determined only by 
the superior merit of a stranger. In a late journey into the East, 


A. D.MI. 
Jaautry 3. 


Dtmibe, in &bout Brie^n dars. Be was in the train of an English ambassador, whoso baggage con* 
silted of scvcntj>one waggons. That learned traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and un- 
frequented route. 

(39) The narrative of Zosirons, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danube, most be corrected 
by tbc testimony of Socrates, and Sotomen, that be was killed in Thrate; and by the precise and 
aothentic dales of the Alexandriao, or Paschal, Chronicle, p. 30T. The naval victory of the UeUeo- 
pont is fixed to the month Apciiaeus, the tenth of the calends of January (December 33.) ; the head 
ofOaiouwas brought toConstantiuople the third of the nones of January (January 3.), in themontla 
Audynsens. 

(40) Baaebius Scbolasticus acquired much fame by bis poem on tbo Gothic war, in which be bad 
served. Near forty years afterwards, Aounonius recited another poem on the same subject, in tbo 
presence of the emperor Theodosios. BeeSocrates, I. vi. c. 6. 


* Fraviua, according to Zosianns, tbongb a feet fragment of Eanaplns. Bai, U. 390. in Ni«* 
Pagan, received tbc honours of the coosolate. bohr, 

Zosim. V. c. 30. On Fravitta, see a very imper> 
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he had admired the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of 
Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by the epithet of Chry- 
sostom, or the Golden Mouth (41). A private order was dispatch^ 
to the governor of Syria ; and as the people might be unwilling to 
resign their favourite preacher, he was transported, with speed and 
secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Antioch to Constantinople. The 
unanimous and unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the 
people, ratified the choice of the minister ; and, both as a saint, and 
as an orator, the new' archbishop surpassed the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the public. Born of a noble and opulent family, in the 
capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated, by the care of a 
tender mother, under the 'tuition of the most skilful masters. He 
studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius; and that cele- 
brated sophist, who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, in- 
genuously confessed, that John would have deserved to succeed 
him, had he not been stolen away by the Christians. His piety 
soon disposed him to receive the sacrament of baptism; to renounce 
the lucrative and honourable profession of the law ; and to bury 
himself in the adjacent desert, where he subdued the lusts of the 
flesh by an austere penance of six years. His infirmities compelled 
him to return to the society of mankind ; and the authority of Me- 
letius devoted his talents to the service of the church; but in the 
midst of his family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, 
Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the monastic virtues. 
The ample revenues, which his predecessors had consumed in pomp 
and luxury, he diligently applied to the establishment of hospitals; 
and the multitudes, w'ho were supported by his charity,»preferred 
the eloquent and edifying discourses of their archbishpp, to the 
amusements of the theatre or the circus. The monuments of that 
eloquence, which was admired near twenty years at Antioch and 
Constantinople, have lH3cn carefully preserved ; and the possession 
of near one thousand sermons, or homilies, has authorised the cri- 
tics (42) of succeeding times to appreciate the genuine merit of Cliry- 

(41) Tho sixth Look of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomcn. and ihe fifth of Theodoret, afford enrioas 
and ajilheotic materials for the life of John Chrysostom. Besides those goucral historians, 1 bare 
taken Tor my gnidi^s tlie font {irincipal btographers of the saioL 1 . The author of a [tailiat aud pas* 
skmate Vindication of the arrhbishop of Constaiitinoptc, composed in the form of i dialogue, and 
tmder the name of bis zealous partizan, Pallisdius, bishop of Uelenopolis { Titlemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xi. p. 500—533.]. It is inserted among the works of Chrysostom, turn. xiii. p. 1— Ot). I'dit. 
UontfaDeon. Q. The moderate Erasmus {torn. iii. cpisl. MCL. p. 1331—1347. edit. LugU. Bat.). His 
▼ivacily and good sense w ere bis own ; his errors, in the uucuUiTaled state of ecclesiastical aolirpiity, 
were almost inevitable. S. The learned Tillcmont (Miun. Ecclesiastiqucs, tom. xi. |>. 1 — i05. 547— 
S26, dfc. &c.), who compiles the lives of the saints with incredible paitence, and religious accuracy. 
Be has minutely searched the volunipous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Mnotlaueon, 
•who has i*ernsed those works with tlW curious diligence of an eiUlor, discovered several uew'ho* 
ssUies, and again revie^ved and composed the Life of Chry»o»toin (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. 
p. 91— 177.). 

(42) As lam almost a stranger to the voluminoits sermons of Chrysostom, I have given my confi- 
deuce to the twomost jadkKMsand moderate of the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344.), 
and Dupin (BibliotbfH|ue Ecclcsiasliqne, tom. iii. p. 38.) : yet the good taste of the former is some* 
times vitiai^ by an excessive love of antiquity ; and the good sense of Ihe latter h alwoys restrained 
by prudential considerations. 
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sostom. They unanimously attribute to the Christian orator, tho 
free command of an elegant and copious language ; tho judgment to 
concoal pie advantages which ho derived from the knowledge of 
rhetoric and philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund of metaphors and 
similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary and illustrate the most 
familiar topics ; the happy art of engaging the passions in the 
service of virtue; and of exposing the folly, as well as the turpi- 
tude, of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a dramatic repro- 
sentation. 

His aiimi- The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople proi- 
Yoked, and gradually united against him, two sorts of enemies; the 

39ai-5o3 **P ‘*'*”8 clergy, who envied his success,* and the obstinate sinners, 
who were offended by his reproofs. When Chrysostom thundered, 
from the pulpit of St. Sophia, against the degeneracy of the Chris- 
tians, liis shafts were spent among the crowd, without wounding, 
or even marking, the character of any individual. When he de- 
claimed against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain 
a transient consolation from his invectives : but the guilty were 
still sheltered by their numbers ; and the reproach itself was digni- 
fied by . some ideas of superiority and enjoyment. But as the pyra- 
mid rose towards tho summit, it insensibly diminished to a point ; 
and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, the la— 
.dies of the covirt (k 3 ), the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much 
larger share of guilt, to divide among a smaller proportion of cri- 
minals. The personal applications of the audience were antici- 
pated, or confirmed, by the testimony of their own conscience; and 
the intrepid preacher assumed the dangerous right of exposing both 
tho offence and the offender to the public abhorrence. The secret 
resentment of the court encouraged the discontent of the clergy and 
monks of Constantinople, who were too hastily reformed by the 
fervent zeal of their archbishop. Ho had condemned, from the 
pulpit, the domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, 
under the names of servants, or sisters, afforded a perpetual occa- 
sion cither of sin or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, 
who had secluded themselves from the world, were entitled to tlie 
warmest approbation of Chrysostom; but he despised and stigmar- 
tised, as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd of degene- 
rate monks, who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or pro- 
' fit, so frequently infested the streets of the capital. To the voice 
of persuasion, the archbishop was obliged to add the terrors of au- 
thority ; and his ardour, in tlie exorcisc.O^clesiastical jurisdiction. 


(43} The feoiales of CoDsUnlionple dislingitished themticlves by Ihutr enmity or ibuir attachment 
to' Chrycostoio. . Throe noble and opuVut vkidows, llaru, Caatricia, and Eugrapbta, were tho 
leaders of the pcraoculiun (Pallad. Dialog, tom. xlii. p. 14.). It was impouiblc that thoy tboold 
forgive a preacher, who reproached their atTectalioo to conceal, by the omaments of dress, their ago 
and ugliocM (Pallad. p. !27.). Olympias, by equal zeal, display^ in a more piouscause, has ehtained 
the title of saint. Sec Tillcmoul, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 4l(>~440. 
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was not always exempt from passion ; nor was it alw'ays guided by 
prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a dioleric disposition (lili). 

Although he struggled, according to the precepts of the gospel, to 
love his private enemies, he indulged himself in the privilege of 
hating the enemies of God, and of the church; and his sentiments 
were sometimes delivered with too much energy of countenance 
and expression. He still maintained, from some considerations of 
health, or abstinence, his former habits of taking his repasts alone; 
and this inhospitable custom (45), which his enemies imputed to 
pride, contributed, at least, to nourish the infirmity of a morose 
and unsocial humour. Separated from that familiar intercourse, 
which facilitates the knowledge and the dispatch of business, ho 
reposed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Sorapion ; and 
seldom applied his speculative knowledge of human nature to the 
particular cliaraclers, either of his dependents, or of his equals. 
Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the supe- 
riwity of his genius, the archbishop of Constantinople extended the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that he might enlarge the sphere 
of his pastoral lal)ours ; and the conduct which the profane im- 
puted to an ambitious motive, appeared to Chrysostom himself in 
the light of a sacred and indispensable duty. In his visitation 
through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia 
and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared, that a deep corruption of 
simony and licentiousness had infected tlie whole episcopal or- 
der (46). If those bishops were innocent, such a rasli and unjust 
condemnation must excite a well-grounded discontent. If they 
w'ere guilty, the numerous associates of their guilt would soon dis- 
cover, that their own safety depended on the ruin of the archbi- 
shop ; whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the I.astern 
church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus (47), 
archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who ‘ 
displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. His 
national dislike to the rising greatness of a city, which degraded »• «»• 
him from the second, to the third, rank, in the Christian world, 
was exasperated by some personal disputes with Chrysostom him- 

(44} Soxomeo* and more ecpeciAlly Socrates, have delused the real chartcior of Chrysostom with a 
temperate aoJ impartial frtfedotti, very offensive to his blind admirers. Those historians lived iu 
the next gcaeraiioa, wlicu parly violeo,cc was abated, aad bad coovers^ with many persona inti- 
mately acauaiuted with the virtnes and imperfections of the saint. 

(45) Palladios (tom. xUi. p. 40, dtc.) very serio .sly defends the archbishop. J. He never tasted 
wine. 2 . The weakness of his stomadi roqaired a pcodiar diet. 3. Business, or Study, or devotion, 
often kept him fasting till sunset. 4. Ho detested the noise and levity of groat dinners. He saved 

the expense' for the use of the poor. 6. Ho was apprehensive, in a capital like Constantinople, of 
the envy aud reproach of partial invitations. 

(48) Chrysostom declares his free opinion ( tom. ix. horn. iii. in Act. Apostol. p. 39.), that the 
numltcr of bishops, who might be saved, bore a very small proportion to those who would bo 
damned. 

(47) SeeTillcraont, Mem. Eccles, tom. li. p. 441—500. 
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self(!A8). By the private invitation of the empress, Theophilus 
landed at Constantinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, 
to encounter the populace; and a train of dependent bishops, to se- 
cure, by their voices, the majority of a synod. The synod (IQ) 
was convened in the suburb of Chalccdon, surnamed the Oak, 
where llufinus had erected a stately church and monastery; and 
their proceedings were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. 
A bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; 
but the frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven articles 
which tliey presented against him, may justly be considered as a 
fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive summons 
were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused to trust either his 
person, or his reputation, in the hands of his implacable enemies, 
who prudently declining the examination of any particular charges, 
condemned his contumacious disobedience, and hastily pronounced 
a sentence of deposition. The synod of the Oak imm^iately ad- 
dressed the emperor to ratify and execute their judgment, and cha- 
ritably insinuated, that the penalties of treason might be inflicted on 
the audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of Jeze- 
bel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was rudely ar- 
rested, and conducted through the city, by one of the Imperial 
messengers, w'ho landed him, after a short navigation, near the 
entrance of the Euxine; from whence, before the expiration of two 
days, he was gloriously recalled. 

popnUr The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and 
cSltai- passive : they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. 
Theophilus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of monks and 
Egyptian mariners w'ere slaughtered without pity in the streets of 
Constantinople (50). A seasonable earthquake justified the inter- 
position of heaven ; the torrents of sedition rolled forwards to the 
gates of the palace; and the empress, agitated by fear or remorse, 
threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public 
safety could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. 
The Bosphorus was covered with innumerable vessels; the shores 

(48) I have imqtosely omUted ibc coatroveny wbicli irote amoog tbe mooks of Egypt, concert* 
ing Origeoism and Anthropomorphism : the dissinmlation and violence of Theophilus ; bis arlfal ma* 
iiagcment oftbe simpUcily of Epiphaniiis; the perx'cutinn and flight of the long, or tali, brothers; 
the ambiguous support which they received at Cposlanlinople from Chrysostom, dfc. dfc. 

|49) Pbolius (p.53 — 60.) has preserved the original acts of the synod of the Oak; which destroy the 
false assartioD, that Chrysostom was coiidcmoe^l by no more than thirl/*six bishops, of w bom twenty* 
nine were' Egyptians. Fortydire bishops subscribed bis sentence. See Tiilcmont, Hem. Eccl<^ 
turn. xi. p. 

(50] Patladius owns (p. 30.), that If the (leople of Constantinople bad found Thcopbilos, they 
woold certainly have thrown him into the sea. Socrates mentions { 1. vi. c. 17.) a battle between 
the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, in which many wounds were given, and some lives were lost. 
The massacre of the monks is observed only by tbe Pagan Zosimus (I. v. p. 394.), w ho acknowledges 
that Chrysostom had a singular talent to lead the illileralv multitude, y%o o avOptovro; a).oyoy 
vsra'/a-/(i70«t ^c(ve;« 


* Tiilcmont argues strongly for the oamber of Ibirty-sii. — H. 
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of Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated ; and the acclama- 
tions of a victorious people accompanied, from the port to the ca- 
tlicdral, the triumph of the archbishop; who, too easily, consented 
to resume the exercise of his functions, before his sentence had been 
legally reversed by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Igno- 
rant, or careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged 
his zeal, or perhaps his resentment; declaimed with peculiar aspe- 
rity against female vices ; and condemned the profane honours 
whicli were addressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the 
statue of the empress. His im|>rudence tempted his enemies to in- 
flame the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps in- 
venting, tlie famous exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias is again 
“ furious; Herodias again dances; she once more requires the head 
“ of John : ” an insolent allusion, which, as a woman and a sove- 
reign, it was impossible for her to forgive (51). The short interval 
of a perlidious truce was employed to concert more efTectual mea- 
sures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous 
council of the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance by 
tlic advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, witliout examining 
tlie justice, of Uie former sentence; and a detachment of Barbarian 
troops was introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the 
people. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn administration of bap- 
tism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed the mo- 
desty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their presence, 
the awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius oceupied 
the church of St. Sophia, and the archiepiscopal throne. The Ca- 
Uiolics retreated to Uie baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields : where they wore still pursued and insulted by the guards, 
the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day of the second and 
final c#ile of Clmysostom was marked by the conflagration of the 
cathedral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings ; and 
this calamity was imputed, without proof, but not without proba- 
bility, to the despair of a persecuted faction (52). 

Cicero might claim some merit, if his voluntary banishment pre- 
served the peace of the republic (53) ; but the submission of Chry- 
sostom was the indispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. 
Instead of listening to his humble prayer, that he might be per- 
mitted to reside at Cyzicus, or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress 
assigned for his exile tlie remote and desolate town of Cucusus, 

(51) See Socrates, 1. vL e. 18. Sozomeo, I. Tiii. C. 30. Zotious (1. ▼. p. 334. 337.) meoUoos, 
m Rctioral terms, his iotecilves agalost Eudoxia. The hotniljr, which bogios with those faraoiu 
words, is rojeclcd as spuriona. Montfaucou, tore. xiii. p. 151. Tillemoot, Hem. Eccles. tom. xi. 
p. 603. 

(S3) We might oaUirally expoel such a charge from Zosimus (I. t. p.'337.) ; but it is remark* 
able enough, that it should 1 m conbrmed by Socrates, I. ti. c. 18. and. the Paschal Chronicle, 
p. 307. 

(53) He displa^fs those specious motiyes (Post Beditum, c. 13, 14.) io the laDgoagc of as orator and 
a politician. 


Exile of 
Chrysostom, 
A.l). 404, 
3aoe 30. 
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among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Lesser Armema. A 
-secret hope was entertained, that the archbishop noiight perish ia a 
difficult and dangerous march of^venty days in the heat of sum- 
mer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was conti- 
nually threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the 
more implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived ia 
safety at the place of his confinement; and the three years, which 
he spent atCucusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, were 
the last and most glorious of his life. His character was conse- 
-orated by absence and persej^ution ; the faults of his administration 
were no ionger remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises 
of bis genius and virtue : and the respectful attention of the Chris- 
tian world was fixed on a desert spot among the mountains of 
Taurus, From that solitude tlie archbishop, whose active mind 
was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent 
correspondence (5k) with the most distant provinces ; exhorted the 
separate congregation of his faithful adherents to persevere in their 
allegiance ; urged the destruction of the temples of Phoenicia, and 
the extirpation of heresy in tlie Isle of Cyprus; extended his pas- 
to^ care to the missions of Persia and Scythia ; negotiated, by his 
sunbassadors, with the Roman pontiff, and the txnperor Honorim; 
and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, to the supreme tribund 
of a free and general council. The mind of the ilkistrious exde 
was still independent; but his captive body was exposed to the ro- 
veuge of the oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and ast* 
thority of Arcadius (55), An order was dlspatdied for the instafit 
removal of Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus : and his 
guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, that, before he 
His dcnii, reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, ho expired at Comana, ia P<w- 
sepc u!’ tus, in the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding gyration 
acknowledged his innooeace and merit. The archbishops e( the 
East, who mi^t blush that their predecessors had been the enennes 
of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the firmness of the 
Roman pontiff, to restore the honours of that venerable name (56). 
At the pious solicitation of the clergy and people of Constantinople, 

(&4) Tyto buodrod and fortyvtvro of the epistles of Ckrjsostom are sUll extant (Opera, loia. iii. 
' p. — 736.}. Tbt-y arc addrckscd lu a great variety of per$oo<, aud sbo\^' a Grmooss of loiud, much 

SDperior to that of Cicero ia bis exile. The fourtccDtU epistle cOQtatos a curious narrative of lUc dan* 
gers of bU jounioy. ' 

(55) After the exile of Chrysostom, Tbcopbilus published an enormous and /lorrt&fc volomc against 
him, in v^hicb he piT|>ettiaUy repeats the polite exprc-ssioiu of bostem humaoitalis, sacrilegorura 
principem, immundum djemooem ; he afCmis, that John Chrysostom had ddivered his soul tu be 
adulterated by the devil ; aud %siibes that some farlber panishmeat, adequate (if possible) to the 
ioaguitude of his crimes, may be indicted on him. St. Jerom, at the request of his friend Tbeophi* 
lus, translated this edifying performance from Greek into Latin. See Faciindus Hermiau. Defoos. 
pro iii Capitul. 1. vi. c. 5. pulillshod by Sirmood. Opera, tom. ii. p. S96, hdT. 

(56} Uis name inserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptics of the chwch of Constantinople, 
A. D. 4l8. Ton years afterwards be was revered as a saint. CyTil, who hiherileil the place, and 
.the passions, of his ancle TheophUus, yielded with much rtdnctanoe. See Faoaad. Hennian. 1. 4 . 
' c. 1. TillcmuBt, Mem. Ecclds. turn. liv. p. ‘277 — 283. 
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his relics, thirty years after his death, were transported from their 
obscure sepulchre to the royal city (57). 'ITie emperor 'Iheodosius to couuodu- 
advanced to receive then) as far asChalcodon; and, falling prostrate a.IdI’am. 
on the coffin, implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint (58). 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained, whether any stain of 

of hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to hLs successor. a,"o. iliJ’. 
l^uduxia was a young and beautiful woman, who indulged her pas- 
sions, and despised her husband ; count John enjoyed, at least, the 
familiar confidence of the empri»s; and the public named him as 
the real fatlier of Theodosius the younger (59). The birth of a son 
was accepted, however, by the pious husband, as an event the 
most fortunate and honourable to himself, to his family, and to the 
Eastern world ; and the royal infant, by an unprecedented favour, 
was invested with the titles of CiEsar and Augustus. In less than 
four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was de- 
stroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage; and this untimely 
dcatli confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop (60), who, amidrt 
the universal joy, had ventured to foretol, that she should behold 
the long and auspicious reign of her glorious son. Tlie Catholics 
applauded the justice of heaven, which avenged the persecution of 
5t. Chrysostom; and perhaps the emperor was the only person 
who sincerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eu- 
dogia. Such a domestic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East (61) ; the licentious excursions, 
from Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity 
accused the weakness of the government ; and the earthquakes, the 
conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of locusts (62), which 
the popular discontent was equally disposed to attribute to the 
incapacity of the monarch. At length, in tlie thirty-first year of 
his age, after a reign (if We may abuse that word) of thirteen years, 
three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of 

(57) Socratei, I. TiL c. U. ThoodoKl, 1. v. c. 38. TUis cMol njconcUeil Ibe JoanoilM, who 1^1 
hiOterto rofuKil 10 achoowlwlge his aoccossors. Ouriog hi, lifetime, Ihc Joannilcs were respected 
by the Catholics, os the true and orthodox commouiou of CoQslantiBople. Their obstinacy gradoally 
drove them to the brink of achiim. 

(58) According to some acoonnts (Baronins, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 438. l^o. fi, to.], the emperor was 
forced to send a letter of invitation nod exoosee, Itelbrb the body of the ccrcmonicos saint could be 
moved (Vom Comana. 

(59) Zoslmni, I. ,v. p. 315. The chastity of ah empress should not be impeached wlthont prodn- 
cing a wituessi but it is astonishing, (hat the witness sbonld write and live under a prince, whose 
legitimacy he dgred to atuck. We must suppose that bis history was a parly libel, privately, read 
and circulated by the Pagans. Tillesnont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 789.) fa out averse to 
brand the reputation ofEudoxia. 

(60) Poridiyry of Gaia. Hi, real was transported by the order which he had obtaine.1 for the 
dcslruclion of eight Pagan temples of that city. See the curious details of bis life ( Baronius, A. D. 

401. No. 17 — 51.) originally written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite 
deacons. 

(6t) Philostorg. L xi. c. 8. and Gotlefroy, Dissertat. p. 457. 

(69) Jerom ( tom. vi. p. 73. 78.) describes, in lively colours, the regular and destructive march of 
the locnsis, which spread a dark clond, between heaven and earth, over the land of Palestine. Sea- 
sonable winds scattered them, partly into the Bead Sea, and partly into the Heditcmncao. 
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Constantinople. It is impossible to delineate his character; since, 
in a period very copiously furnished with historical materials, it 
has not been possible to remark one action that properly belong? 
to the son of ^e great Theodosius. t 

Bit nippoMd The historian Procopius (63) has indeed illuminated the mind of 
twuoeDt. jjjg dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, or celestial 
wisdom. Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, the helpless 
condition of his son Theodosius, who was no more than seven years 
of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit 
of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch. Instead of tempting the alle- 
giance of an ambitious subject, by the participation of supreme 
power, he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king; and placed, 
by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the East in tlie hands of 
Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian accepted and discharged 
this honourable trust with unexampled fidelity; and the infancy of 
Theodosius was protected by the arms and councils of Persia. 
Such is the singular narrative of Procopius ; and his veracity is not 
disputed by Agatliias (6^), while he presumes to dissent from his 
judgment, and to arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who, 
so rashly, though so fortunately, committed his son and liis domi- 
nions to the unknown faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. 
At the distance of one hundred and fifty years, this political ques- 
tion might be debated in the court of Justinian ; but a prudent his- 
torian will refuse to examine the propriety, till he has ascertained 
the truth, of the testament of Arcadius. As it stands without a 
parallel in the history of the world, wc may justly require, that it 
should be attested by the positive and unanimous evidence of con- 
temporaries. The strange novelty of the event, which excites our 
distrust, must have attracted their notice; and their universal si- 
lence annihilates the vain tradition of jhe succeeding age. 

Adpiiiistra- The maxims of Homan jurisprudence, if they could fairly bo 
Aalha^M, transferred from private properly to public domjnion, would have 
adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of his nephew, 
till he had attained, at least, tlie fourteenth year of his ago. But 
the weakness ofHonorius, and the calamities of his reign, disquali- 
fied him from prosecuting this natural claim ; and such was the 
absolute separation of the two monarchies, both in interest and 
affection, that Constantinople w ould have obeyed, with less reluct- 
ance, the orders of the Persian, than those of the Italian, court. 
Under a prince, whose weakness is disguised by the external signs 


(63] Procopius, dc Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 2. p. 8. edit. Louvre. 

(64] Agatliias, ). iv. p. 136, 137. Allhougli be coofcsscs ibe prevalence of the tradflion, he at- 
lerts, (hat Procopios was the* lirst who had committed it to writiog. TilleinoQt ( Hist, des Boh 
pereurs, tom. vi. p. 597.) argues very seosibly on the merits of this fable. His criticUa was oot 
warped by any ecclesiasUcal authority : both Procopius and Agalhias are half Pagans.* 


* See St. Martin’s article on jetd^erd) in the Biograpbie UniveraeUe de Michaud. — H. 
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of manhood and discretion, the most worthless favourites may se- 
cretly dispute the empire of the palace; and dictate to submissive 
provinces the commands of a master, whom they direct and despise. 
But the ministers of a child, who is incapable of arming them with 
the sanction of the royal name, must acquire and exercise an inde- 
pendent authority. The great officers of the state and army, who 
had been appointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristo- 
cracy, which might have inspired them w ith the idea of a free re- 
public; and the government of the Eastern empire was fortunately 
assumed by the praifect Anthemius (65), who obtained, by his supe- 
rior abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of his equals. 
The safety of the young emperor proved the merit and integrity of 
Anthemius; and his prudent firmness sustained the force and repu- 
tation of an infant reign. Uldin, with a formidable host of Barba- 
rians, was encamped in the heart of Thrace : he proudly rejected 
all terms of accommodation ; and, pointing to the rising sun, do- 
elared to the Roman ambassadors, that the course of that planet 
should alone terminate the conquests of the Huns. But tlio deser- 
tion of his confederates, who were privately convinced of the 
justice and liberality of the Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to 
repass the Danube : the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed his 
rear-guard, w'as almost extirpated ; and many tliousand captives 
were dispersed, to cultivate, with servile labour, the fields of 
Asia (66). lii the midst of the public triumph, Constantinople was 
protected by a strong inelosure of new and more extensive walls ; the 
same vigilant care was applied to restore the fortifications of the 
Illyrian cities; and a plan was judiciously conceived, which, in the 
space of seven years, would have secured - the command of the Da- 
nube, by establishing on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred 
and fifty armed vessels (67). 

But tlio Romans had so long been accustomed to the authority of 
a monarch, that the first, even among the females, of the Imperial ' 
family, who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to 
ascend the Vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria (68), 
who was only two years older than himself, received, at the age of 
sixteen, the title of Augusta ; and though her favour might be some- 

(65) Socra(£s, I. vii. e. 1. Anthemius was the ^ndaoa of Philip, one of the ministen of CoAsUm<> 
tius, and the grandfather of the emperor Anthemius. After hit return from the Persian emhassjr, 
he was appointed consul and Praetorian prefect of the Eul,in the year 405.; and held the praefecture 
about ten years. See his honours axul praises in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi.p. 350. Tillemont, 
Hist, des Emp. tom. ri. p. i, dfc. 

(66) Soromen, I. Ir. c. 5. He saw some Scyrri at work near Voont Olympus, in BUhynia, and 
cherished the vain hope that those captives were the last of the nation. 

(67) Cod. Theotl. 1. vii. til. xvH. I. xr. til. 1. leg. 49. 

(68) Sozomen has Gllwl three, chapters with a magni6ccol panegyric of Polcheria (1. ix. c. 1, 2, 3.); 
and Tillemont (Memoireis Ecch^. tom. xtr. p. 171—184.) has dedicated a separate article to the honour 
of St. Pulcheria, virgin, and empress.* 


* The heathen Eunapius gives a frightful pi<y Pulcheria. Fragm. Eunap. in Hai, U. 293. in 
tare of the venality and injustice of the court of Kiebuhr, 97. — If. 
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limes clouded by caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern Iho 
Eastern cm])ire near forty years; during the long minority of her 
brother, and, after his deaUi, in her own name, and in the name 
of Marcian, her nominal husband. From a motive, either of pru- 
dence, or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy, and notwithstand- 
ing some aspersions on the chastity of Pulcheria(69), this resolu- 
tion, which she communicated to l»er sisters Arcadia and Marina^ ■ 
was celebrated by the Christian world, as the sublime effort of he- 
roic piety. In the presence of the clergy and people, the three^ 
daughters of Arcadius(70) dedicated their virginity to God; and the 
obligation of their solemn vow was inscril)ed on a tablet of gold ^ 
and gems; which they publicly offered in the great church of Con- 
stantinople. Their palace was converted into a monastery; and 
all males, except the guides of their conscience, the saints who 
had forgotten the distinction of sexes, were scrupulously excluded' 
from the holy threshold, Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a chosen 
train of favourite damsels, formed a religious community : thety' 
renounced the vanity of dress; interrupted by fretpient fasts thelp 
simple and frugal diet; allotted a portion of their lime to works of 
embroidery; and devoted several hours of the day and night to the 
exercises of prayer and psalmody. ITie piety of a Ciiristian virgin 
was adorned by the zeal and liberality of an empress, Ecclosias— ' 

tical history describes the splendid churches, which were built at 
the expense of Pulcheria, in all the provinces of the East ; her cha'- 
ritable foundations for the benefit of strangers and the poor; tho 
ample donations which she assigned for the perpetual maintenance 
of monastic societies; and the active severity with which she la-' 
boured to suppress the opposite heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
Such' virtues were supposed to deserve the peculiar favour of the 
Deity : and the relics of martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future 
events, were communicated in visions and revelations to the Impe- 
rial saint (71). Yet the devotion of Pulclieria never diverted hei* 
indefatigable attention from tcm[ioral affairs; and she alone, among 
all the descendants of the great Theodosius, appears to have inhe- 
rited any share of his manly spirit and abilities. The elegant and 
familiar use which she hacT acquired, both of the Creek and Latin 

(W) SaMftff p. W- In Script. Bvxant.) pmcmli. on tbe cte^t of ibc l?csforian9, tint 

Ptlcberhi wt» exMpent^ a^init tboir founder, iiocauM he oemnred her connection with the bean- 
tifnl Paollfto*, and her iocoft wHh her brother Theodorior. 

(70) See Ducange, Famil. BvzaDltD. p. 70. Flacciila, the eldest daughter, either died before Ar- 
cadittf, or, if *Ae lived till the year 4Sl (Varecllin. Chron.), some defect of mind or body must have 
ezcludAd her from the hononrs of her rank. 

(71) She WM admonitbod, by repeated dreaniv, of the place where the relics of the forty martytt 

hod been buried. The ground hod fneecsirively belonged to the honse and mrden of a woman of 
COmianttnopte, ton monastery of tfieedontan monks, to a cirarch of St. Tnyrsos, ejfectod hr Cie* 

sarius, who was consul A. D. S97.; and the memory of the relics was almost obliterated. NotwflV 
stUKling the charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin ( Remarks, tom. iv. p. 234.)* it 1* not easy to acquit 
Pnkberia of some share in the pions frand ; which must btvc been transacted when she was more 
than fiTo^d*tbirty years of age. 
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languages, was readily applied lo the various occasions of speaking, 
or writing, on public business; her deliberations were maturely 
weighed; her actions were prompt and decisive; and, while she 
moved without noise or ostentation the wheel of government, she 
discreetly attributed to Uie genius of the emperor the long tran- 
quillity of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful life, Europe' 
was indeed alllicted by the arms of Attila ; but the more extensive 
provinces of Asia still continued to enjoy a profound and permanent 
repose. Theodosius the younger was never reduced to the disgrace' 
ful necessity of encountering and punishing a rebellious subject : 
and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some praise may be due to 
the mildness, and pros|>erity, of the administration of Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education of itS' rdneation 
master. A regular course of study and exercise was judiciously of 
instituted; of the military exercises of riding, and shooting with thei *'*' 
bow; of the liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy; 
the most skilful masters of the East ambitiously solicited the at- 
tention of their royal pupil ; and several noble youths were intro- 
duced into the palace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of 
friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important task of in- 
structing her brother in the arts of government; but her precepts may 
countenance some suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or of the 
purity of her intentions. She taught him to maintain a grave and 
majestic deportment; to walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on 
his throne, in a manner worthy of a great prince; to abstain from 
laughter ; to listen witti condescension; to return suitable answers;- 
to assume, by turns, a serious or a placid countenance; in a word, 
to represent with grace and dignity the external figure of a Roman 
emperor. But Theodosius (72) was never excited to support the 
weight and glory of an illustrious name; and, instead of aspiring to 
imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to measure 
tlie degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father and his 
uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the guardian 
care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority and 
example. But the unfortunate prince, who is bom in the purple, 
must remain a stranger to the voice of troth ; and the son of Arca- 
dius was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy, encompassed 
only by a servile train of women and eunuchs. The ample leisure, 
which ho acquired by neglecting the essential duties of his high 

(712} There is a remarliabl« ()ifTcr«i»cc between the two eccleaiestical bi«loriaBSf who in gMcrab 
boar so dose a resembhuco. Sozomon ( 1. ix. c. 1.) amiribes te Palcheria the govonnoent of ibo 
ent^viref and tbo education of bor broiW; whom be tcaroely condescends to pniM. Socrates, 
though he alTvcU^ly (tisclainM all hopes of favour or fame, comiioaes an ekboratc panegyrio on the 
emperor, and cautiously suppresses the merits of bis sister ( I. vii. c. 129. 49.}. Pbilostorgios (1. xii. 
c. 7.) expresses the influence of Pnkberia in gtmde and conitly language, err 

xac ^ttvOvvovaa* Suidas (Excerpt, p. S8.) giresa true ebaracledrof 
Tbeodoiim ; and I have followed the examide of Tillemont ( tom. ▼!. p. 96*}; ia borrowing soote 
strokes from the modern Greeks. 
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oRicc, was filled by idle amusements, and unprofitable studies. 
Hunting was the only active pursuit that could tempt him beyond 
the limits of the palace ; but he most assiduously laboured, some- 
times by the light of a midnight lamp, in the m^hanic occupations 
of painting and carving; and.the elegance with which he transcribed 
religious books, entitled the Roman emperor to the singular epithet 
of Calligrajtha, or a fair writer. Separated from the world by an 
impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons whom he loved ; 
he loved those who were accustomed to amuse and Hatter his in- 
dolence; and as he never perused the papers that were presented 
for the royal signature, the acts of injustice the most repugnant to 
his character, were frequently perpetrated in his name. The em- 
peror himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful ; but 
those qualities, which can only deserve the name of virtues, when 
they are supported by courage, and regulated by discretion, were 
seldom beneficial, and they sometimes proved mischievous, to man- 
kind. His mind, enervated by a royal education, was oppressed 
and degraded by abject superstition ; ho fasted, he sung psalms, he 
blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines with which his faith 
was continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly worshipped tho 
dead and living saints of the Catholic church; and he once refused 
to eat, till an insolent monk, who had cast an excommunication on 
his sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual wound which he 
had inflicted (73). 

cbancicr The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a private 
idvenftfres of Condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an incredible 
‘'‘Eucioo^ romance, if such a romance had not been verified in the marriage of 
«i’?6o Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais (74) was educated by her fa- 
ther Leontius in tho religion and sciences of the Greeks ; and so ad- 
vantageous was the opinion which the Athenian philosopher enter- 
tained of his contemporaries, that he divided his patrimony between 
his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy of one 
hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
merit would be a sufficient portion. Tho jealousy and avarice of 
her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a refuge at G>nstan- 
tinople; and, with some hopes, either of justice or favour, to throw 
herself at the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess listened 
to her eloquent complaint; and secretly destined the daughter of 


(T3] Theodoret, 1. 1 . c. 3T. The bishop of Cyrrhas, one of the 6rst men of bis age for his learning 
and piety, applauds the obedience of The^osius to the diviac laws. 

(74) Socrates ( 1. Til. c. 31.] mentions her name (Athenais, tho daughter oflcontios, an Athentaa 
sophist], her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. The most ancient account of her history is in 
John Malala (part H. p. 30, 31. edit. Venet. 1743 ) and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 311, 313. ]. 
Those anlhore had probably seen original pictures of the empress Endocia. The modem Greeks, 
Zonaras, Cedrenus, &c. hare displayed the lore, rather than the talent, of fiction. From Kice> 
phorus, indeed, I buTo ventared to asatnno her age. The writer of a romance would not bare 
imagined., that Atbeoua wu near twenty-eight years old when she inflamed the heart of a yonng 
enperor. 
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the philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the emperor t)f the 
East, who had now attained the twentieth year of his age. She 
easily excited the curiosity of her brother, by an interesting picture 
of tlie charms of Athenais ; targe eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a 
fair coHiplexion, golden locks, a slender person, a graceful demea- 
nour, an understanding improved by study, and a virtue tried by 
distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the'apartment 
of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athenian virgin : the mo- 
dest youtli immediately declared his pure and honourable love; and 
the royal nuptials -were celebrated amidst the acclamations of tho 
capital and tho provinces. Athenais, who was easily persuaded to 
renounce the errors of Paganism, received at her baptism the Chris- 
tian name of Eudocia : but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title 
of Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness 
by tlHj birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen years afterwards, 
the emperor of the West. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with 
some anxiety, her Imperial summons; but as she could easily for- 
^ve their fortunate unkindnoss, she indulged the tenderness, or 
perhaps the vanity, of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of 
consuls and praefects. In tho luxury of the palace, she still culti- 
vated those ingenuous arts, which had contributed to her greatness; 
and wisely dedicated her talents to the honour of religion, and of 
her husband. Eudocia composed a poetical paraphrase of tlie first 
eight books of the Old Testament, and of the prophecies of Daniel 
and Zachariah; a cento of tlie verses of Homer, applied to the life 
and miracles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric 
on the Persian '■victories of Theodosius: and her writings, which 
were applauded by a servile and superstitious age, have not been 
disdained by the candour of impartial criticism (75). • The fondness 
of the emperor was not abated by time and possession ; and Eudocia, 
after the marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge her 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostenta- 
tious progress through the East may Seem inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christian humility : she pronounced, from a Uirone of gold 
and gems, an eloquent oration to the senate of Antioch, declared her 
royal intention of enlarging tho walls of the city, bestowed a dona- 
tive of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the statues, which were decreed by the gratitude of An- 
tioch. In the Holy Land, her alms and pious foundations exceeded 
the muniGccnce of the great Helena; and though the public treasure 
might he impoverished by this excessive liberality, she enjoyed tho 


(75] S6crateSf 1. viK c.21. Pboliui,p. 4lSr^20. TboIIonicnc cento is «till extant, anU hn been 
irpcalotlly priotetl ; but the claim of Eutlocia to that Insipid performance is disputed b; the critics. 
See Fabricius, Diblioth' Grxe. tom. !. p. 357. Tlie Jom'a, a miscellaneous, dlctiooary of history and 
Ihble, was compiled by another crontess of the name of Eud,ocia, who lited in the eleveuth century; 
and the work is still extant in maoVVipt. 
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oons«imi8 satisfaction of retiirninp to Constantinople vith the chains 
of St. Peter, the rinht arm of St. Stephen, and an undoubted pictnre 
of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke (76). Hut this pilgrimage was 
the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated wth empty pomp, 
and unmindful, periiaps, of her obligations to Pulcheria, slie am- 
bitiously aspinxl to the government of the Eastern empire : the j)a— 
lace was distracted by female discord ; but the victory was at last 
decided, by the superior ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. The 
execution of Panlinus, master of the offices, and the disgrace of 
Cyrus, Pnetorian pr®fcct of the East, convinced the public, that 
the favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most faithful 
friends; and the uncommon beauty of Paulinus encouraged the se- 
cret rumour, that his guilt was that of a successful lover(77). As 
soon as the empress perc^eived that the affection of Theodosius was 
irretrievably lost, she requested the permission of retiring to the 
distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained her request; but the 
jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued 
her in her last retreat; and Saturninus, count of the domestics, was 
directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured 
servants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by tho assassination of 
the count : the furious passions, which she indulged on this sus- 
picious occasion, seemed to justify the severity of Theodoshis; and 
the empress, ignominiously stript of the honours of her rank (78), 
was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The 
remainder of tlic life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in 
exile and devotion ; and the approach of ago, the death of Theodo- 
sius, the misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive 
from Rome to Carthage, and tho society of the Holy Monks of Pa- 
lestine, insensibly cohfrrmed tho religious temper of her mind. 
After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human life, the daughter 
of tho philosopher Leontius oxpireil, at Jenisalem, in the sixty- 
seventh year of hor age; protesting, with her dying breath, that 
she hod never transgressed the bounds of innocence and friend- 
ship (79). 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the ambi- 


(T6) Baront'ii ( Aooal. Eccics. A. p. 438, 439.) ii capkM tod florid ; but he is accused of pUciag 
the Tit’s ordifTfront ages no (he same Ittvel of authenOcitT- 

(77) tu this short %iew of the disgrace of Bvdocie, I btve hniuied Ute ceolion of Eva^tis (1. i. 
c. 2i.)f and count VarccUinus (rn Cbron. A. D. 440. and 441.]. The two authentic dates assigned by 
tho l.ittor, nvertlirn a great part of tho Greek fictions ; ami the colehraled story of the apple^ &c. is 
tit only for the Arabian Nights, ^lierc sometbing nol^ery unlike it nay be found. 

(78) Prisctis (in Exct^qtl. Legal, p. 69.], a contompomry, and a courtier, drily mentions her Pagan 
and ebri^tiau names, without atiiling aoy title of honour or respect. 

(79) For ibe two pilgrimages of Eadocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem, her devotion, 
alm«, &'C; see Socrates (I. vii. c. 47.), and Evagrios fl. i. c. 20, 21, 22.). 7be Paschal Chronicle may 
sometimes deserx'e regar<l ; and, in the domestic bistoiy of Antioch, John Haiala becomes a writer of 
good authority. The Abbe Guende, in a memoir on tbc fertility of Palestine, of which 1 have only 
seen an extract, calcolates the gins of Bndocla at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 pounds 
sterling. 
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tion of conquest, or military renown ; and the slight alarm of a 
Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The 
motives of this war were just and honourable. In the last year of 
the reign of Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bi- 
Eliop, w ho aspired to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one of the 
Ore-temples of Suza.f80). His zeal and obstinacy wore revenged on 
his brethren; the Magi excited a cruel persecution ; and the intole- 
rant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, 
who soon afterwards ascended the tlirone. Some Christian fugi- 
tives, who escaped to tlie Roman frontier, were sternly demanded, 
and generously refused ; and the refusal, a^ravated by commercial 
disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival monarchies. Tlic 
mountains of Armenia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, were fdled 
with hostile armies; but the operations of two successirecampaigns 
were not productive of any decisive or memorable events. Some 
engagements were fought, some towns were besieged, with various 
and doubtful success; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to 
recover tlie long lost possession of Msibis, tlie Persians were re- 
pulsed from the w'alls of a Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a 
martial bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in the name of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories, which the in- 
credible speed of the messenger Palladius repeatedly announced to 
tlie palace of Constantinople, were celebrated with festivals and 
panegyrics. From these panegyTics the (81) historians of the age 
might borrow their extraordinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, talus ; of 
the proud challenge of a Persian hero, who was entangled by (ho 
net, and dis|>atchod by the sword, of Areobindus the Goth ; and of 
the ten thousand Immortals, who were slain in the attack of the 
Roman camp ; and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or Saracens, 
who were impelled by a panic terror to throw themselves headlong 
into the Eiii)hrales. Such events may bo disbelieved or disregarded ; 
but the charity of a bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might 
have dignified the saintly calendar; shall not be lost in oblivion. 
Boldly declaring, that vases of gold and silver arc useless to a God 
who neither eats nor drinks, tlie generous prelate sold the jilate of 
the church of Amida ; employed tlie price in the reilemption of seven 
thousand Persian captives; supplied their wants with affectionate 
liberality-; and dismissed them to their native country, to inform 
the king of the true spirit of tlic religion which he persecuted. 
The practice of benevolence in the midst of war must always tend 
to assuage the animosity of contending nations ; and I wish to per- 


(80) Tbeodoretf L y, c. SO. TillcmoDl, V^m. Bcclvf. tom. x\l. p. 356^364. AMenaoDi, Billioi. 
Orio&tal. tom. Tii. p. 306. tom. iv. p. 61. Theodoret blames the rashness of Abda$, bnt extols tlir 
couftancy of his martyrdom. Tct 1 do not clearly uadentaod the casuistry which prohibiu oor re- 
pairing the damage which have anlawfolly committed. 

(8j) Socrates (1. Tii. c. 16, 10,00, 01.) is the best author for the Persian war. Vc may likruiso 
consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those of Karcellinus and Halala. 
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suade myself that Acacius contributed- to the restoration of Qeace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of the two empires, 
the Roman ambassadors degraded the personal character of their 
sovereign, by a vain attempt to magnify the extent of his power ; 
when they seriously advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely 
accommodation, the wrath of a monarch, who was yet ignorant of 
this distant war. A truce of one hundred years was solemnly rati- 
fied; and although the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the 
public tranquillity, the essential conditions of this treaty were re- 
spected near fourscore years by the successors of Constantine and 
Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia (82) was alter- 
nately oppressed by its formidable protectors ; and in the course of 
this History, several events, which inclined the balance of peace and 
war,, have been already related. A disgraceful treaty had resigned 
Armenia to the ambition of Sapor ; and the scale of Persia appeared 
to preponderate. But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently submit- 
ted to die house of Sassan ; the turbulent nobles -asserted, or be- 
tra^-ed, their hereditary independence; and the nation was still 
attached to the Christian princes of Constantinople. In the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, Armenia was divided by the progress of 
war and faction (83) ; and the unnatural division precipitated the 
downfall of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, the Persian vassal, 
reigned over tho Eastern and most extensive portion of the country; 
while the Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction of Arsa- 
ces, and the supremacy of the emperor Arcadius.* After the death 
of Arsaces, the Romans suppressed the regal government, and im- 
posed on their allies the condition of subjects. The military com- 
mand was delegated to the count of the .Armenian frontier ; the 
eity of Theodosiopolis (84) was built and fortified in a strong situa- 

(82] This account of the ruin and dividon gf the kingdom of Armenia is taken from the third book 
of liic Armenian history of Hoses of Cliorenc. DcKcicnt as he is in every qaalihcatiou of a good 
liUtoriao, his ioCal informalion, bis passions, and his prejudices, are strongly expressive of a native 
and roolemporary. Procopius (de Edificiis, b iii. c. 1. 5.) relates the same facts in a vcrj.difreroiit 
manner ; bul I have extracted the cfrcomstancca the most probable In themselves, and tho least in* 
consistent willi Moses of CborcDC. 

(83) The wpsiorn Armenians used the Creek language and characlen in their reJigious offices ; bat 
the use of ibal hostile tongue was prohibited by U»e Persians in the Eastern proviuces, vx bich were 
obliged to use tbc Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian Ictlen by Mesrob^, In tbe bi^inoing of 
the Unh century, and the siihscqucnt version of the Bible into the Armenian langnaga^ an event 
which relaxed the connecUoD of tbe church and nation with Consttotinople. 

(64) Moses Choroo. L m. c. 59. p.' 309. and p. 358. Prooopins, de Edilidis, 1. Hi. c. 5. Theodosio* 
polit stands, or rather stood, about lhirty>five miles to the east of. Arzeroiim, tho modem capilkl of 
Turkish Armenia. See U'AnviUc, Geograpbio Aiicieone, lam. ii. p. 99, 100. 


* The division of Armenia, acconling toM. St. Martin. Sup. to leBcau, iv. 429. This parUlion 
Martin, took plane moch earlier, A. C. 390. Tbe was but iuijicrfeciry accomplished, as parts 
Eastern or Persian division was four times as were afterwards reunited under Chosroes, who 
large as the 'P ostern or Boman. This partition paid tribute l>oth to the Roman emperor and to 
took place during the reigns of Theodosius the the Persian king. v. 4S9. — U. 

First, and Yarancs (Bahram) the Fourth. St. 
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tion, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources of the Euphra- 
tes ; and the dependent territories were ruled by five satraps, whose 
dignity was marked by a peculiar habit of gold and purple. The 
less fortunate nobles, who lamented the loss of their king, and 
envied the honours of their equals, were provoked to negotiate 
their peace and pardon at the Persian court; and returning,. with 
their followers, to the palace of Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes* 
for their lawful sovereign. About thirty years afterwards, Arta- 
sires, the nephew and successor of Chosroes, fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia ; and 
they unanimously desired a Persian governor in the room of an 
unw orthy king. The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanc- 
tion they earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character of a 
superstitious people. He deplored the manifest and inexcusable 
vices of Artasires; and declared, that he should not hesitate to 
accuse him before the tribunal of a Christian emperor, who would 
punish, without destroying the sinner. “ Our king,” continued 
Isaac, “ is too much addicted to licentious pleasures, but he has 
“ been purified in the holy waters of baptism. He is a lover of 
“ women, but he docs n(it adore the fire or the elements. Ho may 
“ deserve the reproach of Icwdness; but he is an undoubted Catho- 
“ lie; and his faith is pure, though his manners are flagitious. I 
“ will never consent to abandon my sheep to the rage of devouring 
“ wolves; 'and you would soon repent your rash exchange of the 
“ infirmities Of a believer, for the specious virtues of a heathen (85} .” 
Exasperalcd’by the firmness of Isaac'} the‘ factfous noblos accused 
both the king and fhd archbishop as the secret adherents of th^^m- 
peror: and absurdly rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, 
which, after a partial hearing, w'as solemnly pronounced by Bahram 
himself. The descendants of Arsaces were degraded from the royal 
dignity (86), which they had possessed above five hundred and sixty 
years (87) ; and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires,! under 

(85) Kose$ Chorea. I. iii. c. 63. p. 316. Accordint^'to the ioslitution of St. Gregory the apostle of 
ArincDia, tUe archbishop n-as always of the royal family ; a drcuuistauce which, in some <]<^rce» 
corrected the ioflaeocc of the sacerdotal character, aod united the mitre with the crown. 

(86) A branch ol the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and possessions ( as it 
ahonld seem} of Armenian satraps. Sec Mosmi Choren. 1. iii. c. 65. p. 821. 

(87) Yalarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the Parthian monarch, immediately 


* Chosroes, according to Procopius (who calls he perished in the struggle, and after a period 
him Arsaces, the common name of the Armenian ot anarchy, Bahrain T*, who bad ascendf^ the 
kio^,) and the Armenian writers, bequeathed to throne of Persia, placed the last native prince, 
his two sons, to Tigranes the Persian, tbAnaces Ardasehir, son of Bahram Schahpour on the 
the' Roman, dlvisiou of Armooia, A. C. 1|16. throne of tho Persian division of Armenia. St. 
'WiththeassisUoceoflhedrscoDtented noblesihc Martin, v. 506. This Ardasehir was tlie Aria. 
Persian king pbcedhisson Sapor on the throne sires of Gibbon. The archbishop Isaac is called 
of tho Eastern division ; the Western at the same by the Armenians the Patriarch Sahag. St. Mar- 
time was united to the Bomao Empire, and called tin, vi. 29.— M. 

the Greater Armenia. It was then that Theodo- f Artasires or Ardasehir was probably sent 
tiopolis was bnilt. Sapor abandoned the throne to the castle of Oblivion. St. Martin, vi. 31. 
of An&cnia to a^rt his rights to that o( Persia : — K. 
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the new and significant appellation of Persarmenia, \tere reduced 
into the form of a province. This usurpation excited the jealousy 
of the Homan government; but the rising disputes were soon ter- 
minated by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the ancient 
kingdom of Armenia; j: and a territorial acquisition, which Augustus 
mi^t have despised, reflected some lustre on the declining empire 
of the younger Theodosius. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Death of HoDorius. — ValentiDian IIL Emperor of the East. — Adminisiratloii of bis 
another Placidia. — iBUus and Boniface. ~ Conquest of Africa by the YaodaU. 

Dveing a long and disgraceful reign of twenty'^ight years, Ho- 
norius, emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of 
his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the 
East; and Constantinople beheld, with apparent indifference and 
secret joy, the calamities of Rome. The strange adventures of Pla- 
cidia (1) gradually renewed, and cemented, the alliance of the two 
empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius had been the cap- 
tive, and the queen of the Goths ; she lost an affectionate husband ; 
she was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin ; she tasted the 
pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for 
six hundred thousand measures of wheat. After her return from 
Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution in the bosom 
of her family. She was averse to a marriage, which had been stir- 
pulated without her consent; and the brave Constantius, as a nobla 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from the 
hand of Honorius himself, the struggling and reluctant hand of the 
widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the ceremony 
of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse to become the mother of 
Honoria and Valenlinian the third, or to assume and exercise an 
absolute dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. The 
generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been divided between so- 

After tbe defett of Antioebus Sklcles (Modci Chores. 1. ii. c. 2. p. 8S.], ooe hssdred and thiny 
years before Christ.* 'Without depeodiog os the various aod coutradiclory periods of the reigns 
of the last kings, yn maybe assured, that the ruin of the Armenian kingdom- happened after the 
cosneU of Chalcedon, A. D.481. (l.iii. e. 61. p. 312.) ; and under Varamos, or Bahrain, king of Per> 
sia (I. Ui. c. 64. p. 317.}, who r^ned from A. D. 4^ to 440. Ske Assemaosi, Bibliot. Oriental, 
tom. iU. p. 396.f V 

(1) See above, p. 83—94. 


* Five hundred and eighty. St. Martin, ibid, brother Hitbridates the Great, king of Partkta. 
He places this event, A. C. 429.— M. — tf. 

f According to M. St. Martin, vi. 32., Taghar* ^ The duration of tbe Armenian kingdom, ao> 
sebah, or Talarsaces, was appointed king by his cording to M. St. Martin, was $80 years. — M. 
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cial pleasure and military service, was taught new lessons ot ava- 
rice and ambition; he extorted the title of Augustus; and the ser- 
vant of Honorius was associated to the empire of the West. The 
death of Constantius, in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of Piacidia; and the 
indecent familiarity (2) of her brother, which might be no more 
than the symi)toms of a childish afleclion, were universally attri- 
buted to incestuous love. On a sudden, by some base intrigues ot 
a steward and a nurse, this excessive fondness was converted into 
an irrcconcileablo quarrel ; the debates of the emperor and his sis- 
ter were not long confined within the walls of the palace; and as 
tlie Gothic soldiers adhered to thrir (pioen, the city of Uavenna was 
agitated with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only be 
ap[ieascd by the forced or voluntary retreat of Piacidia and her 
children. The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the 
marriage of Theodosiusj during the festival of the Persian victories. 
They were treated with kindness and magnilicence; but as the sta- 
tues of the emperor Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern 
court, the title of Augusta could not decently be allowed to his 
widow. Within a few months after the arrival of Piacidia, a swift 
messenger announced the death of Honorius, the consequence of a 
dropsy ; but tlie important secret was not divulged, till the neces- 
sary orders had been dispatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. T^e shops and gates of Con- 
stantinople remained shut during seven., days; and the loss of a 
foreign prince, who could neitlier be esteemed nor regretted, was 
celebrai^ with loud and affected demonstrations of the public 
grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant 
throne of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. 
The name of the rebel was John : he filled the confidential office of 
Primicerius, or principal secretary ; and history has attributed to 
his cliaracter more virtues, than can easily be reconciled witli the 
violation of tlie most sacred duty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and the hope of an alliance wijh the Huns, John presumed 
to insult, by an embassy, tlie majesty ot the Eastern emperor; but 
when ho understood that his agents had been banished, impri- 
soned, and at length chased away with deserved ignominy, John 
prepared to assert, by arms, tlie injustice of his claims. In such 
a cause, the graidson of the great Theodosius should have marched 
in person ; but the young emperor was easily diverted, by his phy- 

|J) Ta cnjvix? xarjt irrojia ^p^W(»aTa, it th« eiprcttion ot Oljmpioiionu ( ajmil Pboliam, 
p. 19T.) ; who means, perhaps, to tteacrlW the samo caresses which Mahomet bcatowed on his daugh^ 
ter Pbatemah. Quamio (says the prophet himself}, quando subit uihi detidcriumjlj^disi, osculor 
cam, et iogero lingusm meam in oa ejua. Bui this sensual iadulf;ence was jiutifiofM miracle and 
mystery ; and the aoocdole has been commonicated to the (wblic by the Reverend'Vather Maracdi 
in his Version and Confutation of tho Koran, tom. i. p. 32. 
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gicians from so rash and hazardous a design; and the conduct 
of the Italian expedition was prudently entrusted to Ardaburiiis, 
and his son Aspar, who had already signalized their valour against 
the Persians. It was resolved, that Ardaburius should embark 
with the infantry; whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, con- 
ducted Placidia, and her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the 
Hadriatic. The march of the cavalry was performed with sucli ac- 
tive diligence, .that they surprised, without resistance, the impor- 
tant city of Aquileia : when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence, that a storm had dispersed the Im- 
perial fleet; and that his father, with only two galleys, w'as taken 
and carried a prisoner into the port of llavenna. Yet this inci- 
dent, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the conquest of Italy. 
Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courteous freedom which ho 
was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of 
loyalty and gratitude; and, as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for 
execution, he invited, by private messages, and pressed the approach 
of, Aspar. A shepherd, whom the iwpular credulity transformed 
into an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, and, it was 
thought, ail impassable road, through the morasses of the Po: tho 
gates of llavenna, after a short struggle, were thrown open ; and 
tlie defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conipierors. His right hand was first cut otT; and, 
after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the public deri- 
sion, John ivas beheaded'in the circus of Aquileia. Tlie emiwror 
Theodosius, when he received the news of the victory, interrupted 
the horse-races; and singing, as he marched through the streets, a 
suitable psalm, conducted his pco|iIu from tho Hippodrome to tho 
church, w'herc he spent the remainder of the day in grateful devo- 
tion (3). 

In a monarchy, whicli, according to various precedents, might 
be considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was im- 
possible that the intricate claims of female and collateral succes- 
sion should be clearly defined (4) ; and Theodosius, by the right of 
consanguinity or conquest, might have reigned tho sole legitrmato 
cm|)cror of tho Homans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were 
dazzled by tho prospect of unbounded sway; but his indolent temper 
gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. He contented 
himself with the possession of tho East; and wisely relinquished 
the laborious task of waging a distant and doubtful .war against tho 

(3} For theso revolatioos of ibe Wostorn empire, coDSoHOlympiotfor. apud Phot. p. 193, 193. 198, 

107. 300. Bocomon, I. ix. c. 16. Socraloi, I. vii. 33, 31. Pbilotloi^ius, i. xii. t. 10, 11. and Code* 
fh>y, DiaaerUt. p. 186. Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 183, 183. Tbcopbaoes, in Chrooo* 
graph, p. 73, Tl«»aQd tbc Cbronicles. 

(1) Sm Groti^idc Jure Belli ct Pads, I. li. c. 7. He has laborioasly, but vainly, attcinpUsl lofom 
a reasonable system of jurispradence, from the various and discordant modes of royal succession, 
which bare been introdud^ by fraud or force, by time or accident. 
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Barbarians beyond* the Alps; or of securing the obedience of the 
Italians and Africans, whoso minds were alienated by the irrecon- 
cileable diflerence of language and interest. Instead of listening to 
the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imitate the modera- . 
tion of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on the 
throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at Con- 
stantinople by the title of Nobilissimm : he was promoted, before 
his departure from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Ccesar; 
and, after the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the autho- 
rity of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, saluted Va- 
Icntinian the third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested 
him with the diadem, and the Imperial purple (5}. By the agree- 
ment of the three females who governed the Roman world, the son 
of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoiia, the daughter of Theodosius 
and Athenais; and, as soon as the lover and his bride had attained 
the age of puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accom- 
plished. At the same time, as a compensation, perhaps, for the 
expenses of the war, the Western lllyricum w'as detached from the 
Italian dominions,’ and yielded to the throne of Constantinople (6). 

The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich 
and maritime province of Dalmatia, and tlie dangerous sovereignty 
of Pannonia and Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged above 
twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of Hims, Ostrogoths, Van- 
dals, and Bavarian!. Theodosius and Valentinian continued to 
respect the obligations of their public and domestic alliance; but the 
unity of Uio Roman government was finally dissolved. By a posi- 
tive declaration, the validity of all future laws was limited to the 
dominions of their peculiar author; unless he should think proper 
to communicate them, subscribed with his own hand, for the ap- 
probation of his independent colleague (7). 

Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more A.iminirtr». 
than six years of age : and his long minority was entrusted to the ‘‘moihii** 
guardian care of a mother, who might assert a female claim to the 
succession of the Western empire. Placidia envied, but she could 
not equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of Tlieo- 
dosius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the wise and successful po- 
licy of Pulcheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous of the 


(5) The origiDtl writers tre not agreedl^ see Moratori, Aonali il'Italia, tom. Iv. p, 189.) whether 
Valentinian roceked the Imperial diadem at Home or lUveDoa. In this tmcertainly, I am wUlino 
to believe, that some reapect was shewn to the senate. 

{6J The count dc Bust < nist. des Peuples de I’Europe, torn. vii. p. 092—300.) has esUblisbed the 
reality, explained the oaoiives, and trac^ the oooseqnence*, of this remarkabto oesalon. 

(7) See the Grel ATowI of Theodosias, by which he ralifie* and eommunicaU?s (A. D. 433) ibeTbeo- 
dosiaa Code. About forty years before that time, tbonnity of legislation had been proved by an 
exception. The Jews, w bo were numerous in the dtics of Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of 
the East to justify their exempUon from mnnicipal offices { Cod. Theod. I. avi. tit. viii. leg. IS.) ; and 
the Western emperor was obliged .to intalidhle, by a special edict, the law, qnam consul meis par- 
lihos esse damuosam. Cod. Iheod. 1. xi. tit. i. leg. 138. 
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power which slic was iocapablo of exercising (8) : she reigned 
twenty-five years, in the name of her son; and the character of 
that unworthy emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion, that 
Placidia had enervated his youth by a dissolute education, and stu- 
diously diverted his attention from every manly and honourable 
BfT tm pursuit. Amidst the decay of military spirit, her armies were com- 
manded by two generals, ;£tius (9) and Boniface (10), who may be 
**“''*“• deservedly named as tlie last of the Romans. Their union might 
have supported a sinking empire; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of Uie loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of 
Attila have immortalized the fame of .£tius ; and though time lias 
thrown a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of Mai^ 
scilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest tlie military talents of 
count Boniface. In the field of battle, in partial encounters, in 
single combats, he was still the terror of tlie Barbarians: the clergy^ 
and particularly his friend Augustin, were edified by the Christina 
piety which had once tempted him to retire from the world; the 
people apjilaiided h'is spotless integrity ; the army dreaded his njual 
and inexorable justice, which may be displayed in a very singtdar 
example. A jieasant, who complained of tlie criminal intimacy 
between his wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his 
tribunal the following day : in tlie evening the count, w ho had dili- 
gently informed himsolf of the time and place of the assignation, 
mounted his horse, rode ton miles into the country, surprised the 
guilty couple, punished tlie soldier with instant death, and silenced 
the complaints of the husband, by presenting him, the next morning, 
with tlie head of tlie adulterer. The abilities of yLtius and Boni- 
face uiglit liave been usefully employed against the public enemies, 
in separate and important commands ; but the experience of their 
past conduct should have decided the real favour and confidence of 
the empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of her exile and 
distress, Boniface alone liad maintained her cause with unshaken 
fidelity ; and tlie troops and treasures of Africa had essentially con- 
tributed to extinguish the rebellion. The same rebellion had been 
supported by tlie zeal and activity of ./Elius, who brought an army 
of sixty thousand Uuus from the Danube to the coniines of Italy, 
for the service of the usurper. The untimely death of Jolm com- 

(8) CuModoru* ( Tariar. 1. xi. Epist. i. p. 238.) ba« cdaparod the regonde* of PUcidia Aom- 
Ijiauutba. Qe arraigiu the wcakocai of the motUcr of ^euUniau, and praisM tbo viitUM of his 
royal Oo this occadoO) flattery teems to have spoken tke Ungnage of tnitii. 

(6) Pbilotiorgius, 1. xii. e. i2. and Godefroy’s DisaerUl. p. 4P3, die.; and llenatus FrigeridiMt aped 
Gregor. Tnroa. 1. ii. o* 8. in ton. U. 163. Tbe fatbor of AlUus was Gaudentiiu, an illostriow 
citizen of tbe provinco of Scythia, and master^eooral of the cavalry : bU mother was a rzch nod 
noble Italian. From his oaiUost youth, AUius, as a soldier and a hostage, had oonversed with the 
Barbanaai. 

(ID) For the character of Boniraoc, see Olympiodoras, apud Phot. p. 196^ and St. Augustin, atwd 
liUcioont, Memoirrs bccUs. torn. xiit. p. 7 13 — 7iS. 886. The bishop of Hippo at loogUi deplored 
the fall of his friood, who, after a eolemo vow ij£ chastity, bad married a leoend wife of tbe Aries 
sect, and who was sospectod of keeping seveinl conoubiaoe 1 a his bouee. 
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polled him to accept an advantageous treaty; but he still continued, 
the subject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, 
perhaps a treasonable, correspondence with liis Barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts, and more liberal 
promises. But dstius possessed an advantage of singidar moment 
in a female reign : howas present: he besieged, with aatful and assi- 
duous flattery, the palace of Ravenna; disguised his dark designs 
with the mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length deceived 
both his mistress and his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, 
which a weak woman, and a brave man, could not easily suspect. 

He secretly persuaded (11) Placidia to recall Boniface from the go- Error uS 
vernment of Africa; he secretly advised Boniface to disobey thelm- iK>”itacoiii 
perial summons: to the one, he represented tlie order as a sentence 
of death; to the other, he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt; 
and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had armed the pro- 
vince in his defence, ditius applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the 
rebellion, which his own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry 
into the real motives of Boniface, would have restoreif a faithful 
servant to his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of ditius still 
continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by 
persecution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success 
with which ho eluded or repelled the first attacks, could not in- 
spire a vain confidence, that, at tlie head of some loose disorderly 
Africans, ho should be able to withstand the regular forces of the 
West, commanded by a rival, whose military character it was im- 
possible for him to despise.- After some hesitation, the last strug- 
gles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface dispatched a trnsty friend 
to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, king of tlie Van- 
dals, with tho proposal of a strict alliance, and tlio oUer of an ad- 
vantageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Uonorius had ob- neinvn«si]i« 
tained a precarious establishment in Spain ; except only in the pro* 
vince of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortilied 
their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile independence. The 
Vandals prevailed; and their adversaries were besieged in the Nei>- 
vasian hUls, between Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of count 
Astcrius compelled, or ratlier provoked, the victorious Barbarians 
to remove the scene of tlie w ar to the plains of Boetica. The rapid 
progress of the Vandals soon required a more elfectual opposition ; 
and the master-general Castinus marclied against them witli a nu- 
merous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle by an 
inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to Tarragona; and 

(II) Procopius (deBoH. I. !.e. S, 4. p. IR— IM.) roUtes tk« fraud of Atitts, the reroltof 

BoDihre, and the low of AfKea. Tbit anecdote, which it aopported by aonre collateral tcatinony (aee 
Rohtart Hist. Peraeevt. Vandal, p. RQ, 431.) seems agreeable to tbe practice of ancient and nK^ern 
coarts, and would be naturdlj revealed by tbe repentance of Boniface* 
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this memorable defeat, -which has been represented as tlie punish- 
ment, was most probably the effect, of his rash prosumption (12). 
Seville and Carthageiia became the reward, or rather tlie prey, of 
the ferocious conquerors; and the vessels which they found in the 
harbour of Carthageiia, might easily transport them to the isles of 
Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure 
recess, had vainly concealed their families and their fortunes. The 
experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, en- 
couraged tlie Vandals to accept the invitation which they received 
from count Boniface; and tho death of Gondcric served only to for — 
■ward and animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince not 
conspicuous for any superior powers of the mind or body, they 
acipiired his bastard brother, the terrible Genseric (13) ; a name, 
which, in the destruction of the Roman empire, has deserved an 
equal rank with the names of Alaric and Attila. The king of the 
Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, witli a lame- 
ness in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from 
his horse. His slow and cautious speech seldom declared tho deep 
purposes of his soul : he disdained to imitate the luxury of tho van- 
quished ; but ho indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. 
The ambition of Genseric was without bounds, and without scru- 
ples; and the warrior could dexterously employ the dark engines 
of policy to solicit tlie allies who might be useful to his success, or 
to scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. 
Almost in the moment of his departure he was informed, Uiat Her- 
manric, king of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Spanish ter- 
ritories, which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient of the in- 
sult, Genseric pursued the haisty retreat of 'the Suevi as far as 
Merida ; precipitated Uie king and his army into the river Anas, 
and calmly returned to the sea-shore, to embark his victorious 
troops. Tho vessels which transported tho A'andals over the mo- 
dern Streights of Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in breadth, 
were furnished by the Spaniards, who anxiously wished their de- 
parture; and by the African general, who had implored their for- 
midable assistance (14-). 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply tho 

(12) Sm the Chronicles of ProsiHT ami Idalius. Salvian ( de Gaberaat. Dei, 1. vii. p. 246. Paris, 

1608 ] ascribes tlio victor; of tho VatidaU In (hoir superior piolv. They fasted, they prayed, they 
carrinl a Biblo in the front of the Uosi, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching tbe pcchdy and 
Mciilege of tbclr enemies. ^ 

(13) Giseriens ( his name is variously expressed ] slatnra rootliocris cl eqtii caau claodicnni, animo 
profundus, sermoue rants, luxurim conUun[4or, iro turbidus, babendi cupidus, ad soliciiaudM gcute* 
providenlissiiuus, semlna conteutionum jaccrc, odia miscere |taralus. iornaqdcs, de Rebus GeticU, 
c. 38. p. 657. This portrait, wbicli is drawn with some skill and a strong likeness, most bove been 
copied from ibe Gothic historv of Cassiodorus. 

(14) Sec the Chronicle of Idalins. That bishop, a Spaniard and a conlcroporary, places the pas* 
sage of tbe VandaU in the month of May, of tbe year of .\braham [which commences in October) 2444. 
Tbia dale, which coincides with A. D. 429*, is ooufirmcd by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and U 
justly preferred to the opinion of those writers, w ho have marked for that event, one of Ute two 
prec^og years. See Pagi Critica, tom. H. p. 205, die. 
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martial swarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue from the North, 
■will perhaps be surprised by the account of the army which Gen- 
scric mustered on the Coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, who in 
twenty years had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under tbe command of their warlike king; and he reigned 
■witli e<iual authority over the Alani, who had passed, within the 
term of human life, from the cold of Scythia to tlio excessive heat 
of an African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had ex- 
cited many brave adventurers of the Gothic nation ; and many 
desperate provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes by the 
same means which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this various 
multitude amounted only to fifty thousand effective men ; and 
though GensOric artfully magnified his apparent strength, by ap- 
pointing eighty chiliarchs, or comiMonders of thousands, the falla- 
cious increase of old men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely 
have swelled his army to the the number of fourscore thousand 
persons (15). But his own dexterity, and the discontents of Africa, 
soon fortified the Vandal powers, by the accession of numerous and 
active allies. The parts of Mauritania, which border on the great 
desert, and the Atlantic ocean, were filled with a fierce and untract- 
able race of men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, ra- 
ther than reclaimed, by their dread of the Roman arms. The 
wandering Moors (16), as they gradually ventured to approach the 
sea-shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with 
terror and astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial pride 
and discipline of the unknown strangers who had landed on their 
coast; and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Ger- 
many formed a very singular contrast with the swarthy or olive 
hue, which is derived from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. 
After the first difliculties had in some measure been removed, 
which arose from the mutual ignorance of their respective language, 
the Moors, regardless of any future consequence, embraced the al- 
liance of the enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages 
rushed from the woods and rallies of Mount Atlas, to satiate their 
revenge on the polished tyrants, who had injuriously expelled them 
from the native sovereignty of tlie land. 

The persecution of the Donatists (17) was an event not less fa- 

|15] Compare ProcopiD$(de Bell. Taodal.l. i. c. 5. p. 190.] andViclor Viieosis (do Perscciitioae 
Taodal. 1. i. c. I. p. 3. edit. Buinart). We are assured by Idatius, that Genscric evacuated Spain, 
enm Tandalis omnthua eonunque lamiliis; abdPossidius (in Vit. Augustin, c. 28. apadRuliiart,p.43T.) 
describes lii^army as manus ingent immanium gentium Tandaloriim ct Alanonim, commixtam secum 
habeas Gothorum grntem, aliarumqbe diversarum personas. 

(16) For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius ( dc Bell. Tandal. 1. li. c. 6. p. 249.) ; for their 
figure and conaplexion, H. deBaCTon {UistoireNaturelle, tom. iii.p. 430.). Procopius says in general 
that the Moors had joined the Vandals before the death of Vaientinian (do Bell. Vaudal. i. i. e. s! 
p. 190. ) ; and Jt is prolihble, that tho independent tribes did not embrace any uniform svstem of 
policy. 

(IT) 8eo TillefflontjMdmoires Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 516—536.; and the whole series of the persecuo 
tioD, in the original monumenU, published by Dopio at the end of Oplaius, p. 323 — 515 , 
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vonrabte to nll desigirs of Generic. Seventeen yeaw 
landed in Africa, a public conference was held at Cartha!?o, by the 
order of the magistrate. Tlie Catholics were satisfied, that, after 
the invincible reasons which they had alleged, the obstinacy of the 
schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary; and the emperor 
Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a 
faction, which had so long abused his jiatience and clemency. 
Three hundred bishops (18), with many thousands of the inferior 
clergy, were torn from their churches, stripped of thew ecclesias- 
tical possessions, banished to tho islands, and proscribed by the 
laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves in tho provinces of 
Africa. Their nnmerons congregations, both in cities and in tho 
country, were deprived of the rights of citizens, and of the exercise 
of religious worship. A regSilar scale of fines, from ten to two 
himdred pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, acconling to 
the distinctions of rank and fortune, to punish the crime of assist- 
ing at a schismatic conventicle; and if the line had been levied five 
times, without subduing the obstinacy of the offender, his future 
punishment w'as referred to the discretion of the Imperial court ^19). 
by these severities, which obtained the warmest approbation of 
St. Augustin (20), great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to tho 
Catholic church : but the fanatics, who still persevered in their op- 
position, were provoked to madness and d(“spair; the distract^ 
country was filled w'ith tumult and bloodshed ; the armed troops of 
Circumccllions alternately pointed their rage against themselves, or 
against their adversaries; and the calendar of martyrs received on 
Loth sides a considerable an^entation (21). Lnder these circum- 
stances, Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of tho orthodox com- 
munion, shewed himself to the Donatists as a powerful deliverer, 
from whom they might reasonably expect the repeal of the odious 
and oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors (22). The conquest 
of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal, or tlie secret favour, of a 

(18) Tbc Donatist bishops; at the conference of Carthago, amnuoted to 279 ; and thej assorted, 
that iheir whole oaml«r was ool loss than 40U. The Catholics had 286 present, ISO alMenl, besides 
sixt}'*four vaca'ut btsboprics. 

(19) Tbc iiflh title of tbc sixteenth hook of the Thcodosian Code, exhibits a series of the Imper^ 
laws agalast tho DonaUsU, froai the year 400 to the year 426. Of these the &4lh law, prosnulgai^ 
by Uooorius, A. D. 414, is the most screro and elToclual. 

(20) ^t. Augustin altered his opinion with r^ard to the proper treatment of heretics, flis pa- 

thetic declaration bf pity and iodulgenoe for the MatHchf^ns, has been inaened by Hr. Locke 
(vol. Ui. pi 469.) among the choice specimens of bis common-place book. Another philosopher, 
die celebrated Bayle ( tom. H. p. 44&— 496. ), has refuted, with superfluona diUgeoce and iogeonity, 
iUie arguments, by which the bishop of Hippo juatifiad, in his old age, the peraecntion of the 
Donatists. / 

(21) See Tillemont, M^ro. KcoIm. tom. xili. p. 586~592. 806. The Donatists boasted of fftoustndg 
of Uiose Tolantary martyrs. Augustin aaserls, and probably with truth, that these numbers were 
moch exaggerateii ; but he sternly maintains, ^atit was belter that «om« shoold bom ibemaclves In 
thb world, iban ibatafl should burn in hell Oames. 

(22) According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the Donatists were incliued to the prloolplca, or 
•t least to tbe party, of the Arians, which Genseric supported. THlemont, Hdn. Eodds. tom, vi. 
p. 68. 
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domestic faction; the wanton outrages against the churches and the 
clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to 
the fanaticism of their allies; and the intolerant spirit, which dis- 
graced the triumph of Christianity, contributed to the loss of the 
most important province of the West (23). 

The court and the people Were astonished by the strange intelli- utij 
gence, that a virtuous hero, after so many favours, and so many "b™ 
eorviccs, had renounced his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians 
to destroy the province entrusted to his command. The friends of 
Boniface, who still believed that his criminal behaviour might be 
excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during the absence 
of ./Etins, a free conference with the Count of Africa; and Darius, 
an oflicer of high distinction, -was named for the important em- 
bassy (24.). In their first interview at Carthage, the imaginary pro- 
vocations were mutually explained; the opposite letters of jttiiis 
were produced and compared; and the fraud was easily detected. 

Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal error; and the count had 
aullicient magnanimity to confide in the forgiveness of his sove- 
reign, or to expose his head to her future resentment. His repent- 
ance was fervent and sincere ; but he soon discovered, that it was 
no longer in his power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to 
its foundations. Carthage, and the Roman garrisons, returned 
with their general to the allegiance of Valentinian ; but the rest of 
Africa was still distracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable 
king of the Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, 
sternly refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. The 
band of veterans, who marched under the standard of Boniface, and 
his hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with consider- 
able loss ; the victorious Barbarians insulted the open country; and 
Carthago, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only cities that ap- 
peared to rise above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with DosobtioD 
frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence; and the 
respective degrees of improvement might be accurately measured 
by the distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean. A simple 
ri'llection will impress every thinking mind with the clearest idea of 
fertility and cultivation ; the country was extremely populous; the 

(^S) SMt Barooist, Anoal. Eeclea. A. D. 428. Ko. 7. A. D. 439, Ifo. S5. The cardioi^l, though 
more iiiclioed -to toek the cause of greot eveou fit hi^ven than on the earth, baa obaervni the ap> 

{tareol cnuooctioo of the VaiiilaU and the DonathU. Under the reign of the Barbarlnna, the 
scbiRinatica of Africa enjoyed an obacoro peace of one hnndrotl years ; at the end of wfairti, we may 
again trace them by the light of the Imperial persocnllons. Soo Tlllemont, Mdm. Ecetda. tom. Ti. 
p. 192, &'c'. 

fi4) In a eoaiideoUal letter to Coont Boniface, St. Aogiistin, without examining the groanda of 
the tpiarrel, prousW exhorts hbn to disdtarge the duties of a Christian and a subject; to extricate 
biowif withont delay from his dangeroos and guilty 'situation ; and eren, if ha conhl obtain the 
oonseot of bis wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and penaneo ( Tillemont, Vra. Ecclds. tom. xiii. 
p. 890.). The bishoi> was intimately connected with Darius, tbe minister of peace (Id. tom. xiii. 
p. 938.). 
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inhabitants reserved aliberal subsistence for their' own use; 'Md 
the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular and 
plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of the common granary of 
itome and of mankind. On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, 
frpm Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of tho 
Yandals ; whose destructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by 
popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant declamation. 
War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity 
and justice; and the hostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by the 
fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peacefid 
imd domestic society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, 
.^idom gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen 
were expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had 
fallen. Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they 
employed every species of indignity and torture, to force from the 
captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern policy of 
Genseric justifled his frequent examples of military executioD : he 
was not ^ways the master of his own passions, or of those of his 
followers ; and the calamities of war were aggravated by tire licen*- 
.^,tiousness of the Moors, and the fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet 
I shall not easily be persuaded, that it was the common practice of 
the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a country' 
wdterc they intended to settle. : nor can 1 believe that it was a usual 
stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the 
walls of a besieged city, for the sole |>urpose of infecting the air, and 
producing a pestilence, of which they themselves must liave been 
the first victims (25). 

Si«gFor The generous mind of count Boniface was tortured by the exqui- 
site distress of beholding the ruin which he had occaaoned, and 
whose rapid progress he was unable to check. After the loss of a 
battle, he retired into Hippo Regius ; where he was immediately 
besieged by an enemy, who considered him as the real bulwark of 
Africa. The maritime colony of Uippo (26), about two hundred 
miles westward of Carthage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing 
epithet of Regius, from the residence of Numidian kings; and some 
remains of trade and populousness still adhere to the modern city, 

‘ wliich is known in Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The 

(25} The original coffiplaints of ihedeaobtioo of Africa are conlainetl, 1. la t ktterfroo) Cn« 
prt'olac, bikbop of Canhage, to cxaise bis absence from the conndl of Epbesns (ap. Bninart, p. 429.). 
2. Iq ibo life of St. Augustin by hU friead and colleague PositUus («p. Ruinartf p. 427.}. lU In tb« 

' Uistory of the Vandalie Fersecuiioi), by Victor Viteoais (I. i. e. 1, 9, 3. edit. Tbe last pio- 

turCf wbidi was drawn sixty years after the event, is more exprenive of the auUior's pasaons Uun 
of the trnth. ' 

(26) See Cellarios, Gcograpb. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 112. Leo African. inBamosio, tom. 1. fol. 
70. L'Afrique de Mamioiftom. ii. p. 434. 437. Shaw’s Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Uippo Regius was 
finally des^yed by tbe Arabs in tW scx enih cculory ; but a new town, at ibe dNlance of two miles, 
was ^It with the materials \ and it contained, in tbe sixteentb ;Ceotovy, about three hundred fami> 
ItesofiiidustrioQS, but turbulent, mauafacUiren. The adjacent tefriloi^ b renowned for a pure air, 
a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits. 
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military labours, and anxious reflections, of count Boniface, were 

alleviated by the edifying conversation of his friend St. Augustin (27) ; 

till that bishop, the light and pillar of the Catholic church, was DMihofSt. 

gently released, in the third month of the siege, and In the seventy- 

sixth year of his age, from the actual and the impending calamities ] 

of his country. The youth of Augustin had been stained by the 

vices and errors which he so ingenuously confesses; but from Iho 

moment of his conversion to that of his death, the manners of tho 

bishop of Hippo were pure and austere; and the most conspicuous 

of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics of every denomi- ' 

nation ; the ManichaeanS, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, against 

whom ho waged a perpetual controversy. When the city, some 

months after his death, was burnt by the Vandals, the library was 

fortunately saved, w'hich contained his voluminous writings; two 

hundred and thirty-two separate books or treatises op theological 

8ul)jects, besides a complete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, 

and a copious magazine of epistles and homilies (28). According to ? 

the judgment of the most impartial critics, tho superficial learning 

of Augustin was confined to the Latin language (29) ; and his style, 

though sometimes animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 

clouded by false and aflected rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, j 

capacious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss 

of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin; and tho rigid 

system of Christianity which he framed or restored (30), has been ; 

entertained, with public applause, and secret reluctance, by the^ 

Latin church (31). 

By tho skill (rf Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of the 
Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen months: 

(27) Tho life of Si. Angiutio, by Tillemont, (ills a quarto volome Ecclt^s. tom. ziiL] of 

more ihan ooe thousand pages; and the diligence of that learned Janseoisl iras excited^ on this 
occasion^ by factious and devout zeal for Uio founder of his sect. 

(78) Such, at least, is the account of Victor Tilcnsli (do Perseent. Vandal. I. i. c. 3.) ; though 
Gennadius aoens to doubt whether any person had read, oc even collected, all the works of St. 

AugusUn (ace nicronym. Opera, tom. I. p. 319. In Catalog. Scriptor. Eccics.). They have l>ecn 
repeatedly printed ; and Dupin (Bibliolheqac Ecdut. tom. Hi. p. 158—757.) has given a largo and ' 

satisfactory abstract of them, as they stand In the last edition of the Benedictines. Vy personal 
acquaintance with the bishop of Uippo does not extend beyond the Confeuions, and the Cify 

of God. 

(79) In his early youth {Confess. I. 14.) St. AngosUn disliked and neglected the study of Greek ; 
aod bo frankly owns that he read the Pialonfsts in a Latiu version (Confess. tH> 9.}. Some modern 
critics have tbnnght, that his ignorance of Greek disqualified him ftom expounding the Scriptures ; 
and Cicoso or QuinUlian would have required the knowledge of that language in a professor of 
rbcloric. 

(30) These questions wereseblomagiUted, from the time of St. Panllo that of Su ^Augustin. 1 
am informed that the Greek fathers maintain tho naloral sonliments of the Semi^Pclagians ; and 
that the orthodoxy of 9t. Augustiii was derived from the ManichaeaB scbotds. 

(31) The church of Rome lias canonised AogusUn, and reprobated CtLvio. Tet as thorrai dif« 

fereocc between them is iuvisibloeveo to a theological microscope, the Volinists are oppressed by the * 

aatbority of the saint, and the Jansoniits are disgraced by their reseobUnen to tL} heretic, in 
the mean while the Proiestaot Arminians stand aloof, add deride the mutual perplexity of the 
disputants (see a curious Review of Uie Controversy, by Le Clerc, Bibliotheqne UniverscUc, tom. xiv 
p. 144—398.]. Perhaps a reasonec still more independent, may smile in hit torn, when he peruses 
an Arminiau Comuicnlary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

IV. if 
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D.t«t»nci the sea was continually open; and when the adjacent country had 
S>oS‘"! becB khausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers themselveE were 
A D. «r. con,|H!llod by famine to reliiuiuish their enterprise. The importance 
and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. 
Placidia implored the assistance of her eastern ally ; and the Italian 
fleet and army were rranforced by Asper, who sailed from Constan- 
tinople with a powerful armament. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was united under the command of Boniface, he boldly 
marched against tlie Vandals; and the loss of a second battle irre- 
trievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked with the preci- 
pitation of despair; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with 
their families and effects, to occupy Uie vacant place of the sohliera, 
tlie greatest part of whom were either slain or made prisoners by 
the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the 
vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna with some 
anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boni- 
face accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity of 
master-general of tlie Roman armies; but he must have blushed at 
the sight of tlmse medals, in which he was represented with the name 
and attributes of victory (32). The discovery of his fraud, the dis- 
ideasurc of the empress, and the distinguished favour of his rival, 
cxas[icrated tlie hauglity and periidious soul of .Etius. He hastily 
returned from Gaul to ^ly, with a retinue, or rather with, an army, 
of JSarbarian followers; aud such was the weakness of the govern- 
ment, that tlve two generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody 
Hi« death, battle. Boniface was successful; but he received in the conflict a 
AD. 432. ^vound from tlie spear of his adversary, of which he expired 

within a few days, in such Cliristian and eharitahie sentiments, 
that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept /Etius 
for her second husband. But AhUus could not derive any inim«- 
diate advantage from the generosity of his dying enemy : he was 
proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and though he at- 
tempted to defend some strong Ibrtresscs erected on his patrimonial 
estate, the Imperial power soon compelled him to retire into Pan- 
nonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. Tlie republic was deprived, 
by their mutual discord, of the service of her tw'o most illustrious 
champions (33). 


Ihicuige, Fam. BrmU. p. 6T. On tke head of Talenttniaa ; on the revene, BonW 

face, with a scourge in one haotl, and a palm in the otber, standing in a triompha) car, which in 
drawn hj four liorses, or, in aeMther modal, by ibur stags ; an nnlncky emblem ! I abonld donbl 
whether another example con be fmrod of the bead of a anbjcct oo tbo reverse of an Imperial 
methl.* See Science dcs VedaiUei, by the Jobert, tom. i. p. ISO. edit, of 1T30, by tbo 
baron de la Baatie. 

(S3) Proeoptoi (do Bell. Vanda). 1. i. e. S. p. 185.) eontinnee thehistory of Boniface no farther 
than bia retnm to Baly. Kia death is moitioned by Pro s per and ■aredimat ; the expremion of the 


* Lord Mahon, lUb of BeMmnoo, page 133^., meationi one of Belisarins, on the othority of 
Cedreous.-^M. 
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It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that Pro^ of 
the \ andal 9 would achieve, without resistance or delay, the' ‘"iS Af“«,'* 
conquest of Africa. Eight years however elapsed, from the eva- 
cuation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. In the midst of that 
interval, the ambitious Genseric, in the full tide of apparent prospe- 
rity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave his son Hun- 
neric for an hostage ; and consented to leave the Western emperor 
in the undisturbed possession of the three Mauritanias (3^). This 
moderation, which cannot be imputed to the justice, must be 
ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. His throne was encom- 
passed with domestic enemies ; who accused the baseness of his 
birth, and asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of 
Gondcric. Those nephews, indeed, he sacriQced to his safety; 
and their mother, the widow of the deceased king, was precipitated, 
by his order, into the river Ampsaga. But the public discontent 
borst forth in dangerous and frequent conspiracies; and the wariike 
tyrant is supposed to have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of 
the executioner, than in the field of battle (35). The convulsions 
of Africa, which had favoured his attack, opposed the firm estab- 
lishment of his power; and the various seditions of the Moors and 
Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed, or 
threatened, the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced 
towards Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the 
Western provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed to the naval enter- 
prises of the Romans of Spain and Italy; and, in the heart of 
mulia, the Strong inland city of Corta still persisted in bbstinate 
dependence (36) . These diflicuUics were gradually subdued by the 
spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty of Genseric; who alternately 
applied the arts of peace and war to the establishment of his African 
kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with the hope of deriving 
some advantage from the term of its continuance, and the moment 
of its violation. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed by the 
protestations of friendship, which concealed his hostile approach; 
and Carthago was at length surprised by the Vandals, five hundred 
and eighty-five years after the destruction of the city and republic 
by the younger Scipio (37). .■ 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a colony; 

litter, that .Stius, the ilaj before, had provided liiaasclf «Uh a lontftr spear, implies lomethiDg like 
a regular duel. 

|34] See Procopius, de hell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. p. IM. Valenttnian psUisHeO several humane 
laws, to relieve Uie d'»lress of hit Numidian and Mauritanian subject!; ho discharged them, in a 
great measure, from the payment of ihctr debts, reduced their tribute to one^Hghth, and gave them 
a right of appeal from llicir provincial magistrate! to the prmfecl of Rome. Cod. Theod. tom. vi. 

KoveM. p. 11,12. ..V 

(3&) Victor Ylteosis, de Perteent. Vandal. 1. ii. e, 5. p. 26, The enieltiee of Aettaeric towards his 
subjects, are strongly expressed in Prospers Clironicle, A. D. 442. 

(t6) Fossidiiis, in TiL Augustiu>C. 23. apud Ruinart, p. 428. 

(8T) flee the Chronicle! of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, ahd MaroeUlnus. They mark the same year, 
but dUTereBt dayS| for the sarprisal of Carthage. 
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and though Carthage might yidd to the royal prerogatives of 
a*d. 4S’, sta'ntinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or' the splendor 
Octobers. gjjg gtiii maintained the second rank iii the 'West; as 

the Rome (if we may use the style of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis (38) displayed, in a 
dependent condition, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of the six 
provinces. A regular subordination of civil honours, gradually 
ascended from the procurators of the streets and quarters of the 
city, to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, with the title 
of proconsul, represented the state and dignity of a consul of ancient 
Rome. Schools and gymnasia were instituted for the education 
of the African youth ; and the liberal arts and manners, grammau*, 
rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly taught in the Greek and 
Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage were uniform and 
magnificent : a shady grove was planted in the midst of the capital ; 
the netc port, a secure and capacious harbour, was subservient t6 
the commercial industry of citizens and strangers; and the splendid 
games of the circus and theatre w’ere exhibited almost in the pre- 
sence of the Rarbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians was 
not equal to that of their country, and the reproach of Punic faith 
still adhered to their subtle and faithless character (39) . The habits 
of trade, and tlic abuse of luxury, had corrupted their manners ; 
hut their impious contempt of monks, and the shameless practice 
of unnatural lusts, are the two abominations which excite the pious 
vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the age (40). The king of 
the Vandals severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people; 

, and the ancient, noble, ingenuous, freedom of Carthage (these ex- 
pressions of Victor are not without energy), was reduced by 
Genseric into a stale of ignominious servitude. After he had per—- 
mitted his licentious troops to satiate their rage ahd avarice, he 
instituted a more regular system of rapine and oppression. An 
edict was promulgated, which enjoined all persons, without fraud 
or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable furniture 
or apparel, to the royal oflicers ; and the attempt to secrete any 
part of their patrimony, was inexorably punished with death and 

(3S) Tbc pictoro^f Cartbage, as U flourished in the fourlh and fifth centuries^ is taken from the 
ExposUio totiiu Uundi, p. 17, 18. in tbc third volume of Uudaon’s Hipor Geographers, from Aoso- 
nitu dc Claris UrbiboA, p. !K28, 2^. ; and principally from Salvian, de GuWrnationc Dei, A. vjf. 
p. 257, 258. I am surprised that tbc Notitia should not place either a mint, or an arsenal, at Gaf^ 
lhaga • but only a gynecacttm, or female mannfocture. u. 

(80) Ttie anonymous author of tbc Eapositio totius mnndi, compares, in his barbarous Latin, the 
coobtry and tbc inhabitants ; and, after stigmatising their want of faith, be coolly concludes, 
cilc autem inter cos ioTcnitpr bonus, tamen in muUis pauci bool esse possunt. P. 18. 

(40) Uc declares, that tlio beculiar vices of each country were collected tn -the sink of Carthage - 
(1. vii. p;257.]. In the indulgence of vice, tbeAfk-icans applauded thtir maiily virtue. Eiilli so 
inagis viriHs forlitudinis esse crcdcrcnt, gui maxime viiTs foeminci usus probrositate fregisaeol 
(p. 288.). Tbc streets of Carthage were polluted by cfTeminate wretches, who publicly assumed the 
countenaBcc, tbo dross, and the character, of women (p. 284.]. If a olonk appeared in the city, the 
holy mao was pursued with impious scorn and ridicule ; dctcslaoUbos ridentium cachinnU (p. 
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torture as an act of treason against the state. The lands of the 
proconsular province, which formed the immediate district of Car- 
thage, were accurately measured, and divided among the Barba- 
rians; and the conqueror reserved for his peculiar domain, the 
fertile territory of Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and 
Getulia [41). 

It was natural enough that Genscric should hate those whom he Af,i<an 
had injured : the nobility and senators of Carthage wore exposed to 
his jealousy and resentment ; and all those who refused the igno- 
minious terms, which their honour and religion forbade them to 
accept, were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the condi- 
tion of perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of 
the East, were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and of 
ingenuous captives, who solicited the public compassion : and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodorct, still preserve the names and mis- 
fortunes of CiDlestian and Maria (42). The Syrian bishop deplores 
the misfortunes of Caslestian, who, from the state of a noble and 
opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife and family, 
and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign country; but he applaudsthe 
resignation of the Christian exile, and the philosophic temper, which, 
under the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy more real happi- 
ness than was Ihe ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eudasmon, is singular and 
interesting. In the sack of Carthage, she was purchased from the 
Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold her as a 
slavcin their native country. A female attendant, transported in the 
same ship, and sold in the same family, still continued to reject 
a mistress whom fortune had reduced to the common level of servi- 
tude; and the daughter of Eudaemon received from her grateful 
affection the domestic services which she had once required from 
her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged the real con- 
dition of Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was 
redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers of the 
garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance; and she passed ten months among the deaconesses 
of the church ; till she was unexpectedly informed, that her father, 
who had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an honour- 
able office in one of tlie Western provinces. Her filial impatience 
was seconded by the pious bishop : Theodoret, in a letter still 
extant, reeommends Maria to the bishop of -Ega:, a maritime city 
of Cilicia, which was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West; most eacecstly requesting, that his colleague 

(11) Compjre Procopiut, do Bell. Vandal. U.c. 5. p. 189, 190. i and Vidor Tilcnais, de Pcnccnt. 

Tandal. 1. I. C. 4. a • a • i- . 

(42) Ruio»rt (p. 444“i57.) has coU^cieil from Thcodor«l, and olber autborS) IDC mtsforlunci^ 
real and fabulous, of ibc inbabiUoU of Carthage. 
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would use the maiden with a tenderness suitable to her birth; and ' 

that he would entrust her to the care of such faithful merchants, 
as would esteem it a suiTicient gain, if they restored a daugliter, lost 
beyond aH human hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid h»gends of ecclesiastical history, I am tempted 
to distinguish the memorable fable of the Seven Sleepers (13) ; 
wltose imaginary date corresponds with th«* reign of the younger , 

Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa by the Vandals (Vi). When 
the emperor Docius persecuted the Cliristians, seven noble youths 
of Kphesns concealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the side 
of an adjacent mountain ; where they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance should be firmly secured 
with a pile of huge stones.. They immediately fell Into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the 
jwwers of life, during a period of one hundred and eighty-seven 
years. At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to whom the 
inheritance of the moimtain had descended, removed the stones, to 
supply materials for some nistic edifice t the light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 

After a slumlier, as they thought of a few hours, they were pressed 
by the calls of hunger; and resolved that Jamblichus, one of their 
number, should secretly return to the city, to purehase bread for 
the use of his companions. The youth (if wo may still employ that < 

appellation) could no longer recognise the once familiar aspect of 
his native country; and his surprise was increased by the appear- 
ance of a large cross, triumphantly erected over the principal gate 
of Ephesus. His singular dress, and obsolete language, confounded 
the’haker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Docius as the 
current coin of the empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a 
secret treasure, was dragged before the judge. Their mutual in- 
quiries produced the amazing discovery, that two centuries were 
almost elapsed since Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from 
the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the people, and, as it is said, the emperor Theodo- 
sius himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers ; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their story, and at the 
same instant peaceably expired. The origin of this marvellous 

I 

(48] Tbe choice of ftbulons ctrcnimUncrc U of inul) imjKMianrf* ; yet I liave oonfined oiycclf to 
the oarrative wbicit was traoUatcNl frora Uie Syriac by tho care ofGregory of Tours (da Gloria Hao> 
tyrvm, 1. 1. c. 9&. in llax. Bibliotheca Palrum, torn. xi. p. 856.], to the Greek acts of their martynlom 
(apod Pboliam, p. Uoo, 1461.), and to the Anaals of ibc Patriarch Eulvobius (totu. i. p. 891. 58ls 
532.585. Vcrx.Pocock.). 

(44) Tno Syriac writers, as they arc quoted by Assemanni (Bihliot. Oricotal. toih. I. p. 336. S3B.), 
place the resurrection of ibc Scve.a Sleepers in the year 736 (A. D. 425.), or 748 (A. D. 437), of the 
«ra of the Seleucidcs. Their Greek acts, which PhoUus had read, assign the date of the (liirty- 
eighth year of the reign of Tlieodositis, which may coincide either with A. D. 439, or 446. Tho 
(•criod which had elapsctl since the persecalion of Decius is eatilr ascertained ; and nothing less 
than the iguorance of Mahomet, or the legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or four hun- 
dred years. 
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liable cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the 
modern Greeks, since the authentic .tradition may be traced \vithin 
half a century of the supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a S>Tian 
bishop, who was born only two years after the death of liieyounger 
Theodosius, has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty homi- 
lies to the praise of the young men of Ephesus (45). Their legend, 
before the end of the sistli century, was translated from the Syriac 
into the Latin language, by the care of Gregory of Tours. The 
hostile communions of the East preserve their memory with ajual 
reverence; and their names are honourably inscribed in the Roman, 
the Habyssinian, and the Russian calendar (46). Nor has theirre- 
putatioD been confined to the Christian world. This popular tale, 
which Mahomet might learn when he drove his camels to the fairs 
of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revdation, into the Koran (47). 
The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, and adorned, by 
the nations, from Bengal to iUrica, who profess the Mahometan 
Teligion (48) ; and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scandinavia (49). This 
easy and universal belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, 
may he ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We im- 
perceptibly advance from youth to age, without observing the gra- 
dual, but incessant, change of human affairs; and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination accustomed, by a perpe- 
tual scries of causes and effects, to unite the most distant revolu- 
tions. But if the interval between two memorable asras could bo 
instantly annihilated; if it were possible, after a momentary slumber 
of two hundred years, to display the neic world to the eyes of a 
spectator, who still retained a lively and recent impression of tlie 
old, his sur()riso and his reflections would furnish the pleasing 
subject of a philosophical romance. The scene could not be more 


(4$) James, one of ibe ortliodot fathers of the Sjeian church, was bom ▲. D. 453 ; be began to 
coBpos4> bis sormoDS A. D. 474 \ be was made bishop of Bataa:, in the district of Sanig, and pro* 
▼ince of Mpsoftotaroia, A. D. SlB, sod diwl A. D. 521 . (Assesnanoi, tom. (. p. 258, 2W.|. For the 
bomiK dt I^ri* EpKttinit^ see p. 535 — 539. : though 1 could wish that ABcmaniu had traAsiatod 
the teat of James of Sarog, instead of answering (be objections of Barooius. 

(46] Seethe Aria Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Meoiis Julii, tom. Ti. *p. 571^397.). This 
iOfflcn^ic calendar ofSaiols, in one hundred and tweni]r*«ix years (1644— ilT?!!.], and in lifty volumes 
in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7th day of October. The tuppressiou of the Jesuits bas 
most proliably checked an ondertaking, which, ibrongh the medium ttf fable and wperstitioo, com* 
ffluotcales much historical and philosophical instruction. 

(47] Sec Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 420— 427., and tom. i. part if. p. 103. TTlth 
nch an ample privilege, Mahomet has not shewn much taste or ingenuity, lie has fDvented the 
dog (A1 Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the suu, who altered bis course twice a day, 
that be might not shine into the cavern ; and the caro of God himself, w ho preserved their bodies 
from putrefaction, by taming them to the right and left. 

(48] See D’Herbelot, Bibliolh^e Orientale, p. 159. ; and Renaudol, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandria, 
p. 39, 40. 

(40) Paul, the deacon of AquUeia (de Gestis Langobaydorom, 1. L e. 4. p. 745, 746., edit. Grot.), 
wbo Ihred towards the end of the eighth century, has pboed in a cavwn, nnder a rock, on the shore 
of the ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose long repose was respected by the Barbarians. 
Ihcir dress declared them to b« Romans ; and the deacon conjectures, that they were reserved by 
Providence as the future apostles of those unbelicviog cooniries. 
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advantageously placed, than in the two centuries which elapsed 
between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the Younger. 
During thie period, the seat of government. had been transported 
from Romp to a new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus; 
and the abuse of military spirit had been suppressed by an artiCcial 
system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the perw 
secuting Decius w'as filled by a succession of Christian and orthodox 
princes, who had extirpated- the fabulous gods of antiquity : and 
the public devotion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints and 
martyrs of the Catholic church, on the altars of Diana and Her- 
cules. The union of the Roman empire was dissolved : its genius 
was humbled in the dust; and armies of unknown IJarbariaDS, 
issuing from the frozen regions of the North, had established their 
victorious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

\ 

The Character, Conquests, and-Courl ot Auila, King of the Hubs. — Death of Theodosius 
the Younger. — EleTation of Marcian to the Empire of the East. 

The Hum, The Western world was 'oppressed by the Goths and Yandals, 
3 ,*' who fled before the Huns; but the achievements of the Hims them- 
selves were not adequate to their power and prosperity. Their vic- 
torious hordes had spread from the Volga to the Danube; but the 
public force was exhausted by the discord of independent chief- 
tains; their valour was idly consumed in obscure and predatory ex- 
cursions ; and they often degraded their national dignity, by con- 
descending, for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of 
their fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila (1), the Huns again 
became the terror of the world ; and 1 shall now describe the cha- 
racter and actions of that formidable Barbarian ; who alternately 
insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged the rapid 
downfal of the Roman empire. 

Their In the tide of emigration, which impetuously rolled from the con- 
China to those of Germany, the most powerful and popu- 
Huogerj.' loQs tribes may commonly be found on the verge of the Roman 
provinces. The accumulated weight was sustained for a while by 

(I) Tlie atubcniic materials for the history of Attila may be fouDd in Jornaodes [de Rebos GcUda, 
c. 34 — 50. p. 660—098. edit. Groi.) and Pritcus [ExcerpU de Legalionibus, p. 33—76. Parts, 1648). 
1 bare not st'cB Uic Lives of Attila, composed by Juveaens Cxlius Calanos DalroaliDas, in tbc twelfUt 
century, or Iiy NfehoUs Olahtu, arebbi^og of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou's History of tbo 
Germans, ix. ‘23. and MaSci Os^rvazioni Litlerarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. Whatever tbo modern Uun> 
garkBs have added must be fabaloos; and they do net seem to have excelled in the art of ficUon. 
They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaol and Italy, married innumerable wives, dfc. be was 
one hundred and twenty yean of age. Thwroex Chron. p. i. c. 72 , in Script. Hangar, ton. i. p. 76. 
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artificial barriers; and the easy condescension of the emperors in- 
vited, without satisfying, Uie insolent demands of the Barbarians, 
who had acquired an eager appetite for the luxuries of civilized life. 
The Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila among 
their native kings, may affirm witli truth, that the hordes, which 
were subject to his uncle Boas, or Rugilas, had formed their en- 
campments within the limits of modern Hungary (2), in a fertile 
country, which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters 
and shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his 
valiant brothers, who continually added to their power and repu- 
tation, commanded the alternative of peace or war with the two em- 
pires. His alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented by 
his personal friendship for the great iEtius ; who was always secure 
of ftading, in the Barbarian camp, a hospitable reception, and a 
powerful support. At his solicitation, and in the name of John 
the usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; 
their march and their retreat were alike expensive to the state; 
and the grateful policy of j£tius abandoned the possession of Pan- 
nonia to his faithful confederates. The Romans of the East were 
not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which threatened the 
provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical historians have 
destroyed tlie Barbarians with lightning and pestilence (3); but 
Theodosius was reduced to| the more humble expedient of stipu- 
lating an annual payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, 
and of disguising thiB dishonourable tribute by the title of general, 
which the King of the Huns condescended to accept. The public 
tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce impatience of 
the Barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court. 
Four dependent nations, among whom we may distinguish file Ba- 
varians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their revolt 
was encouraged and protected by a Roman alliance ; till the just 
claims, and formidable power of Rugilas, were elTectually urged by 
the voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish 
of the senate: their decree was ratified by the emperor; and two 

(2) Hongary bas been succciUTcly occapied by three Scythian cokmres. 1. The Huns of Attila ; 
9. The Abarcs, in the lixlb ccniory ; ami, 3. The Turis or Nagyari, A. D. 889 ; the immediate and 
genuine ancestors of the modem UungariaoB, «bo«e coonoction with the two former is extremely 
faint and remote. The Prodronus and .Voftfia of Matthew Belins appear to contaio a rich fund of 
information concerning ancient and modern Hungary. I have seen the extracts in Bibliotli^ue 
AocieJinc et Modeme, tom. xxii. p. 1— $1. and Bildiolfabquo Baisonnee, tom. xri. p. 127 — 17S.* 

{3| Socrates, I. vii. c. 43. Tbeodoret, I. v. c. 36. Tillcmonl, who always depends on the faith 
of his ecclesiastical authors, slrenuoasly contends (Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 136. 607.), that tbe 
wars and personages were not the same. 


* Mailath (in his Geschichte der Vagyaren) sky, ascribes them, from their language, to the 
considers the question of the origin of the Magyars Finnish race. Pcssler in bis History of Hungary 
as still undecided. Tbe old Hungarian chronicles agrees with Gibbon, in supposing ibeiB Turks, 
uaanlmoosly derive them from the Hans of Attila. Mailkth has ioscried an ingenious dissertation of 
See note, \ol. Hi. op. 246, 246. The later npi« Fejer, wliicb altempU to conuocl them with the 
Dion, adopted by Sebluxer, Deloay, and Daokow- Parthians. Yol. i. Amnerkaugen, p. 36. — M. 
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ambassadors ■were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythiaw extrae- 
tion, but of consular rank; and the qusstor Epigenes, a ■wise and 
experienced statesman, who was recommended to that office by his 
ambitious colleague. 

Beign of The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. His 
aI'd.’ two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to the throne of 
***“•**• their uncle, consented to a personal interxiew with the ambassadors 
of Constantinople; but as they proudly refused to dismount, the 
business was transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain near the 
city of Mai^is, in the Upper Mssia. The kings of the Huns as- 
sumed the solid benefits, as well as the vain honours, of the nego- 
ciation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each condition 
was an insult on the majesty of the empire. Besides the freedom 
of a safe and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, thtfy re- 
quired that the annual contribution should be augmented from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold ; that a 
fine, or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid for every 
Roman captive, who had escaped from his Barbarian master; that 
the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with Hie 
enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, who had taken re- 
ftige in the court, or provinces, of Theodosius, should be delivered 
to the justice of their offended sovereign. This justice'' was rigor- 
ously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They 
were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the command trf 
Attila ; and, as soon as the king of the Huns Mhd impressed the Ro- 
mans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a'short and 
arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or indqiendent 
nations of Scythia and Germany (A). 

HiiSgnreaiid Attila, the son of Mundruk, deduced his noble, perhaps his regal, 
cbuicttr. descent (5) from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended 
with the monarchs of China. His features, according to Hie obsei^ 
vation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national origin; 
and tho portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a mo- 
dem Calmuck (6) ; a large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep- 
seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of'a beard, broad 
shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of 
a disproportioned form. The liaughty step and demeanour of the 
king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling 
his eyes, as if ho wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. 


(4) See PriscuA, p. 47, 48. and Hilt. Ana Pcapici do rCurope, tom. vii. e. xii. xiii. xiv. xt. 

(&] PHacns, p. 39. The modern Hoogariaos have dcdoced hit gaoMlogr, which aso cDd a, in the 
thirtyGfth degree, to Ham the son of Noah s yet they are ignorant of hia father'! real name. (De 
Onignes, Misl. des Htm«, tom. ii. p. 397.) 

(9) Compare Joraandos (c. 85. p. 694.) with Buffon, Hilt. Natnrelks tom. iU. p. 369. The former 
had a right to observe, onginis som signa reititnens. Tho chanictm and portrait of A.ttila are pro- 
bably tramcribod from Casiiodorus. 
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Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity; his suppliant 
enemies might confide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; and 
Attila was considered by his subjects as a just and indulgent master. 

He delighted in war; but, after he had ascended the throne in a ma- 
ture age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved tho conquest of 
tile North ; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful general. The eflbcts 
of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or ro- 
mance, that victory, even among ISarbarians, must depend on the 
degree of skill, w ith which the passions of the multitude are com- 
bined and guided for the service of a single man. The Scythian con- 
querors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude countrymen in art, 
rather than in courage; and it may be observed, that the monar- 
ohies, both of the Huns and^ of the Moguls, wore erected by their 
foundi'rs on the basis of popular superstition. Tho miraculous 
conceptiop, w hich fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother 
of Zingis, raised him above the' level of human nature; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of tluj Deity, invested him with . 
the empire of the eartli, {Minted the valour of the Moguls w ith ir- 
resistible enthusiasm (T). The religious arts of Attila were not less 
skilfully adapted to the character of his age and country. It was 
natural cnemgh, tliat the Scylliians sliould adore, with peculiar de- 
votion, tho god of war ; but as they were incapable of forming either 
an abstract idea, or a corjioroal representation, tlicy worshipped 
their tutelar deity under Urn symbol of an iron cimeter (8) . One HediKoren 
of tho shepherds of the Huns perceived, that a heifer, who was 
grazing, had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously followed 
the track of tho blood, till ho discovered, among the long grass, the 
point of an ancient sword ; which he dug out of the ground, and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful, 
prince accepted, witit pious gratitude, this celestial favour; and, as 
tho rightful (lossessor of Uic tnord of Mars, assertedhis divine and 
indefeasible claim to the dominion of the oarth (9). If the rites of 
Scythia were practisnl on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or 
rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, 
was raised in a sfiacious (ifain ; and the sword of Mars was placed 

ff) Ahtftplurag. ly^naft. Ten. Poceck, p. Ml. GcncaloRJca! Htitory of the Tart»n,bjr AboJghazi 
Babader Kbau, part iii. c. 15. |>art it. c. 3. Vie de CengiskaOf par Petit dc la Croix, 1. i. c. 1. 6. . 
ThereUtiontoftbe miMioaariPX, whoTlsitrd Tartar^ in the thirlernth Ci^tdry (ace the sorenth 
Toluiac of the Hittoire dca YoraigM}, express the popnUr Uoguag^and opinions; Zingis is sttded 
the son of God, Ac. Ao. 

(S) Nee templum apud eot TisUnr, ant delabruni, no taguriutn quidem cniroo tectum oemi nsqnam 
potest ; sed Uarbnrioo ritn humi figitir nodns, eumqne lU Martem regionnm qnas cire«o)Ctr« 

east prsHolem TerecondiiM oohmt. Anmtan. Marcellin. xxxi. 2 . and tbti learned Notes of Linden* 
broffios and Valesins. 

(9} Priscus relate* this remarkable story, both in bis own text (p. 65.), and in the quotation made 
by |(wnandcs (c. 35. p. 669.). He might bava explained the tradition, or fable, which charaderized 
ibit famous snord, ai^ the uama, as well as attribates, of the Soythian deity, whom be has trMS- 
latcd into the Mars of the Gre^ and Romans. 
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erect on the summit of this rustic altar, which was annually coa- 
secrated by tlie blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth cap- 
tive (10).^ Wliether human sacrifices formed any part of the wor- 
ship of Atlila, or whether be propitiated the god of war with the 
victims which he continually oflered in the field of battle, the fa- 
vourite of Mars soon acquir^ a sacred character, which rendered 
his conquests more easy and more permanent; and the Barbarian 
princes confessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, that they 
could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine majesty 
of the king of the Huns (11). His brotW Heda, who reigned over 
a considerable part of the nation, was compelled to resign His 
sceptre, and his life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a 
. , supernatural impulse ; and the vigour with which Attila wielded the 
I' '■> sword of Mars, convinced the world, that it had been reserved alone 
for his invincible arm (12). But the extent of bis empire affords 
the onl y,mn ainiDg evidence of the number, and importance, of his 
victoriee^Wd the Scytiiian monarch, however ignorant of the value 
of science and philpsophy, might, perhaps, lament, that his Uliterate 
svibjects were destitute of the art which could perpetuate the me- 
mory of his exploits. » i 

and ncquirea If a line of Separation were drawn between the civilized and the 
5^ savage climates of the globe; between the inhabitants of cities, who 
cermany. cultivated the earthy and the hunters and shepherds who dwelt in 
tents, Atlila might aspire to the title of supreme and sole monarch 
of the Barbarians (13). He alone, among the conquerors of an- 
cient and modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms of Ger- 
many and Scytliia ; and those vague appellations, when they are 
applied to his reign, may be understood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretch^ beyond its actual limits as far as the 
Danube, was in the number of his provinces : he interposed, with 
the weight of a powerful Tieighbour, in the domestic affairs of the 
Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost extermi- 
nated, the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of 
the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided 
by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might derive a tribute 
of fuis from that northern region, which has been protected from 
all other conquerors by the severity of the climate, and the courage 
of the natives. Towards the East, it is difficult to circumscribe 


(H)} Herodot. I. iv. c. 6!2. Foe Iko sake of ocoooiny, 1 have calculated by the smallest itadiom. 
Id the humao sacriEiees, they cut off the ahoulder and arm of tho vicUn, which they threw up into 
tho air^ and drew omeos and presages from the manner of their falling on the pile. 

(11} Pritcus, p. S5. A n>orc civilixed hero, Augustus himself^ waa pleaaod) if the penon on whom 
he fixed bis eyes seemed unalde to support their divioe lustre. Soeton. in August, c. 79. 

(IQ) The count do Bust (Hist, dcs Peupics do I'Eiirope, tom. vii, p. 429, 429.) allcmpts to clear 
Attila from the murder of his brother ; and is almost inclined to reject the copeurreot lestimon j of 
Jornandcs, and the contemporary Clrrooicles. 

(13) Forlissnnarum gentium dominus, qui inaudita ante se polentiai solus Scythica et Gennanicu 
rogna possedil. Jornandcs, c. 49. p. GS4. Priscus, p. 64, 65. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge 
of the Cbioesc, has acquired (lorn. ii. p. 29a — 301 .) an adequate idea of the empire of Attila. 
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the dominion of Attila over the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be 
assured, that he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the king of 
the Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician (Ik) ; 
that he insulted and vanquished the khan of the formidable Ceou- 
gen; and that he sent ambassadors to negociate an equal alliance 
with the empire of China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Attila, and who never entertained, 
during his life-time, the thought of a revolt, the Cepidie and the 
Ostrogpths were distinguished by their numbers, their bravery, 
and the personal merit of their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, 
king of the Gepidm, was the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the 
monarch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the 
mild and discreet virtues of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostro- 
goths. The crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial 
tribes, who served under tlie standard of Attila, were ranged in the 
submissive order of guards and domestics round the person of their 
master. They watched his nod ; they trembled at his frown ; and 
at the first signal of his will, they executed, without murmur or 
hesitation, his stem and absolute commands. Tn time of peace, 
the dependent princes, with their national troops, attended the 
royal, camp in regular succession; but when Attila collected his 
military force, he was able to bring into the field an army of five, 
or, according to another account, of seven hundred thousand Bar- 
barians (15). >1 ■ 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of The Haai 
Theodosius, by reminding him, that they were his neighbours both 
in Europe and Asia ; since they- touched the Danube on one hand, 
and reached, with the other, as far as the Tanais. In the reign of 
his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the 
provinces of the East; from whence they brought away rich spoils 
and innumerable captives (16). They advanced, by a secret path, 

. (14] See nisi, det Haos, ten. it. (>. 296. The Gepiigoti iielicvedf that the Hbos cooM eicite^ at 
pteasure^ storms of wiod and rain. This phenomenon was produced hj the stone Gtsi; to nhose 
iMgie power the loss of t battle was twribed by the Mahomclan Tartars of the foartcenih century. 

See Cherefeddin A.li, Hist, de Timur Boc, tom. i. p. 82, 83. 

(iSf Jornandes, c: 35. p. 661 . C. 37. p. 667. See Titleroonl, Hist. d« Emperenrs, fom. ti. p. 129. 

138. Corneille bu represented the pride of Attila to bis aul^cct kings ; and his tragedy opens wiili 
these two ridiculous lines. 

lU ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois? Qu'on lour dio 
Qu'ils s« font trop attendre, et qn'AHila sVnnnie. 

The tv -0 kings of the Gepidae and the Ostrogoths arc profound politicians and scnlimcntal lovers ; 
and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without the gcnlns, of the poet. 

(16] ■ alii per Caspia elaustra 

Armeniasqofl nlves, inopino tramilc diicll ( 

Invadunt Orientis opes : jam paKua fumant 
Cappadocom, Tolucrumque parens Argsras erpioruro. 

' Jam rubet altus Ilatys, nec se defundit iniquo 

Monte Cilix ; Syrhe traclus vastaniur amceni ; 

Assuelumqne chons, et beta picbe csoorum, 

Proterit imbelleOi sonipes faostilis Orootem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1. ii. 28 — 35. 

See, likewise, io Entrop. 1. i. 243~251. and the strong description of Jerom, who wrote from his 
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along Ihe shores of the Caspian sea ; traversed the snowy moun- 
tains" of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys ; 
recruited their weary cavalry with the generoas breed of Cappado- 
cian horses ; occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and disturbed 
the festal songs and dances of the citi/x-ns of Antioch. Egypt trem- 
bled at their approach ; and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy 
Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embarkation. The 
memory of this invasion was still recent in the minds of the Orien- 
tals. the subjects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design which these adventurers had so boldly attempted ; and it 
soon became the subject of anxious conjecture, whether the tempest 
would fall on the dominions of Rome or of Persia. Some of the 
great vassals of the king of the Huns, who were themselves in the 
rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and 
society of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the 
West. They related, during their residence at Rome, the circum- 
stances of an expedition, which they had lately made into the East. 
After passing a desert and a morass, supposed by the Romans to 
be the lake Mceotis, they penetrated through the mountains, and 
arrived, at the end of fifteen days’ march, on the confines of Media ; 
where they advanced as far as the unknown cities of Basic and 
Cursic. * They encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media ; and the air, according to their own expression, was dark- 
ened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns were obliged to retire, 
before the numbers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat was 
effected by a different road ; they lost the greatest part of their 
booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, with some know- 
ledge of the country, and an impatient desire of revenge. In the 
free conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, who discussed, at 
the court of Attila, the character and designs of their formidable 
enemy, the ministers of Constantinople expressed their hope, that 
his strength might be diverted and employed in a long and doubtful 
contest with the princes of the house of Sassan. The more saga- 
cious Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of the folly and 
danger of such a hope; and convinced them, that IheMedes and 
Persians were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; and, 
that the easy and important acejuisition would exalt the pride, as 
well as the power, of the conqueror. Instead of contenting him- 
self with a moderate contribution, and a military title, which 
equalled him only to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would pro- 

fcolings, lorn. ». p. 26. ad Heliodor. p. 200. »il Ocean. PUilMlorgins (L il. c. 8.) menlions lliil 
irrapUdo. 

* Gibhoo h»i made a cnriooi mistake; Bosic ^oot? rCif TxdOav xal -TroUav 

and Cursic were the names of the commamkrsof apyovref;. PriBCQSpedit.BoDD.p.!200. 

the Bods. natpcAvjj^vd^i it ii Mif- * 

J«)f TOif TT Baffin xai Kowpol^* * * * 
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cecd to impose a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of 
the prostrate and captive Homans, wlio would then be encompassed, 
on all sides, by the empire of tlie Huns (17). 

AV hilc tlie powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the 
impending danger, the alliance of AUila maintained tlic Vandals in om'i'J,™ 
the possession of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted be- 
tween the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, for the recovery 
of that valuable province ; and the jwrts of Sicily w ere already filled 
with the military and naval forces of Theodosius. But tlie subtle 
Genseric, who spread his negociations round the world, prevented 
their designs, by exciting tlie king of the Huns to invade the Eastern 
empire; and a trifling incident soon became the motive, or pre- 
tence, of a destructive war (18). Under the faith of the treaty ol 
Margus, a free market was held on the Northern side of Uie Da- 
nube, which was protected by a Roman fortress, sumamed Con- 
stantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the commercial security ; 
killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders ; and levelled the 
fortress with the ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an 
act of reprisal ; alleged, that the bishop of Margus had entered 
their territories, to discover and steal a secret treasure of Uieir 
kings ; and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious 
spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who liad escaped from the justice ’ 
of Attila. The refusal of tlie Byzantine court was the signal of 
war ; and the M«sians at first applauded tlie generous firmness of 
their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by the destruc- 
tion of Viminiacum and the adjacent towns ; and the people w as 
persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, 
however innocent or respcctahlc, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not possess 
the spirit <rf a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which he 
suspected. Ho boldly treated with the princes of the Huns ; se- 
cured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward ; posted a nume- 
rous detaclunent of Barbarians, in silent ambush, on the banks of 
the Danube ; and, at tlie appointed hour, opened, with his own 
hand, tlie gates of his episcopal city. This advantage, which had 
been obtained by treachery, served as a prelude to more honour-, 
able and decisive victories. The Ulyrian frontier w as covered by 
a line of castles and fortresses ; and though the greatest partof them 
consisted only of a single tower, with a small garrison, they were 
commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an 

(IT) See ibe original ooDvemtion in Prbena, p. 64, 6S. 

118) Priaco*, p. 33. Hii Ubtort conuined a copioos and olegaat acconnt of the vrar (Evsgrias 
1. u c. it.) ; hut the exlracU which relate to the onAaMios are the oaly parta that haTC reached oar 
iimm. The <rtginal work wai accoiaihlc, however, to the writer*, from whom wo borrow our im- 
perfect knowledge, Jomtndes, Theophane*, count Harccllinva, Pro*pet-Tyro, and tbo author of the 
Aloxandrian, or Paschal, Chroaide. H. do Boat (Hirt, do* People* do TEurope, tom. ru. c. ha* 
examined the caiMO, the circunutances, and the duratioo, of ihii war; aod will not allow it to 
extend beyond the rear four hundred and forty-four. 
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enemy, w!io was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of 
a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept 
away by the inundation of the Huns (19). They destroyed, with 
fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of 
Ratiaria and Marcianopolis, of Naissus and Sardica; where every 
circumstance, in the discipline of the people, and the construction 
of the buildings, had been gradually adapted to the sole purpose of 
•nd nttgo defence. The whole breadth of Europe, as it extends five hundred 
miles from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and 
occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila 
led into the field. The public danger and distress could not, how- 
ever, provoke Theodosius to interrupt his amusements and devo- 
tion, or to appear in person at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops which had been sent against Genscric were hastily re- 
called from Sicily ; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were ex- 
hausted ; and a military force was collected in Europe, formidable 
by their arms and numbers, if the generals had understood the sci- 
ence of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The 
armies of the Eastern empire W'ere vanquished in throe successive 
engagements ; and the progress of Attiia may be traced by the fields 
of battle. The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under 
the ‘walls of Marcianopolis, were fought in the extensive plains be- 
tween the Danube and Mount Hsemus. As the Romans wore 
pressed by a victorious enemy, tlioy gradually, and unskilfully, re- 
tired towards the Chersonesus of Thrace; and that narrow penin- 
sula, the last extremity of the land, was marked by their third, and 
irreparable defeat. By the destruction of this army, Attila acquired 
the indisputable possession of the field. From the Hellespont to 
Thermopylas, and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, with- 
out resistance, and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns; but the words, the most expressive 
of total extirpation and erasure, are applied to the calamities which 
they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern empire (20). Theo- 
dosius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Constantinople; but those walls had been shaken by a re- 
cent earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a 
large and tremendous breach. The damage indeed was speedily 
repaired ; but this accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, 
that Heaven itself had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds 


(19y Proeopios, dc EdiGciiit K W. e. 5. Thne fortresses were aflemards restored, ttrengtbcQod. 
•nd enlargetl by llic emperor Jastinian ; but they were toon destroyed by the Abares, who succeeded 
to the power and possessions of the nuns. 

(!t0] Septuaginla dviutes (says Prosper*Tyro) depredaliooe vastaUe. The language of count 
Varccllinai is still more forcible. Penc toum Europam, invasis rxetfta^ue civitatibos atqnc castcUis, 
conmit. 
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of Scythia, who were strangers to the laws, the language, and (he 
religion, of the Romans (21). ' 

Id all their invasions of the civilised empire of the South, (he The Seylhiao, 
Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and “ 
destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain tho’exercise of na- 
tional rapine and murder, are founded on two principles of substan- 
tial interest : the knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
bo obtained by a moderate use of conquest; and a just apprehension, 
lest the desolation which we inflict on the enemy’s country may be 
retaliated on our own. But these considerations of hope and fear 
are almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of 
Attila may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury; and the evidence of Oriental history may reflect some light 
on the short and imperfect annals of Rome. After the Moguls had 
subdued the northern provinces of China, It was seriously proposed, 
not in the hour of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate council, 
to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous country, that 
the vacant land might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The 
firmness of a Chinese mandarin (22), who insinuated some prin- 
ciples of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him fro^l 
the execution of this horrid design. But in the cities of AsitF^ 
which yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of 
war was exercised, with a regular form of discipline, which may, 
with equal reason, though not with equal authority, be imputed to 
the victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had submitted to their 
discretion, were ordered to evacuate their houses, and to assemble 
in some plain adjacent to the city ; where a division was made of 
the vanquished into three parts. The first class consisted of the 
soldiers of the garrison, and of the young men capable of bearing 
arms; and their fate was instantly decided: they were either en- 
listed among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the ^ot by 
the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended bows, had formed 
a circle round the captive multitude. The second class, composed 
of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank 
and profession, and of the more wealthy or honourable citizens, 

(21) Tillecnont (Blst. dc« Bmporoors, tom. vi. p. 106, 107.} hat paid great atteotion (o thi« memo* 

rablc earthquake ; which was felt as ftr from ConstaDUnople as and iJexaodria, and is 

celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. la the bands of a popular preacher, ao earthquake ia an 
engine of admirable effect. 

(22) He represented to the emperor of the Moguls, that the four prorinces (Pctcbeli, Chantong, 

Chansi, apd Lenotong) which be already posaes^, might annually prodoee, under a mild admi* 
nistration, 500,000 ounces of siUer, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 pieocs of silk. Gaubil, 

Hist, do la Dynastie dca Hongoua, p. M, 59. Tdotchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) 
was a wise and virtuous minister, who saved his country, and cirttiaed the conquerors.* 


* C<«ipare the life of this remarkable man, Mooreeux M^la^es Aaiatkjnea, torn. ii. p. 64. 
translated from the Chinese by M. Abel Hemusat, M. 
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from whom a private ransom might be expected, was distributed 
in equal or proportionable lots. The remainder, whoso life or 
death was aUke useless lo tlie conquerors, were |>ermitled to return 
to the city; which, in the mean while, had been stripped of its va- 
luable furniture; and a tax was imposed on those wretched inhabit- 
ants for the indulgence of breathing their native air. Such was 
tlio behaviour of the Moguls, when they were not conscious of any 
extraordinary rigwir (23). But the most casual provocation, tlia 
slightest motive of caprice or conveaknec, often provoked them to 
involve a whole people in an indiscriminate massacre : and the ruin 
of some flourishing cities was executed with such unrelenting )>eT- 
soverance, that, according to their own expression, horses migtit 
run, without stumbling, over the ground where they had once 
stood . The three great capitals of Khorasan, Mam, Keisaboiu', and 
Herat, were destroyed by tlie amies of Zingis; and tlie exact ac- 
count, which was taken of the slain, amounted to four millions 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand parsons (2V). Timur, or 
Tamerlane, was educated in a less barbarous age, and in the pro- 
fession of Uie Mahometan rpligion : yet, if Attila equalled the hostile 
ravages of Tamerlane (2o); either the Tartar or the Hun might do- 
serve the epitliet of the Scoubge of God (26). 
suieofite It may be aflirmed, with bolder assurance, that Uie Huns de|>o- 
pulated the provinces of the empire^ by the number of Boman sub- 
jects whom they led away into captivity. In the hands of a wise 
legislator, such an industrious colony might have contributed to 
dilfuse, through tim deserts of Scytliia, the rudiments of the useful 
and ornamental arts; but these captives, who had been taken in 
war, w'ere accidentally dispersed among the hordes tliat obeyed the 
empire of Attila. The estimate of their respective value was formed 
by the simple judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced Barba- 
rians. Perhaps they might not understand the merit of a tlieoio- 
gian, profoundly skilled in the controversies of the Trinity and the 
IncarnatioB : yet they respected the ministers of every religion ; and 

(23J Particolar ktfUaccft be ondbeM; bei ibe carioae reedet cenadU tbe Ufe 
gtBcan, by Petit d€ la CroiXf the Hialoire dcs Mougous, and the IlAecoth Iwk of the Bi»lory of the 

Uvaik 

(24) At HarUf 1,900,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Keisabour, 1,747,000. D*Herbeh>t, BibUoib^ 
qoe Orientate, p. 380, 481. I use the orthography of D'Anrilie's maps. It must bowreter be ah 
ktsved, tbal the Pcniaiu «e« iiifinii'd to eaaggente their leasee, and the IfognlE la magnify tbelr 
oxpioits. 


dto wos-ubl aide to procure from the proper officers, is stated by aeolher hisloriun (Ahmed Are^ 
siada, tom. iU p. Uh. aea». Moeger) at OOyOM beads. 

(26) Tbo SDCicnU, Jornandcs, Prtscus, &c. are iguoraei of this epithet. The modern Hungarians 
have imagined, that it was applied, by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it 
among the titles of hia dig^.* Mairw, is. 23. and TiUemoot, Hist, dee Emperews, ton. vi. 
p. 143. 
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tho active real of the Christian missionaries, without approaching 
the person or the palace of tho monarch,, successfully laboured in 
the propagation of the gospel (27). Tlie pastoral tribes, who were 
ignorant of the distinction of landed proper^, must have disregarded 
the us«‘, as well as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence; and Uic skill 
of an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt, or their 
abhorrence (28). The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the 
Gottis had communicated the familiar knowledge of the two na- 
tional dialects; and the Uarbarians were ambitious of conversing in 
Latin, the military idiom, even of the Eastern empire (29). ]5ut 
they disdained the language and the sciences of the Greeks; and the 
vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortiQcd to find, that his robust ser- 
vant W'as a captive of more value and importance than himself. 
The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as they tended 
to satisfy tlie wants of tho Hnns. An architect, in the service of 
Onegeshis, one of the favourites of Attila, was employed to construct 
a bath: but this work was a rare example of private luxurv'; and 
the trades of the smitli, tho carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering people with the useful instru- 
ments of peacq and war. But the merit of the physician was re- 
ceived with universal favour and respect : the Barbarians, who 
despised death, might be apprehensive of disease; and the haughty 
conqueror trembled in the presence of a captive, to whom he as- 
cribed, ]>erhaps, an imaginary power of prolonging, or preserving, 
bis life (30). The Huns might be provoked to insult the misery 
of their slaves, over whom they exercised a despotic command (31) ; 
but their manners were not susceptible of a reOned system of op- 
pression ; and the efforts of courage and diligence were often recom- 
pensed by tho gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, w'hose 
embassy is a source of curious instruction, was accosted, in the 
camp of Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek lan- 
guage, but whose dress and figure displayed the appearance of a 

(t?) of SU Ckmostota had eenvrrtM) grrat nonihm of (Kn Scythtas*, who 

dwell beyond the Dasabo in teot« ud waggons. TkeodoreU L v. o. SI. Pbotioa, p. 1611. The 
KahomcUins, IbeTtcstorianSf and the Latin ChritUana, thonght ibemselvcs loeore of gaining the com 
and gramlsoDf of Zlngis, wbo troated the Hval mlasiaaariea with inpastial hTOtrr. 

(S8) The Gemaoi, wlio cxtenoiDated Tanuaod bis Ugions bad been parlicatarly oCteBded with 
the Roman laws and lawyert. One of tho BarfaartanSf a/ler Ibe effectual precautioBS of cutting out 
the longue of an advocate, and aevrkig ap bu mooih, ohaarvad, with mueli Mliaftielioa, that tbe 
viper could no longer hisa. Floroa, iv. 13. 

(39) Prisenv, p. SO. It ihonld aecm that the Hon* preferred the Cothic aad Latin laogaages io 
tbeir awn ; whiob was probably a banh aod barrea kUoa. 

(30] Pliiiip de Comioea, in hit admirable pictnre of Uie last moraenU of Lowia XI. (Mdmoirc^, 

1. vi. c. 13.), reprints the insolence of his physician, who, In live months, extorted &4,000 crowns, 
and a rich bisHbpIfic, from the stem avaricioaa tyrant. * 

(31) Priscui 61.) extols the equity of tbe Roman lavm, whteb prolactad tba Kfo of a sUvo. 
Occidrre solent (says Tadlus of the Garmaos) non diaciplHUi H severitata, sod impeta aa ira, nt hri« 
micum, nisi quod inipuoe. Do Voribui Germ. c. 35. Tbe DernU, who were the subjects of Attila, 
claimed, and exercised, tbe power of life and death ovex^ their slaves. See a remarkable instance 
in the second book of Agaiblas. 
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wealthy Scythian, n the siege of Viminiacum, he had lost, ac- 
cording to his own account, his fortune and liberty : he became the 
slave of Onegesius; hut his faithful services, against the Homans 
and Uie Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank of the native 
Huns; to whom he was attached by Uie domestic pledges of a new 
wife and several children. The spoils of war had restored and im- 
proved his private property ; he was admitted to the table of his 
former lord; and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, 
since it had been the introduction to an happy and independent 
state; which he held by the honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection naturally produced a dispute on the advantages and 
defects of the Roman government, which was severely arraigned by 
tlio apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix and feeble decla- 
mation. The freedman of Onegesius exposed, in true and lively 
colours, the vices of a declining empire, of which he had so long 
been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Roman princes, unable 
to protect their subjects against the public enemy, unwilling to trust 
them with arms for their own defence; the intolerable weight of 
taxes, rendered still more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary 
modes of collection ; the obscurity of numerous and contradictory 
laws; tlic tedious and expensive forms of judicial pipceedings; the 
partial administration of justice; and the universal corruption, 
which increased the influence of the rich, and aggravated the mis- 
fortunes of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was at 
length revived in tlie breast of the fortunate exile; and he lamented, 
with a flood of tears, tlie guilt or weakness of those magistrates who 
had perverted the wisest and most salutary institutions (32}. 

Trciiv or The timid or selflsh policy of the Western Romans had abandoned 
twe^iuiU tlie Eastern empire to the Huns (33). The loss of armies, and the 
Euicm want of discipline or virtue, were not supplied by the jiersonal 
A.'Drii’a. character of the monarch. Theodosius might still affect the style, 
as well as tlie title, of Invincible Augustus ; but he was reduced to 
solicit the clemency of Attila, who imperiously dictated these harsh 
and humiliating conditions of peace. I. The emperor of tlie East 
resigned, by an express or tacit convention, an extensive and im- 
portant territory, w hich stretched along tlie southern banks of the 
Danube, from Singidunum, or Belgrade, as far as Novai, in the 
diocese of Thrace. The breadtli was defined by the vague com- 
putation of fifteen * days’ journey ; but, from the proposal of Attila 
to remove the situation of the national market, it soon appeared, 
that he comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within the limits 

(32) S«c Uifi whole coDveitaliOD In Pilscot, p. $9—^ 

(33) Nora iteniio OrienU atsorgit rtina . . . quam Dollt ab OccidenUUbos feireotar taiilit. 
Pro«per-Tyro compoaed bis Cbrooicle in the West ; and his obsenratioo impllee a oentorc. 


* Five, in the last edition of Priicns. Kiebohr. Bjx. SisU |i. 147.— V. 
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of his dominions, n. The king of the Huns recjuired and obtained, 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred 
pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thousand one hundred ; 
and he stipulated the immediate payment of six thousand pounds 
of gold to defray the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of the war. 
One might imagine, that such a demand^ which scarcely equalled 
the measure of private wealth, would have been readily discharged 
by the opulent empire of the East; and the public distress affo.rds a 
remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, 
state’ of the finances. A large proportion of the taxes extorted from 
the people was detained and intercepted in their passage, through 
the foulest channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. The, re4 
venue was dissipated by Theodosius and his favourites in wasteful 
and profuse luxury; which was disguised by the names of Imperial 
magnificence, or Christian charity. The imm^iate supplies had 
been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of military preparations. 
A personal contribution, rigorously, but capriciously, imposed on 
the members of the senalorian order, was the only expedient that 
could disarm, without loss of time, the impatient avarice of Attila : 
and the poverty of the nobles compelled them to adopt the scan- 
dalous resource of exposing to public auction the jewels of their 
wives, and the hereditary ornaments of their palaces (34). III. The 
king of the Huns appears to have established, as a priticiple of na- 
tional jurisprudence, that he could never lose the property, which 
he had once acquired, in the persons who had yielded eitbef a vo- 
luntary, or reluctant, submission to his authority. From this 
principle he concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were irrevo- 
cable laws, that the Huns, who had been taken prisoners in war, 
should be released without delay, and without ransom ; that every 
Roman captive, who had presumed to escape, should purchase his 
ri^t to fr^om at the price of twelve pieces of gold ; and that all 
the Barbarians, who had deserted the standard of Attila, should be 
restored, without any promise, or stipulation, of pardon. In the 
execution of this cruel and ignominious treaty, the Imperial ofllcers 
were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters, who re- 
fused to devote themselves to certain death ; and the Romans for- 
feited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian people, 
by this public confession, that they were destitute either of faith, 
or power, to protect the suppliant, who had embraced the throne o( 
Theodosius (35). 

(34) According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, an arilion ofBTuMiae 
iaxury must have been very pr^uctivc- Every wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of 
massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lilt, a vase of solid'gold of the weight of forty pounds, 
cops, dishes, of the same metal, dtc. 

(35) The articles of tbe treaty, expressed without much order or precision, may be foood in 
Prisctts (p. 34, 35, 36, 37.53, &c.]. Count Harccllious dispenses some comfort, by observing, 
1. That Attila himself solicited the peace and presents, which he had formerly refused ; and, 2dly, 
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Sfiritoftho The firmness of a single town, so obscure, that, except on this 
““ occasion, it has never been mentioned by any historian or geogra- 
pher, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, 
or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders (36), 
had been distinguished by the martial spirit of its youth, tlie skill 
and reputation of the leaders whom they had chosen, and their 
daring exploits against the innumeralffe host of the Barbarians. 
Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the Azimuntines at- 
tacked, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, 
who gradually declined the dangerous neighbourhood, rescued from 
their hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domestic 
force by the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. After 
the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced the empire with 
implacable war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded, or com- 
pelled, to comply with the conditions which tlicir sovereign had 
accepted. The ministers of Theodosius confessed with sliame, and 
witli truth, that they no longer possessed any authority ovdr a so- 
ciety of men, who so bravely asserted tlieir natural independence; 
and the kingof tl)c Huns condescended to negotiate an equal exchange 
with the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the restitution of some 
shepherds, w’ho, with their cattle, had been accidentally surprised. 
A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : but the Huns were 
obliged to swear, that they did not detain any prisoners belonging 
to the city, before they could recover two surviving countrymen, 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety of 
their lost companions. Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and de- 
ceived, by their solemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword ; and tliat it was their constant practice, 
immediately to dismiss the Romans and the deserters, who had 
obtained the security of the public faith. This prudent and officious 
dissimulation may be condemned, or excused, by the casuists, as 
they incline to the rigid decree of St. Augustin, or to the milder 
sentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom : but every soldier, 
every statesman, must acknowledge, Uiat, if the race of the Azi- 
muntines had been encouraged and multiplied, the Barbarians 
would have ceased to trample on the majesty of the empire (37). 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had purchased, 
by the loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity, or if liis 

That, about iho same tlmOy the ambassadors of ludia prosootod a fioc larec tamo Uffor to ibe cmM> 
ror Thcodostas. 

{36) Priscos, p. 35, 36. Amoog the huodred aod cightj^two forts, or castles, of Thrace, coumc- 
rated by Procopius (de Edificiis, ). It. c. xi. tom. if. p. 92. edit. Paris), there is one of the oamo of 
Estmontou, whoM positioD is doabtftiliy marked, in tbo neighbourhood of Anchialin and ibe Bnxijio 
Sea. The name and Trails of Aaimunttuin might eubtist till the reign of JnsUoian \ but the reoe of 

brare defeodert bad boon carefnlly extirpated by the jealottsy of tlio Boman prince*. 

(3T) The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustin, who laboured, bv different expedients, to 
reconcile tbe seeming quarrel ot the two apostles 81, Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solnlion of 
M important question (Middletoa'a Works, toU it. p. 5~I0.), which hM been frequently agitated 
by Catholic abd Protestant dirinas, and even by lawyers and pkilaaephert of every age. 
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tameness had not invited the repetition of injuries. Tho Bfzantino 
court was insulted by live or six successive embassies (38) ; and the CM.iVnS “ 
ministers of Atlila were uniformly instructed to pn-ss the tardy or 
impcrfi>ct exewition of tlio last treaty; to produce tho names of 
fugitives and «k>sertcrs, who were still protected by tho empire ; and 
to declare, with seeming moderation, that, unless their sovereign 
obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would be impos- 
sible for him, were it even his wish, to check tlie resentment of his 
warlike tribes. Besides tlic motives of pride and interest, which 
might prompt tiie king of t|ie Huns to continue tliis train of nego- 
tiation, he was influenced by tho less hononrablc view of enriching 
his favourites at the expense of his enemies. Tlio Imperial treasury 
was exiiausted, to procure tlio friendly otlices of the ambassadors 
and their principal attendants, whose favourable report might con- 
duce to tlie maintenance of peace. The Barbarian monarch was 
flattered by tlie liberal reception of his niinisters ; ho computed with 
pleasure the value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted 
the performance of every promise, which would contribute to their 
private emolument, and treated as an important business of state 
tlie marriage of his secretary Conslantius (39). Tliat Gallic adven- 
turer, who was recommended by /Ltius to tho king of the Huns, 
had engaged his service to the ministers of Constantinople, for the 
stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble wife ; and tlie daughter of 
count Saturninus was chosen to discharge tlio obligations of her 
country. The reluctance of Uio victim, some domestic troubles, 
and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her 
interested lover; but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, an 
equivalent alliance; and, after many ambiguous delays and excuses, 
tlie Byzantine court was compelM to sacrilice to this insolent 
stranger tho w idow of Arinatius, whoso birth, opulence, and beauty, 
placed her in tho most illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. 

For these importunate and oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a 
suitable return : he woiglied, with suspicious pride, the character * 
and station of the Imperial envoys ; but he condescended to promise, 
that lie would advance as far as Sardica to receive any ministers who 
had been invested with Uio consular dignity. The council of Theo- 
dosius eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate and ruined 
condition of Sardica; and even ventured to insinuate, tliat every 
oflicer of the army or household was qualified to treat with the 

(38] Montesqaieu (CootidmiiODs lur la Grandenr, Sie. e. lix.) bai with a bold aid 

easy pencil, tome of Uie most striking circnauUnces of ibe pride of AUtIa, and the disgrace of the 
^Mnaos. He deMrroi Ibe praise of having read the TragmenU of PrUcusy which hare been too 
mock disregarded. 

(3d] See Pri>cu%p. G9. 71, 73., &e. 1 would fkin helicve, that this adventurer was afterwards 
cmcilied by the order of AUiia, on a svapicioa of treasonable practices ; but Priscus (p. 57.) has too 
plniily difUngoiabod tm> peraoM of the lame of Gonstantiu, who, Croa the aiaihir eveaU of ibeir 
lives, might have been easily cojiTounded. 
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most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin (40), a respectable 
courtier, whose atbilities had been long exercised in civil and military 
cmplo'ymcnts, accepted with reluctance tlie troublesome, and^. 
perhaps, dangerous conunission of reconciling the angry spirit of 
the king of the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus (41), em- 
braced the opportunity of observing the Barbarian hero in the 
peaceful and domestic scenes of life: but the secret of the embassy, 
a fatal and guilty secret, was intrusted only to the interpreter Vigi- 
lius. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble 
subject of the Pannonian province, and.Edecon, a valiant chieftain 
of the tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constan- 
tinople to the royal camp. Their obscure names were afterwards 
illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and the contrast of their 
sons : the two servants of Attila became the fathers of Uie last Roman 
emperor of the West, and of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of 
AMi," men and horses, made their first halt at Sardiea^ at the distance of 
A. D. M8. jjj jgg hundred and fifty miles, or titirtecn days’ Journey from Con- 
stantinople. As the remains of Sardica were still included within 
the limits of the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans to ex- 
ercise the duties of hospitality. They provided, with the assistance 
sUft-tbe provincials, a suQicient number of sheep and oxen ; and in- 
vited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful supper. But 
the harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual . 
prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the emperor and the 
empire was warmly maintained by. their ministers; the Huns, with 
equal ardour, asserted the superiority . of their victorious monarch 
the dispute was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery of 
Yigilius, who passionately rejected the comparison of a mere mortal 
with the divine Theodosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or to 
soothe the angry minds, of the Barbarians. - When they rose from 
. tabic, the Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and-Orestes with 
rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which, they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could forbear insinuating, that he had 
not always been treated with such respect and liberality : and the 

(40) Ib lh« Persia a treaty, concluded in Ui« year 422, the wise and eloqiient Hoximia bad beea 

the assessor of Ardabtirius (Socrates, 1. vii. c. 20-)> When Harcian ascend^ the throne, the ofBco 
of Great Chamberlain vra» bestowed on Maaimin, who U ranked, in a public edict, among the foor 
principal ministers of state (Novell, ad Calc. Cod. Theod. p. 31.]. lie execoled a civil and military 
commiMion in the Eastern provinces; and bis death was lamented by Uie savages of /Ethiopia whoso 
incursions he had repressed. See Prisons, p. 40, 41. ^ 

(41) Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, and deserved, by his cloqoence, an honourable 
place among the sophisls of the age. Ilis Byaantine history, which related to his own times, was 
comprised in seven books. See Fabricius, Bibliot. Gncc. tom. vi. p. 235, 236. Notwithstanding 
the charitable judgment of the critics, I suspect. tbat Priscus was a Pagan.* 

* Niebuhr concurs in this opinion. Life of Fuscusin the new edition of tbcByaantine historians. 
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ofliensive distinction which was implied, between his civil ollice and 
the hereditary rank of his colleague, seems to have made' Edecon a 
doubtful friend, and Orestes an irreconcilcable enemy. After this 
entertainment, they travelled about one hundred miles from Sar- 
dica to IS’aissus. That flourishing city, which had given birth to the 
great Constantine, was levelled with the ground ; the inhabitants were 
destroyed or dispersed ; and the appealaiice of some sick persons, 
who were still permitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, 
served only to increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of 
the country was covered with the bones of the slain ; and the am- 
bassadors, >»1io directed their course to the north-west, were obliged 
to pass the hills of modern Servia, before they descended into the 
flat and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. 
The Huns were masters of the great river : their navigation was 
performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a single 
tree; the ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the opposite 
bank; and their Barbarian associates immediately hastened to the 
camp of Attila, which was equally prepared for the amusements of 
hunting or of war. No sooner had Maximin advanced about two 
"^Npiiles' from the Danube, than he began to experience the fastidious 
insolence of the conqueror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his 
tents in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that 
was duo to the royal mansion. | The ministers of Attila pressed 
him to communicate the business, and the instructions, which he 
reserved for the ear of their sovereign. 'When Maximin tempe- 
rately urged the contrary practice of nations, he was still more con- 
founded to find, that tho resolutions of the Sacred Consistory, those 
secrets (says Priscus) which should not be revealed to the gods 
themselves, had been treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the Imperial 
envoy was commanded instantly to depart ; the order was recalled ; 
it was again repeated; and the Huns renewed their incITectual at- 
tempts to subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by 
the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose friend- 
ship had been purchased by a liberal gift, ho was admitted to tho 
royal presence; but, instead of obtaining a decisive answer, ho 
was compelled to undertake a remote journey towards the north, 
that Attila might enjoy tho proud satisfaction of receiving, in tho 
same camp, the ambassadors of tho Eastern and Western empires. 
His journey was regulated by the guides, who obliged him to halt, 
to hasten his march, or to deviate from the common road, as it best 
suited the convenience of tlie king. The Romans who traversed 


* 70 itadla. Prisetif, 173.— H. dcdcc bccaose irere betow oq the pUia. 

t Ho wai forbid to pitch bit tcati oo &a cmi- K. 
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the plains of Hungary, suppose that they passed teteral navigable 
rivers, either in canoes or portable boats; but there is reason to sus- 
pect, that the winding stream of the Teyss, or Tibiscus, might pre- 
sent itself in different places under different names. From the 
contiguous villages they received a plentiful and regular supply of 
provisions ; mead instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and 
a certain liquor named camus, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled from barley (42). Such fare might appear 
coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the luxury of Constan- 
tinople : but, in their accidental distress, they were relieved by the 
gentleness and Iwspitality of the same Barbarians, s<P terrible and 
so merciless in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the edge 
of a large morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder 
and lightning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and 
furniture in the water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered 
in the darkness of tlie night, uncertain of their road, and apprehen- 
sive of some unknown danger, till they awakened by their cries 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, the property of the widow 
of Bleda. A bright illumination, and, in a few moments, a com- 
fortable fire of roeds, was kindled by their officious benevolence : 
tlie wants, and even the desires, of the Homans were liberally sa- 
tisfied ; and they seem to have been embarrassed by the singular po- 
liteness of Bleda’s widow, who added to her other favours the gift, 
or at least tlic loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and obso* 
quious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated 
to repose; to collect and dry the ba^age, and to the refreshment 
of the men and horses : but, in the evening, before they pursued 
their journey, the ambassadors expressed their gratitude to the 
bounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable present of silver 
cups, red ffceces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon after this 
adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they had 
been separated about six days; and slowly proceeded to the capital 
of an empire, which did not contain, in the space of several thou- 
sand miles, a single city. 

The royal As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography of 
Priscus, this capital appears to have been seated between the Da- 
nube, the Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Up^r 
Hungary, and most probably in the neighbourhood of Jazberin, 
Agria, or Tokay (43). In its origin it could be no more than an ao- 

(42) Tbe Huts themselves still coetiDoed to despise the labours of agriculture : they abused the 

of a Tietorioos nation ; and the Goths, their induftrioaa sabjacti who calUvaied tbe earth, 
dreaded their neigUhonrhoood, like that of so many ravenOns wolves (Priscus, p. 45.). In the same 
manner the SerU and Tadgics provide for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec Tartars, 
their lasy ami rapacious sovci^eigDS. See Genealogical History ol the Tartars, p. 423. 465, die. 

(43) It is evident, that Priscus passed the Danube abd tbe Teyss, and that be did not reach the 

foot of the Carpathian hiUa. Agria, Tokay, and Jaaberin, arc situated in tbe plains circttnacNbed 
by this defiuitiOD, H. dc Boat (Histoire des Pea pits, ton. vU. p. 4dl.) has cho s en Tekaf ; 
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cidenlal camp, which, by the long and frequent residence of Attila, 
had- insensibly swelled into a huge village, for the reception of his 
court, of the troops who followed his person, and of the various 
multitude of idle or industrious slaves and retainers (44). 'I'he 
baths, constructed by Onegesius, were tlie only edifice of stone ; the 
materials had been transported from Pannonia; and since tlie ad- 
jacent country was destitute even of large timber, it may bo pre- 
sumed, tital the meaner habitations of the royal village consisted of 
straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses of the more illus- 
trious Huns were built and adorned with nide magniJiccncc, ac- 
cording to tlie rank, the fortune, or the taste of the. proprietors. 
They seem to have been distributed with some degree of order and 
symmetry ; and each spot became more honourable as it approached 
the person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which surpassed 
all otlier houses in his dominions, w'as built entirely of wood, and 
covered an ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was a 
lofty wall, or palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected with 
high towers, but intended rather for ornament than defence. This 
wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity of a hill, compre- 
hended a great variety of wooden ediliccs, adapted to the -uses of 
royalty. A separate house w as assigned to each of the numerous 
wives of Attila; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal conlinoment 
imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely admitted the Roman am- 
bassadors to tlieir presence, tlieir table, and even to the freedom of 
itn innocent embrace. When Maximin offered his presents to 
Cerca,* the principal queen, he admired tlie singular architecture of 
her mansion, the height of the round columns, tho size and beauty 
of tho wood, which was curiously shaped, or turned, or polished or 
carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some taste in tlio 
ornaments, and some regularity in tlie proportions. After passing 
through the guards, who watehed before the gate, the ambassadors 

Otrokofid (p. 180. apud Maaoou, ix. 33.), a teacoed Huogariaoi Uai prefeind lazbecui, a pbee aboat 
tbirty^six miles westward of Bada and the Daoultc.* 

(44) Hie royal village of A.ttib inav be compared U> the city ef Caraoorma, the roaideace of the 
succeasors ofZiiigis ; which, though it appears to have been a more stable habitation, did not equal 
the site or splendour of the town aud abbey of 8l. Denis, in the I3lh century (see Dubruqtiis, in 
the Biaioire G^n^rale dea Toyages, toot vii. p. 380.). The camp qf Aorengsebe, as U is ao agr«ahiy 
described by Bernier (tom. ii. jh 317--38h.}, blended the manuen of Scythia with the maguilicenco 
and tnxury ofEiDdosian. 


* Sc Hartin congiders the Barrative of tance of Budn from the pbee where Priieus eroaa* 
Priscus, the only anthority of H. de Bual and of ed the Danube, on bis way from Naissus, is equal 
Gibbon, too vague to fix the piwition of Attila *s to that which be traversed to reach the residence 
OUBp. “ It is worthy of remark, that In the of the king of the Bans. X see no good reason 
Haagahaa traditsoos coUeeted by Tbvrocx, 1. 3. for not acc^ing to the rebtions of the Hungarian 
C. 17. precisely on the left branch of the Da- historians. St. Martin, v1. 191.— 'M. 
nnbe, where Atlila’s residence was situated, in f The name of this queen occurs three times in 
the same parallel stands the present city of Buda, Priscus and always in a dilTcreot form— Coraa, 
in Hungarian Budumr. It is for this reason that Creca, and Rheca. TbeScandinavian poets have 
this city has retained for a long timo among the preserved her memory aodcr the name of Her- 
Germans of Hangary the name of BUclcbargh or kia. St. Martin, vi. 193. — M. 

BtaelBdNtrgb, s. e. the city of Attib. Tfaedis- 
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were introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. The wife of 
Attila received tlieir visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch • 
the flwr was covered with a carpet; the domestics formed a circle 
round the queen ; and her damsels, seated on the ground, were 
mploy^ in working the vari^ated embroidery which adorned the 
dress of the Barbaric warriors. Tlie Huns were ambitious of dis- 
playing those riches which were the fruit and evidence of their 
Victories : tlie trappings of their horses, their swords, and even their 
shoes, were studded with gold and precious stones ; and their tables 
were profusely spread with plates, and goblets, and vasds of gold 
and silver, which had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian 
artists. The monarch alone assumed the superior pride of still ad- 
hering to the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors (45). The dress 
ot Attila, his arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, with- 
ou ornament, and of a single colour. The royal table was served 
in wooden cups and platters; flesh was his only food; and the con- 
queror of the. North never tasted the luxury of bread. 

uJIZot andience to the Roman ambassadors on 

® Danube, his tent was encompassed with a for- 

wnbaM^'on. ™*dable guard. The monarch himself was seated in a wooden 
chair. His stern countenance, angry gestures, and impatient tone, 
astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but Vigiliiis had more reason to 
tremble, since he distinctly understood the menace, that if Attila 
did not respect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful in- 
terpreter to the cross, and leave his body to the vultures. The 
Barbarian condescended, by producing an accurate list, to expose 
the bold falsehood of Vigiliiis, who had aflirmed that no more than 
menteen deserters could be found. But he arrogantly declared, 
that he apprehended only the disgrace of contending with his fugi- 
tive slaves; since lie despised their impotent efforts to defend the 
provinces which Theodosius had entrusted to their arms : “ For 
«< ’’ added Attila, “ what city, in the wide extent of 

« empire, can hope to exist, secure and impregnable, 

u it IS our pleasure that it should be erased from the earth?” 
He dismissed, however, the interpreter, who returned to Constan- 
tinople with his peremptory demand of more complete restitution, 
and a more splendid embassy. His anger gradually subsided, and 
his domestic satisfaction, in a marriage which he celebrated on the 
road with the daughter of Esiam,* might perhaps contribute to 


Hiu’’ A* «polUotA.hi. ia Ibc di«i of Tonal, ibo throno of Zingis WM 

ll.U coTW.jl TT.II. lU or.g.n.1 Unck fell CMvc^ on .bicli be hnil been Hilcd, »bcn ho wu tniwj 
lo ibe commaod of hit warlike coonlrymen. See Vie do GeogUcao, 1. ir. c. 9. 


— «* ■? yafulv .Suj'e.Ti'pa EoxSifl, danghlcr of a person nnmed EKam ? (Gibbon 
ioovActo , TrAityra^ has wriUeo incorrectly Eslaro, an uokoowu name. 

it xctl TavTFjv xara vofto* xiv The officer of Attila, called fslas, is spelt 
2*v9txo», Was this his own daughter, or the In either case the coostrnclioQ is im^rfect: a 
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mollify the native Oerceness of his temper. The entrance of Attila 
into the royal village, was marked by a very singular ceremony. 

A numerous troop of women came out to meet their hero and their 
king. They marched before him, distributed into long and regular 
files : the intervals between the files were filled by white veils of 
thin linen, which the women on either side bore aloft in their 
hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in Ihe Scythian language. The 
wife of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of female attendants, 
saluted Attila at tlio door of her own house, on his way to the pa- 
lace; and offered, according to the custom of the country, her 
respectful homage, by intreating him to taste the wine and meat, 
which she had prepared for his reception. As soon as the monarch 
had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a 
^ small silver table to a convenient height, as he sat on horseback; 
and Attila, when he had touched the goblet with his lips, again 
saluted the wife of Onegesius, and continued his march. During 
his residence at the seat of empire, his hours were not wasted in 
the recluse idleness of a seraglio; and the king of the Huns could 
maintain his superior dignity, without concealing his person from 
the public view. lie frequently assembled his council, and gave 
audience to the ambassadors of the nations; and his people might 
appeal to tlie supreme tribunal, which he held at stated times, and, 
according to the Eastern custom, before the principal gate of his 
wooden palace. The Romans, both of the Eaat, and of the West, 
were twice invited to tlie banquets, where Atfila feasted with the 
princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues were Th« 
stopped on tlie threshold, till they had made a devout libation to 
the health and prosperity of tlie king of the Huns; and were con- 
ducted, after this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spacious 
hall. The royal table and couch, covered with carpets and fine 
linen, was raised by several steps in the midst of the hall; and a 
son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were admitted to share 
tlie simple and homely repast of Attila. Two lines of small tobies, 
each of wliich contained three or four guests, were ranged in order 
on either hand ; the riglit was esteemed the most honourable, but 
the Romans ingenuously confess, tliat they were placed on the left; 
and that Beric, an unknown chieftain, most probably of the Gothic 
race, preceded the representatives of Theodosius and Valentinian. 

Ihe Barbarian monarch received from his cup-bearer a goblet 


Greek Trriler would lisve introduced ao #r« 
tido to dctcrxQioc the icow, cUher t«v avrou 
-^yyartpa, orxTjvTdv Eoxatt,JvyaT«p«. Kor 
U It quite clear, wbetber ScylhiaD utage is adduced 
to excuae the poljfamy or a marriage, which 
would be considered incesloout in other ooun- 
tri®». Ihc Latin version has carefully preserved 


the ambiguity, hliam Esesm nxorem. I am not 
inclined to construe it * his own daughter,' 
though 1 have too little coohdeuccio Uie nnifor* 
oiHyof the grammatical idtomsortheByiantines 
( ihongh Pritcut is one of the best ), to express 
myself without besilali<m.>-'lf. 


m 
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Oiled Eilh iR-ine, and courteously drank to the health of the most 
distinguished guest ; who rose from his seat, and expressed, in the 
same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. This ceremony was 
successively performed for all, or at least for the illnstrions persons 
of the assembly; and a considerable time most have been consumed, 
since it was thrice repeated, as each course or service was placed 
on the table. But the wine still remained after the meat had been 
removed; and the Huns continued to indulge their intemperance 
long after the sober and decent ambassadors of the two empires had 
withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before 
they retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of observing the 
manners of the nation in their convivial amusements. Two Scy- 
thians stood before the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed, to celebrate his valour and his victories.* A 


^ * Tblf panage it remarkable from tbc con- 
oeetion of tbe name of Attila with that extra- 
eridinarj ejeie of poetry, which is fonod im dif* 
fcrcDt forms in almost all the Teutonic laugoagcs. 
A lalin poem, de prima expediUone Altikc, 
Begts Hnanoram, in Gallian, was pnbltshcd in the 
year 1780, by Fischer at Leipsic. It contains 
with Uic continoation, 1452 lines. It abounds in 
aetrica) bnlu, bit ta occasionaUy not without 
some rude spirit and tome copiousoem of fancy 
in the variation of the eircnmstanccs in the dii- 
Itvenl combats of the hero Walthcr, prince of 
Aqtiitauia. It contains little which can be sup- 
pased historical, and still less which is character- 
istic concerning AUila. It relates to a first ex- 
pedition of AUiU into Gaiilf which cannot be 
traced in history, during which the kings of the 
Franks, of the Burgondians, and of Aquitaine, 
sahmil themselves, and give hostages to Attila; 
the king of Ike Prauks, a f»ersonage who soenn 
the same with the Hagen of Teutenic Romenca ; 
the king of Burgundy, his daughter Heldgund ; 
the king of Aqihtalnc, his sera Walthcr. Tbo 
main subjeot of the poem is the escape of Walthcr 
nod Heldgund from the camp of Attila and the 
combat between Walther and Gnotharkiogofihe 
Franks, with bis twelve pern, among whom is 
Hagen. Walthcr had been betrayed while he 
passed Ihrouf^ Worms, tiie city of the Freokisb 
king, by paying for his ferry over the Rhine with 
some strange fah, which he had caught during 
his light, and which ware onkMmn in the waters 
of Uie Rhino, Gunther was desirous of plnnder- 
tog him of the treasure, which W'alther had car- 
ried eff from the camp of Attila. The author of 
this poem is unknown, nor can 1 on the vaguo 
aud rather doubtful allnsion to Thule, as Iceland, 
venture to asrigo its date. It was, cvidcoUj, re- 
cited in a monastery, as appears by the first line; 
and no doubt composod there. Tho fanlta of 
metre would point out a late date; and it may 
have bean fiormed open some local tradition, as 
Walther, the hero, seems to hare turned monk.' 

Thia peem, however, in its character and its 
incidents bears no relatiott to the Teotooic cycle, 
of which the Nibclungen Lied ii the most com- 


plete form. In this, in the Heldenbnck, la aomn 
of the Hanish Sagas, in countless lays and baTlada 
in all Uie dinleols of Scandinavta, a ppears king 
F.tsel (At^), in strife with the Burgui^ansani 
the Frauks. With these appears by a poetic ana- 
chronism, Dietrich of Berne (ThendorictfTerona|, 
the ctlehralcd Ottrogoihic king ; and many othw 
very singular coincidences of historic names, 
wUeh r^ppoar in the poems. ( See Lsdansn. 
Kritik der Sago in his volume of various readinga 
to the Nibelnngen ; Rerlia, 1836. p. 336.) 

1 must acknowl^e myself oaable to form aopv 
satUfactory theory as to the conncclion of ihceo 
poems with the history of the time, or the period, 
from which they may date thebr origin t notwitW 
standing the laborious investigations and critical 
sagacHy of the Scblegels, the Grimms, of P. B. 
InUer and Lachman, and a whole hostef Get 
man critics and antiquaries : not to omit our own 
countryman. Hr. Herbert, whose theory concern- 
ing Attib is certainly neither deficient in bold*' 
ness nor Originality. I conceive the only way to 
obtain any thing like a dear conception on thU 
point wo^d be what Lachman bar hegna (,aee 
above], patiently to collect and compare the va- 
rious forms, whidi the tradkions have asnimed, 
wkhont any pre-conoeived cither mythical or poe- 
tical theory, and, if possible, to discover the ori- 
ginal haste of the whole rich and (hntasiic legend. 
One point, which to me ia strongly in fkvonr of 
the antiquity of ibis poetic cycle, is that the 
manners are so clearly anterior to chhalry, and 
to the influence exercised on tho poetic lileratate 
of Eoropc by the chivalrous poems and roouoces. 

1 ritink I find some traces of that inflnence In the 
I.aUa poem, though strained through the imagi- 
natiOD of a monk. 

The English reader will find an amusing an- 
count oftheGermanNibclungen and Heldenbnch, 
and of some of the Scandinaviao Sagas, in the 
volume of Northern Aoliquities publi^ed by 
Weber, the friend of Sir Walter Scott. Scott 
himself contributed a considerable, no doubt (hr 
the most valuable, part to the work. Sec also 
the vartOQs German editioas of the ITibelungen, 
to which lAcbinan,wilhtnie Oerman peneter 
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profound silence prevailed in the hall; and the attention of the 
guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, which revived and 
perpetuated the memory of tlieir own exploits : a martial ardour 
flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who were impatient for 
battle; and the tears of the old moo expressed their generous des- 
pair, that they could no longer partake the danger and glory of the 
field (kC). This entertainment, which might bo consider^ as a 
school of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce, that debased 
the dignity of human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buflbon* 
successively excited the rairtli of tlie rude s{)ectators, by their de- 
formed figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, and 
the strange unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the 
Uunnic languages; and the hall resounded with loud and licentious 
peals of laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila 
alone, witliout a change of countenance, maintained his stedfast and 
inflexible gravity ; which was never relaxed, except on the entrance 
of Irnac, the youngest of his sons : he embraced the boy with a 
smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by the cheek, and 
betrayed a partial affection, which was justified by the assurance of 
bis prophets, that Irnac would be the future support of his family and 
empire. Two days afterwards, the ambassadors received a second 
invitation ; and they had reason to praise the politeness, as well 
as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of the Huns held a long and 
familiar conversation with Maximin; but his civility was inten- 
mpted by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and he was 
provoked, by a motive of interest, to support, with unbecoming 
zeal, the private claims of his secretary Constantins. ■“ The em- 
“ poror, ” said Attila, “ has long promised him a rich wife: Con- 
stantius must not be disappointed ; nor should a Roman emperor 
“ deserve the name of liar.” On the third day, tlie ambassadors 
were dismissed ; the freedom of several captives was granted, for a 
moderate ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the 
royal presents, they were permitted to accept from each of the 
Scythian nobles, the honourable and useful gift of a horse. Maxhnin 
returned, by the same road, to Constantinople; and Uioogh he was 
invtdved in an accidental dispute with Beric, the new ambassador 
of Attila, be flattered himself that ho had contributed, by the labo- 
rious journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of tlie two na- 
tions (k7). 

{46] If we mftj believe Plutarch ( in Demetno, tom. t. p. 24.]* K wa* tbe custom of the Scjthians, 
when they indulged in tbe pleasures of the Uble, to aw^ea their Inagtrid courage by the martiat 
harmony of twaagiog their Ww-atriogs. 

(47) The curioos narraiiTe ^ this emhaasy*. which reqmred fow obaenrationf, and waa noi sonuf- 


aace, haa comfilei} a Akk votme oi varioaa If Ttie Scytl^n wna an idtot or funatie; tbe 
rending* ; the BeMenbuch, the old Danish poeint Boor a regular iiuffooB.— If. 

Griafn^ the Bddaa, Ab* Herbert’* Attila* p. 
blO. etseq.— M. 
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coMgrii-T of But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous de- 
‘iiiottX’ sign, whicli had been concealed under tlie mask of the public faith, 
life oi Alllb. jiig surprise gnj satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the 
splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigi- 
lius to procure for him a secret interview with the eunuch Chry- 
saphius (W), who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the eu- 
nuch, who had not, from his own feelings or experience, imbibed 
any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, venturi to propose the 
death of Attila, as an important service, by which Edecon might 
deserve a liberal share of the wealtli and luxury which he admired. 
The ambassador of the Huns listened to tlie tempting offer; and 
professed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as well as readiness, to 
execute the bloody deed : the design was communicated to the mas- 
ter of the offices, and the devout Theodosius consented to the as- 
sassination of his invincible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy 
was defeated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon; 
and though he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for tlie 
treason, which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we now review the 
embassy of Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, we must applaud 
the Barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and gene- 
rously entertained and dismissed tlie minister of a prince who had 
conspired against his life. But tlie rashness of Vigilius will appear 
still more extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his guilt 
and danger, to the royal camp; accompanied by his son, and car- 
rying w ith him a weighty purse of gold, which tlie favourite eunuch 
had furnished, to satisfy the demands of Edecon, and to corrupt tlie 
fidelity of the guards. The interpreter was instantly seized, and 
dragged before the tribunabof Attila, where he asserted his inno- 
cence with specious firmness, till the tlireat of inllicting instant 
death on his son, extorted from him a sincere discovery of the cri- 
minal transaction. Under the name of ransom, or confiscation, 
the rapacious king of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds of 
gold for the life of a traitor, whom ho disdained to punish. Ho 
Re pointed his just indignation against a nobler object. His ambas- 
an^orgbes sadors Eslaw and Orestes were immediately dispatched to Con- 
nie emperor, gtantinoplc, witli 3 peremptory instruction, which it was much 
safer for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered 

ttble of any collateral evldcooe, may be foand in Priaentt p. 49— ?•. But I hare not confined myaelf 
to the same order ; and 1 had prertoualy cilracted the historical circunutanceSp which were leas 1 d> 
timately connected with the jonrscyp and bosineas, ot the Roman ambassadors. 

(48) H. de Tillemont has \rry properly given the auccemion of ChambcrlainSp who reigned in the 
name of Theodosius. Cbrysaphius was the last, and, according to the noanimoas evidence of history, 
the worst of these favonrites (sec Hist, des Emperears, tom. vi. p. 1 17— 119. Mena. Bcclds. tora.xv. 
p. 438.]. His partiality for his godfather, the bercsiarch Eulycbcs, engaged him to perseente the 
orthodox party. 
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the Imperial presence, will) the fatal purse hanging down from the 
neck of Orestes; who interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he 
stood beside the throne, whether he recognised the evidence of his 
guilt. But Uie office of reproof was reserved for the superior dignity 
of his colleague Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of the 
East in the following words : “ Theodosius is the son of an illiis- 
“ trious and respectable parent : Attila likew ise is descended from 
“ a noble race; and he has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
“ which he inherited from his father Mund/.uk. But Theodosius 
“ has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by consenting to pay tri- 
“ butc, has degraded himself to the condition of a slave. It is 
“ tlierefore just, that he should reverence Uie man w hom fortune 
“ and merit have placed above him; instead of attempting, like a 
“ w icked slave, clandestinely to conspire against his master.” Tlie 
son of Arcadius, w ho was accustomed only to the voice of llat- 
tcry, heard with astonishment the sev'ere language of truth ; he 
blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume directly to refuse the 
Iiead of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to 
demand. A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and magni- 
ficent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate tlie wrath of Attila; and 
his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one was great 
treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies of the 
East. He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks 
of the river Drerteo ; and though he at first affected a stern and 
haughty demeanour, his anger was insensibly mollified by their 
eloquence and liberality. He condescended to pardon the emperor, 
the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound himself by an oath to ob- 
serve the conditions of peace; released a great numl)cr of captives; 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate; and resigned a 
large territory, to the south of tlie Danube, which he had already 
exhausted of its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was pur- 
chased at an expense which migi)t have supported a vigorous and 
successful war ; and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to 
redeem the safely of a worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, 
which they would more cheerfully have paid for his destruction ( 40 ). 

The cmi)eror Theodosius did not long survive the most humilia- iiiemiMioi 
ting circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding, or hunt- 
ing, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from 
his horse into the river Lycus : the spine of tlm back was injured 
by the fall; and he expired some days afterwards, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the forty-third of his reign (fiO). His sister 

(4^1 TkU se<Tcl coDtpincT, and SU important consoqucncci, may be trac«d in the fragmenU of 
Pritcui, p. 37, 38, 39. 54. 70, 71, 72. The chronology of that historian is not iixed by any precise 
dale ; bat the series of uegoUalions between Attila and tbc Eastern empire, must be included beiwt^n 
the three or four years which arc Icnninaietl, A. D. 450, by the death of Theodosios. 

(SO) Tbeodorus the Reader (see Talcs. Uist. Eccles. tom. tii. p. 503.)t aud the Pasclul Chronicle, 
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Pulcheria, whose aulhority had been controuled both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, wag 
unanimously proclaimed Empress of the East; and the Romans, 
for the first time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner had 
Pulcheria ascended the throne, than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by an act of popular justice. Without any legal 
trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of the 
city; and the immense riches which had been accumulated by the 
rapacious favourite, served only to hasten and to justify his punish- 
ment (51). Amidst the general acclamations of the clergy and 
people, the empress did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage 
to which her sex was exposed ; and she w isely resolved to prevent 
their murmurs by the choice of a colleague, who would always res- 
•Kdis peetthe superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave 
her hand to Mercian, a senator, about sixty years of age; and the 
AupisiM. nojninal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the Im- 
perial purple. Thezeal which ho displayed for the orthodox creed, 
as it was established by the council of Chalcedon, would alone have 
inspired the grateful eloQuence of the Catholics. But the behaviour 
of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on the throne, may sup- 
port a more rational belief, that he was qualified to restore and in- 
vigorate an empire, which had been almost dissolved by the suc- 
cessive weakness of two hereditary monarchs. He was born in 
Thrace, and educated to tlio profession of arms; but Marcian’s 
youth had been severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, since 
his only resource, when he first arriv^ at Constantinople, consisted 
in two hundred pieces of gold, which ho had borrow'cd of a friend. 
He passed nineteen years in the domestic and military service of 
Aspar, and his son Ardaburius : followed those powerful generals 
to the Persian and African wars; and obtained, by their influence, 
the honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild disposi- 
tion, and useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, recom- 
mended Marcian to the esteem and favour, of his patrons; he had 
seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive ad- 
ministration; and his own example gave weight and energy to the 
laws, which he promulgated for the reformation of manners (S3). 

mcolioa thp fall, wHIk>oI fpecifyipg ihc injunr : but ewnequrncp wm lo.Ukcly lo hapoea, aai 

so unlikoly to be Invented, that w« may safely give cmlil to Ricepborus CaUistos, a Greek of the 
fourteenth ceolarr. 

( 51 ) Pnlchoii-e Dula (MTf count MarceUinus) *ua com avaritiaiattiwnpMU eal. She abaodooed 
(he otinncb tO the pious revenge of a son, whose father had sulTcred at his instigation.* 

(5^) Procopius, do Bell. Taadal. 1. 1. c. 4. Evagrint, I. li. c. 1. ^heophaafa, p. PO, PI. Novell, 
ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. M. The praises which St, Leo and the Calbobcs twve bestowed 
on Marcian, are diligently transcribed by Baronins, as an enconragement for fntore princes. 


• light not the execnllon of Cbrysaphinsl«ive assassfoition tkecoiiuch bid stlcmpled to «m- 
been a sacrifice to avert the angerof Attila, whose trire?— M. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


iBntk>n of GinI by BiSa. — He w npahed by Betins and the VifiKOtha. — AUita Imadea 
and evacuaies iuly. — Tbe l>eatha of AuUa» Aeilua, and Vaieniiaiiii ibe Third. 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided, as biuu 
long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace; but bo'hm'^ra, 
it was likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be hoBourable or 
secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. ^ 

This temperate courage dictated his reply to tlie demands of Attila, 
who , ioscienlls jessed the payment of the annual tribute. The 
emperor signified lo tbe Barbarians, that they must no longer insult 
the majesty of Rome by the mention of a tribute; that he was dis- 
posed to reward, with becoming liberaUty, the faithful friendship 
of his allies; but that, if they presumed to violate the public peace, 
they should feel that he possessed troops, and arms, and resolution, 
to repel their attacks. The same language, even in the camp of 
tbe Huns, was used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold re- 
fusal to deliver the presents, till he had b^n admitted to a personal 
nterview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a contmnpt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the. degenerate Ro- 
mans (1). He threatened to chastise the rash successor of Theodo- 
sius; but he hesitated, whether he should first direct bis invincible 
arms against the Eastern or the Western empire. While mankind 
awaited- his decision with awful su^nse, be sent an equal defiance 
to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople; and his ministers 
salutad the two emperors with the same haughty declaration. “ At- 
tila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee to provide a palace 
“ for his immediate reception (2).” But as the Barbarian despised, 
or affected to despise, the Romans of the East, whom he had so 
often vanquished, he soon declared his resolution of suspending the 
easy conquest, till he had achieved a more glorious and important 
enterprise. In the memorable invasions of Gaol and Italy, the Huns 
were naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of those pro- 
vinces; but the particular motives and provocations of Attila, can 
only be explained by the state of the Western empire-under the 
reign of Yalentinian, or, to S))eak more correctly, under the adoai- 
nistration of Aetin8{3). ' 


( 1 ) See Priscoi, p. 89. T2. 

(2) The AloxaDtlrian or Paschal Cbrooicle, which introducea tbit haoghty meaaagCy doriog tbe life* 
time of Tbi-odosius, ma5' have aoUdp^d the date; but the doll annalist was incapable orlnveoUng 
the original and geniune itvlc of AUila. 

(3) Tbe second book of the Histoire Critique de r£labli$sement de la Vonarchie Fran^isc, tom. i. 
p. 189—424. throws great light on (be state of Ganl, when it was invaded by Attila; but Uie^ioge* 
nktui author, the Dubos, too often bewilders himself in aystem and conjecture. 
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After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently retired 
to the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to their alliance for 
his safety and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant language 
Ufa guilty exile, ho solicited bis pardon at the head of sixty thou- 
sand Barbarians; and the empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble 
resistance, that the condescension, which might have been ascribed 
to clemency, was the effect of weakness or fear. She delivered 
herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western empire, into the hands 
of an insolent subject; nor could Placidia protect the son-in-law of 
Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebastian (i^), from the impla- 
cable persecution, which urged him from one kingdom to another, 
till he miserably perished in the service of the Vandals. The for- 
tunate Aetius, who was immediately promoted to the rank of pa- 
trician, and thrice invested with the honours of thetconsulship, as- 
sumed, with the title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the 
wliole military power of the stale; and he is sometimes styled, by 
contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of the Romans of the 
West. His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave 
the grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and 
Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, 
while the patrician ap]>eared in the glorious light of a hero and a 
patriot, who supported near twenty years tlie ruins of the Western 
empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that Aetius 
was born for the salvation of the Roman republic (5); and the follow- 
ing portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must be al- 
low^ to contain a much larger proportion of truth than of flattery.* 
“ His mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gau- 
“ dentius, who held a distinguished rank in the province of .Scythia, 
“ gradually rose from the' station of a military domestic, to the 
“ dignity of master of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled 


/ ■ ■ i . \ . 

(4} Victor VitoDiii (dc PerMCul. Vanda). 1. 1. c. 6. S. >odil. Ruinart] call* him, ac«r censilio et 
i^lrenuus in licllo : Itiil Itis courage, u)icn Le l)ccainc uDforluDafc, \tas ccusui'cd as dcsfioralc rash« 
nc4s; and Sehasttan deserved, or olHained, tbe opillu't of pr<M^ (Bidon. ApoUinar. Bannea iz. 

His adventures at CooiUdliDople, in Sicily, Gaul, Sjiaia, aod Africa, arc faintly marked in 
the Chronich's of Marccllinus'aad Tdalius. In lifs distress, he was alnavs followed I>y a nomerottt 
train ; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis, and seize the city of Barcelona. 

f5] Rcipoblica; Romanat singnlariter natus, <)ui soperbiam Suevorum, Francommqne barbn* 
riem immensis caidibus scr^ire Impciio Romano coegisacl. Joroandesde Rebus Geticis, c. 34* 
p. MO. 


* Some valuaMo fragments of a poetical pane* 
grric on AeCus Ity Merobaudes, a S|»aniard,have 
been rccoTored from a palimpeest MS. by the sa« 
gacity and industry of Niebolir. They have been 
reprintnl in the new edition of the Byzantine 
ilislorians. The poet speaks in glowing tt'nns of 
the long { annosa ) peace cojoy^ under the ad- 
miuislratioo of Aetius. The verses arc very spi- 
rited. The poet was rewarded by a slattie pub- 
licly dedicated to his honour in Rome. 

DanirrH cum pace redlt, Tanaimrjne furore 
Exnil, et nigro candentes xtberc terras 


Marie Buo camisse jubet. Dedit otia ferro 
Caucasus, et soRvi condonnant pradia reges.* 
Addidit hiberui famulautia fcedcra Rbeaus 
Orbis • • • • * « 

Lnstrat Aremoncot jam mitior inoota saltos; 
Pcrdidil et mores tcllui, adsuetaque saevo 
Crimihe quo3sitas silvis-ceJare rapinas, 

Dixit ineaportisCeverem commiucrc campls: 
Ca<sareo<|oc dia manns obloctala labor! 
Sostinct acceplas nostro tub consulc leges; 
EtauacnvisGeiids tulcom confUndat aratrii, 
Barbara vicioe refogit consortia gcnlis. 

Merobaudes, p. 


„ Di-_ b‘- Google 
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“ almost in his infancy in the guards, was given as a liostage, first 
“ to Marie, and afterwards to the Huns ;* and lie successively ob- 
“ tained the civil and military honours of the palace, for which he 
“ was equally qualified by superior merit. The graceful figure of 
“ Aetiiis was not above the middle stature; but his manly limbs 
“ were admirably formed for strength, beauty, and agility; and he 

excelled in the martial exercises of managing a horse, drawing 
“ the bow, and darting the javelin. He could patiently endure the 
“ want of food or of sleep; and his mind and body were alike ca- 
“ pablc of the most laborious elTorts. He possessed the genuine 
“ courage, that can deSpise not only dangers, but injuries; and it 
“ was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or intimidate the 
“ firm integrity of his soul (6).” The Barbarians, who had seati^ 
themselves in the Western provinces, were insensibly taught to 
respect the faith and valour of the patrician Aetius. He sooUicd 
tlicir passions, consiilteil their prejudices, balanced their interests, 
and checked their ambition.t A seasonable treaty, which he con- 
cluded witli Genseric, protected Italy from the depredations of the 
Vandals; the independent Britons implored and acknowledged his 
salutary aid ; the Imperial authority was restored and maintained in 
Gaul and Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom 
be had vanquished in the field, to become the useful confederates 
of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as w'cll as gratitude, Aetius assi- 
duously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in 
their tents as a hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed 
with Attila himself, the nephew of his benefactor; and the two fa- 
mous antagonists appeared to have been connected by a personal 
and military friendship, which they afterwards confirmed by mu- 
tual gifts, freipient embassies, and the education of Carpilio, the 
son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the specious professions 
of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician might disguise 
his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the two 
empires with his innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed 

(6) Tbit portrait it draws by RoDatus Profubiret Frigeridut, a conlttmporary bislorian, known 
only by totne extracts wbicb arc preterTt-Ml by Gregory of Tours (1. ii. e. 8. in tom. il. p. 163. ). 
It was probably the duty, or at least the ioterost, of Rcoatiis, to inagaify ibc virtues of ;Etius ; 
but be would ha\o shown more dexterity, if be bad not iosUlcd on bit patient, forgiving dis* 
potiliOD. 


* — com Scythicit toccomberet enttbot orbit, 
Telaque TarjMiia* prcmcrent Arcloasccnm, 
Hottilcm fr^it rabiem, pigoutquc tuporbt 
Foederit et imrodi prelium fuit. Uinc nodo voti 
Rata fidct, validit quod dux premat impigor armit 
Edoroait qnos pace pner; bellumque repretsit 
Igoarus quid belta foreot. Slopuerc ferocet 
In icncro jam membra Getae. Rex ipao, verendum 
■iratos pucrl decot ct prodenlia faliim 
Lamina, primevat dederalgestare faretrat, 
LaudabaiqeeniaQus librantem et teb gercotem 


Olditut qood nottor erat. Prob ncscia regis 
Cords, ferii qonntO popolit ditcrimine coostet 

Quod Latium doect arma dueem 

Herobaudet, Panegyr. p. IS.— If. 
t Intettor Libyet, quamvit, falalibus armit 
Antut EltOBi lolium retcinderc regni, 

HiliUbut Arclftit Tyriat compleverat arcet, 
Nuoc boslem exutus paclit propioribut trait 
Romtoam vincire bdem, Laliotque pareniet 
Adoumerarc tibi, lociamquc iotexere prolem. 

Herobaudet, p. Hs — M. 
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or eluded. AVTicn he claimed the spoils of a vanqiiiSheil city, soino 
vases of gold, which had lx?en fraudulently embezzled, the civil and 
military governors of Noricum were immediately dispatched to sa- 
tisfy his complaints (7) ; and it is evident, from their conversation 
with Maximin and Priscus, in the royal village, that the valour and 
pnidence of Aetius had not saved the Western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Yct%is dexterous policy prolonged 
the advantages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous army of Huns 
and Alani, whom ho had attached to his person, was employed in 
the defence of Caul. Two colonies of these Barbarians were judi- 
ciously fixed in the territories of Valence and Orleans (8) ; and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages of the Rhone and of 
the Loire. These savage allies were not indeed less formidable to 
the subjects than to the enemies of Rome. Tlieir original settle- 
ment was enforced with the licentious violence, of conquest; and 
the province through which they marched was exposed to all the 
calamities of an hostile invasion (9). Strangers to the emperor or 
the republic, the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of 
Aetius; and though ho might suspect, that, in a contest with At- 
tila himself, they would revolt to the standard of their national 
king, the patrician laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their 
zeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, gradually acquired strength and maturity; and the 
conduct of those ambitious Barbarians, cither in peace or war, en- 
gaged the perpetual vigilance of Aetius. ARer the death of Wallia, 
the Gothic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great 
Alaric(lO) ; and his prosperous reign of more than tliirty years, over 


(T) The gm bitt y nmaUted of eovnt Bomaln; of PromoitK, preildrat of Worievn ; tml of 
MUM, tb« miliury dok«. Tbey were McoapiBied by TituUet, an Ulaatrioui eiUM of Peioeio^ 
io the saiiic proviooe, lod father of Orestes, who had married the daughter of count Romulus. 
See Priscos, p. S7. 65. Casaiodorius (Variar. i. 4.) memions another embassy, which was executed 
by his father and Carpilio, tho soo of Aetias; and, as Attila won no ttare, lie eoald aafdy hoasi of 
thoir manly intrepid behaviour in bis presence. 

(8) Deserta Valentine urbii rura Alanis partienda traduotor. Prosper. Tyronis Cbron. in Histo* 
rlent du France, tom. i. p. 659. A few ItnM afterwards. Prosper observes, that bods in the ulterior 
Gaul aere assigned to the Alani. Withont adasHtiog the correcUon of Dnboe (tom. i. p. 300.}, the 
reasonable sopposition of two colonies or garrisons of Alani, will coofimi bb arguaieots, and remove 
hts oht^CioBS. 

(9) See Prosper. Tyro, p. 659. Sidonius [Panegyr. AviL246.) complains, in the nimeorAavergse, 
hu native country, 

Litorias ScythicM cquitii Uuo forte lubaeto 
Cebus AreoMrioo, Gettcum rapiebat io agmen 
Per tems, Arvcrac, tuas, qui proxitta qtaeipie 
Diseunu, flammis, fem>, foaiute, rapiAis, 

Ddebaat; pacts fsileotei oobmo inane. 
iooUierpoet,Ptoliiras of Perigord, cooGnns the compiaitrt : 

■am socium vix forre queas, qui durior boste. 

See Unbos, tom. i. p. 330. 

(M) Theodoric II. the son of Tbeodoric I., declares to Arilus bis resoiolioo of repairing, or expia- 
ting, the fanlts which bis ^rofu^oiAir bad cominiued. 
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a iurbulcDt people, may be allowed to prove, titat bis prudence was 
supported by uncommon vigour, boUi of mind and body. Impa- 
tient of bis narrow limits, Tbeodoric aspired to tbe possession of * 

Arles, the wealtliy scat of government and commerce ; but tbe city 
was saved by Uic timely approach of Aetius; and tbe Gothic king, 
who bad raised tbe siege with some loss and disgrace, was per- 
suaded, fur an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial valour of 
liis subjects in a'^panisb war. Yet Tbeodoric still watched, and 
eagerly seized, tbe favourable moment of renewing bis hostile at- 
tempts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Bcigic provinces a. d. 
were invaded by the Burgundians; and the public safety was threat- 
oned on every side by the apparent union of the enemies of Home. 

On every side, tbe activity of Aetius, and his Scythian cavalry, op- 
posed a firm and successful resistance. Twenty thousand Bur- I 

gundians were slain in battle ; and the remains of the nation humbly ^ 

accepted a dependent seat in the mountains of Savoy (11). The 
walls of Narbonne had been shaken by the battering engines, and 
Uic itiliabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, when 
count Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each horseman 
to carry beliind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through the 
inlrenchments of the besiegers. The siege was immediately rafsod; 
and llie more decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal 
conduct of Aetius himself, was marked with the blood of eight 
tliousand Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, who was 
hastily summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, count 
Litorius succeeded to the command ; and his presumption soon dis- 
covered, that far different talents are required to lead a wing of 
cavalry, or to direct the operations of an important war. At the 
bead of an army of Huns, be rashly advanced to the gates of Tou- 
louse, full of careless contempt for an enemy, whom his misfortunes 
had rendered prudent, and his situation made desperate. The pre- 
dictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius with tlie profane con- 
fidence that he should enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the 
trust which he reposed in his Pagan allies, encouraged him to reject 
the fair conditions of peace, which were repeatedly proposed by the , 

bishops in the name of Theodoric. The king of the Goths exhibited 
in Ills distress tlic edifying contrast of Christian piety and modera- 
tion; nor did ho lay aside his sackcloth and ashes till ho was pre- 

Qtne wMMr peceavU amUy qaem foaeal id Mom, 

Quod Roma, capU. ■ - — 

Sidon. Panegyric. Aril. SOS. 

This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, eaiabUsLes the genealogy of the Gothic kiogs, 
which has hitherto been oooolicod. 

(U) The name of Sapaudia, the origin ofSdooy, is ficst mentioued by Ammianus Harcellinus; and * ' 

two military posts are ascerUiood by the Notitia, within the limits of that province : a cohort was 
stationed at Grenoble in Dauphin^ ; and Ehrednnoai, or Iverdan, sheltered a fleet of small vessels, ; 
which commanded tbe lake of Neuchfltel. Seo Talesiiu, NoUt. Gnlliarum, p. S09. D’AnvlUe, Notice > 
de rAncienne Gaulc, p. flfli. S7fl. 
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pared to arm for the combat. His soldiers, animated with martial 
and religious enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The 
conflict was obstinate; the slaughter was mutual. The Homan ge- 
neral, after a total defeat, which could be imputed only to his un- 
skilful rashness, was actually led through the streets of Toulouse, 
not in his own, but in a hostile triumph ; and the misery which ho 
experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, e.\cited the com- 
passion of the Barbarians themselves (12). Such a loss, in a country 
whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired; and the Goths, assuming, in their turn, the 
sentiments of ambition and revenge, would have planted tlieir xic- 
torious standards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of 
Aetius had not restored strength and discipline to the Romans (13). 
The two armies expected the signal of a decisive action ; but the 
generals, who were conscious of each other’s force, and doubtful 
of their own superiority, prudently sheathed their swords in the field 
of battle ; and their reconciliation was permanent and sincere. 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have deserved the lore 
of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and tlie esteem of man- 
kind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were 
eduOTed with equal care in the exercises of the Barbarian camp, 
and in those of tlio Gallic sdiools : from the study of the Roman 
jurisprudence, they acipiired the theory, at least, of law and jus- 
tice; and the harmonious sense of Virgil contributed to soften the 
asperity of their native manners (IV). The tw o daughUws of the 
Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings 
of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; 
but these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord! 
The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of an husband, inhu- 
manly massacred by her brother. The princess of the Vandals 
w as the victim of a jealous tyrant, w horn she called her father. The 
cruel Genscric suspected, that his son’s wife had conspired to poison 

(U), S>lvian has allomplca In rxplaio tbe moral gorrmraenl of Iho Dcitr ; a taak wbicli may be 
readily perrurmed by auppoiing, Ibal Ibe ealamitirt of the wicked ireyndjwora, aod Ibose of the 
rigbtcou«} trials. 

(13} — — Cap(o UMTartun damnn pat<>bant 

Litorio, in Rhodaniim proprios produenre liaM, 

TheudoridtC lixum ; ooc oral piigoarc nt'CMsc, 
migrarc Gelis; rabidam Irux aspcral irain 
Ticlor ; quod senxil Sc) lliicum sub muynibas liostcm 
Imputai, ot nihil cst graviut^ si forsitao unqiiana 
Yiuccrc coiiltngal, iropido. Panogyr. Avit 300, dfc. 

SiJonins then proceeds, according to Ibe duly of a panegyrist, to transfer tbo whole merit from 
Aclius to liU minislor A>itus. 

(14) Tbcodoric U. revered, in ihe person of Avitus, (he eharacter of hia preceptor. 

- " — Villi Romiila dudom 
Per te jura plao'nt 5 parvnipque edtscere jusait 
Ad lua verba paler, docili quo prisca Jtfiaronta 
Cirmioe moUiret Scylbicos mibi pagioa mores. 

Siiloa. Paoegyr. Avil. 495, &e. 
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him ; ihe supposed crime was punished by the amputation of her 
nose and ears; and the unhappy daughter of Thcodoric was igno- 
miniously returned to the court of Toulouse in that deformed and 
mutilated condition. This horrid act, which must seem incredible 
to a civilized age, drew tears from every spectator ; but Theodoric 
was urged, by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injuries. The Imperial ministers, who always cherished 
the discord of the Barbarians, would have supplied the Goths with 
arms, and ships, and treasures, for the African war ; and the cruelty 
of Genseric might have been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal 
had not armed, in his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. 
His rich gifts and pressing solicitations inilamed the ambition of At- 
tila ; and the designs of .4etius and Thcodoric were prevented by the 
invasion of Gaul (15). 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right of 
hereditary succession in the noble family of the Merovingians (16). 
These princes were elevated on a buckler, the symbol of military 
command (17) ; and the royal fashion of long hair was the ensign 
of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they combed 
and dressed with singular care, hung down in flowing ringlets on 
their back and shoulders; while the rest of the nation were obliged, 
either by law or enstom, to shave the hinder part of their head ; to 
comb their hair over the forehead, and to content themselves with 
the ornament of two small whiskers (18). The lofty stature of the 
Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their close 
apparel accurately expressed the figure of their limbs; a weighty 
sword was suspended from a broad belt ; their bodies were protected 
by a large shield : and these warlike Barbarians were trained, from 
their earliest yoiith, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin, 
or battle-axe, with unerring aim ; to advance, without hesitation, 
against a superior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, 

(15} Onr authorili«f for the re»gn of Tln^odoric I. Joman^ln dc Rebuf Grticts, c. S4. 36. and 
Ibe Cbronicleii of Idalitis, and the two Proapen, ititeited io the Hitloriaos of Prancp^ tom. 1. p. 61) 
— To tljMc »c may add Salviao de Gubernaliono Dei, 1. vii. p. 243, 244, 345. and the pane- 
gyric of Avilui, by Sidonius. 

(16} Urges Crinitos m creasisse do prima, et ut Ua dicani nobiliori suorun) familia [Greg. Tumo. 
1. li. c. 9. p. 166. of the second volume of the nistoi ians of France] . Grt-gory himself does not mea- 
tion the .^feroem^ton name, which may be traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, as ilic distinctive appellation of llic rova> family, and even of the French monarchy. An in- 
genious critic has detifleed the Mcrotingians from the great Haraboduus; and he lias clearly proved, 
(bat (he prince, who gave bis name to the first raoe, was noorc ancient than the father of Childcric. 
See Mi-moires do r.4cadeniic des Inscriptions, tom. ax. p. 53 — 90. lorti. xx*- P- 557—567. 

(17) This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitos to Gregory of Tours, was at length 
adopUsi by the emperors of COnstaolioople. From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon has de- 
lineated the representation of a similar ceremony, which the ignoratice of the age had applied to 
king David. See Monumeos dc la Moiiarcbie Fran^oiso, tom. i. Discours I’reliminairo. 

! 18] Cicsaries prolixa . . . crinram Dagellis per torga dimissis, &c. See l ho Preface to the (bird 
ume of the Historians of France, and the Abbe Le ficeuf (Diskortat. tom. Hi. p. 47~-79.). Tbit 
peailiar fashion of the Merovingians has li^n rt^marked by natives and strangers; by Prisms (ton. i. 
p. 608 .}, by Agathiaa (tom. ii. p. 49.}, and by Gr^ory of Tours, 1. Ui. 18. vi. 34. viii. 10. tom. M. 
p. 196. 278. 316. 
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ttie invineible reputation of Uieir ancestors (i^. Clodion, the first 
of their long-haired kings, whose name and actions are mentioned 
in authentic history, held his residence atDispai^m (20), a village, 
or fortress, whose place may be assigned ..between Louvain and 
Brussels. From the report of his spies, the king of the Franks was 
informed, that the defenceless state of the second Belgic must yields 
on the slightest attack, to the valour of his sul^ects. He boldly 
penetrated throu^ the thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian 
forest (21) ; occupied Tournay and Cambray, the only citieB which 
existed in the fifth century, and extended his conquests as far as 
the river Somme, over a desolate country, whose oultivatioa and 
populousness are the efiects of more recent indusbry (23), Wtulo 
Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Artois (23), and celebrated, 
with vain and ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of bw 
son, the nuptial feast was interrupted by the 'unexpected and un- 
welcome presence of Aetius, who had passed the Somme at the head 
of his light cavalry. The tables, whi^ had been spread under the 
shelter of a hill, along the banks of a pleasant stream, were niddy 
overturned; the* Franks were oppres^ before diey could recover 
their arms, or their ranks; and their unavailing i valour was fatal 
only to themselves. The loaded wagons, which had followed tiieur 
march, afforded a rich booty;, and the virgin-bride, with her le- 
melu attendants, submitted to tire new lovers,, who wore imposed 
<m them by tiie chance of war. This advanta^ which had been 
obtaioed by the skill and activity of Aetius, mi^t reflect some di»« 
grace on the military prudence of Clodian ; but ffie king of Uie 
Franks soon regained his strength and reputation, and still main- 
tained the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Somme (2k). Undm his reign, and most probably from the enter- 
prising spirit of his subjects, the three capitals, Meatz, Treves, and 
Cologne experienced the effects of boatile cruelty and avarice. The 

{19) Se« ID original picture of the fignroy dresB, anns, and ianper of tlM ancient Franks, in ^i- 
doniiis ApolUnaris (Panc^r. M;go;iaQ. ; aaid aock piiEtWiWi, tkoanh ooarsely drawn, 

liavc a real and inirinsic valiie, fatber Paniel'lBUU do U Tr^uafoiia, lev. i. p. 2—7.) boo 
iUustratod the description. 

(!20) Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c. tom. I. p. 1271, 272. .Some geograpkers hare placed Dieparfim oa 
the Gerraan side of the Rhino. See a note of Ih? BcnodicUoe Editors to the UisUvians of f ranee, 
tom. ii. p. 166 . 

(21) The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes, which lay belweea 
the Eacaut, or Scheldt, and the House. Tales. NotU. Gall. p. 126. 

(22) Gregor. Turon. L ii. c. 9. jo tom. ii. p. 166, 167. Fredegar. Zpitom. c. 9. p. 396. Gesta 
Reg. Francor. c. 5. in t^m. ii. p. S44. Tit. Si. Ramig. ab Hincmar, in tom. iu. p.,373/ 

(23) Francos qoa Cloio pntentes 
Atrebatom terras perraaerat. 

Panegyr. Maiorian. 312. 

The praciae ^Mt was a town, or village, celled Ticiit iislsna ; and both the name and tbe place am 
discovered by modern geographers at Lens. See Tales. Notit. Gall. p. 246. Longnerae, DeimripUen^ 
de la Fraace, torn. ii. p. 86. 

(34) See a vague ascouat of the s«Ho« in Gidenios. Panagyr. Hiforlan. 213--330. The French 
ciitica, iiapnkieut to establish their moaareby in Gaul, hnva drawn a strong argament from the 
siknee of Stdonius, wbo dares not inainunla, that the vam|aished Franks vnR oompelled to repast 
the Rhine. Hobos, tom. i. p. 323. 
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distre«8 of Cologne wa* prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the 
swne Barbarians, who evaeuated the ruins of Treves ; and Trevds, 
which, in the space of forty years, had been four times besieged 
and pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her afflictions in 
the'vain amusements of the Circus [25). The death of Clodion, 
after a reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to the discord 
and ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the younger (26), was * 
persuaded to implore the protection of Rome ; he was received at 
the Imperial conrt as the ally of Valentinian, and the adopted son 
of the patrician Aetius; and dismissed, to his native country, with 
splendid gifts, and the strongest assurances of friendship and sui>- 
port. During his' absence, his elder brother had solicited, with 
equal ardour, the formidable aid of Attila; and the king of the 
Huns embraced an alliance, which facilitated the passage of the 
Rhine, and justified, by a specious an'd honourable pretence, the 
invasion of Gaul (27). 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his ,, 

allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time,' and almost in pnncai 
the spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch professed him- ““ *" 
self the lover and the champion of the princess Honoria. The sister 
of Valentinian was educate in the palace of Ravenna ; and as her 
marriage might be productive of some danger to the state, she was 
raised, by tlie title AugvBta {28), above the hopes of the most 
presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner attained 
the sixteenth year of her age, than she detested the importunate 
greatness which must for ever exclude her from the comforts of 
honourable love : in the midst of vain and unsatisfactory pomp, 

Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse of nature, and threw herself 
into the arms of her diamberlain Eiigenius. Her guilt and shame 
(such is the absurd language of imperious man) were soon betrayed 
by the appearances of pregnancy: but the disgrace of the royal 
fomily was published to the world by the imprudence of the em- 


|3S) Saivtaa (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vi.] has expreaicd, id vague and ilcclaniaUify lan^nagc, the 
mUfertuDcaortheac three cities, which are distinctly aaccrlaiDcd by the learned Mascou, Illst. of the 
Ancient Gomans, ix. 3t. 

(26) Priscus, in relating the contest, does not pa me the two brothers ; the second of whom be bad 
sees at Rome, a beardlcu youth, w iUi long Aowing hair (Historians of Franco, tom. h p. 607, 608.). 
Ike BeoedicUne EdUon are isdioed to believe, that they were the sooa nf seiao unknown king of 
the Franks, who reigned on the banks of tius Keeker; but the argitroenu of M. de Foncemagne 
(■em. de I’Academie, loni. vtii. p. 464.) seem to prove that the succession of Clodion was disputed 
by bis two sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the father of Childerk:.* 

(27) Under the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary; but all the sons of the decotsed 
monarch were equally enuiled to their share of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations 
of M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth volnmes of ibo Memoires de I* Academie. 

(28) A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing coantcnance of Honoria, with the title of 
Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper legend of Salut Reipublicm round the monogram of 
Christ. Sec Ducango, Famil. Byzantin. p. 67. 73. 


Di-j--- ' . ■ 'v CjUtJgIt.' 


* The relationship of Meroveus to Ctedioo h Greg. Tor. U, c. 9. in Sismoodi, Hist, dea Fran- 
estremely doubtflil. — By some he is caHed an ^s, i. U7. See Mezeray, i.^U, 
illegilunate aon ; by others, merely of hit race. 
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press Placidia; who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and 
sliameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The 
unhappy princess passed twelve or fifteen years in the irksome so- 
ciety of the sisters of Theodosius, and their chosen virgins; to whose 
crown llonoria could no longer aspire, and whose monastic assi- 
duity of praying, fasting, and vigils, she reluctantly imitated. Her 
impatience of long and hopeless celibacy, urged her to embrace a 
strange and desperate resolution. The name of Attila was familiar 
and formidable at Constantinople ; and his frequent embassies en- 
tertained a perpetual intercourse between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the daugh- 
ter of Placidia sacrificed every duty and every prejudice ; and of- 
fered to deliver her person into the arms of a Barbarian, of whose 
language she was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and 
whose religion and manners she abhorred. By the ministry of a 
faithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the pledge of her 
affection ; and earnestly conjured him to claim her as a lawful 
spouse, to whom she had been secretly betrothed. These indecent 
advances were received, however, with coldness and disdain ; and 
the king of the Huns continued to multiply the number of his 
wives, till his love was awakened by the more forcible passions of 
ambition and avarice. The invasion of Gaul was preceded and 
justified, by a formal demand of the princess Honoria, with a just 
and equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His predecessors, the 
ancient Tanjous, had often addressed, in the same hostile and pe- 
remptory manner, the daughters of China ; and the pretensions of 
Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm, but 
temperate, refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The 
right of female succession, though it might derive a specious argu- 
ment from the recent examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was 
strenuously denied ; and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria 
were opposed to the claims of her Scythian lover (29). On the dis- 
covery of her connexion witli the king of the Huns, the guilty prin- 
cess had been sent away, as an object of horror, from Constantinople 
to Italy : her life was spared ; but the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was performed w ith some obseure and nominal husband, be- 
fore she was immured in a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes 
and misfortunes, which Honoria might have escaped, had she not 
been born the daughter of an emperor (30). 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and eloquent 

(!29) See Priscus, p. 39, 40. It might be fatrl; alleged that if females coold succeed to the throne, 
Ttlcatinian himself, who had married the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would 
have asserted her right to the Eastern empire. 

(3U) The adventures of fionoria are imperfectly rebled by Jornandcs, de Successione Rego. c. 97. 
and de Rcb. Get. c. 42. p. 674. ; and in the Chronicles of Prosper and Rarcellinus; hut they cannot 
be made consistent, or probable, unless wc separate, by an interval of lime and place, her Intrigue 
with Eugenius, and her invitation of AlUla. 
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Sidonius, who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made aAitiUianda 
promise to one of his friends, tliat he would compose a regular 
liistory of the war of Attila. If the modesty of Sidonius had not a”d!* 451, 
discouraged him from the prosecution of this interesting work (.31), 
the historian would have related, with the simplicity of truth, those 
memorable events, to which the poet, in vague and doubtful me- 
taphors, has concisely alluded (32). The kings and nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed 
the warlike summons of Attila. From the royal village, in the 
plains of Hungary, his standard moved towards the West; and, 
after a march of seven or eight hundred miles, he reach^ Uie 
conflux of the Rhine and the Necker; where he was joined by the 
Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. 

A troop of light Rarbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, might 
choose the winter for the convenience of passing the river on the ice; 
but tlie innumerable cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of 
forage and provisions, as could be procured only in a milder season ; 
the Hercynian forest supplied materials for a bridge of boats ; and 
the hostile myriads were poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Bclgic provinces (33). The consternation of Gaul was universal; 
and the various fortunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition 
with martyrdoms and miracles (3i). Troyes was saved by the 
oicrits of St. Lujius; St. Servatius was removed from the world, 
that ho might not behold the ruin of Tongres; and the prayers of 
St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from the neighbourhood 
of Paris. But as the greatest part of the Gallic cities were alike 
destitute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed by 
the Huns; who practised, in the example of Metz (35), their cus- 

(31) Esrgoras nibi, ut promitutrem tibi, AUlbe itvlo me posteris intimainmm 

esperam scribere, icd opcrii arrepU fascc ponpecto, Ueduit ioeboafte. Sitloo. Apoll. 1. Tiii. epist. 

<5. p. 233. 

(32) Subito com nipta tiimulta 

Barbarin tolas id le iraDsfaderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugoacooi Bugom coinitaDtc GoIodo, 

Gepida tnix soqtiiUir; Sc>Tum Bnipindio cbgit : 

ChunnSf BelloDotus, Nennu, Baslernaf 
Brucicrus, tiKosa vel qnem Nicer abtuit aoda 
Prommpit Francuf. CceklU oito secta bipeDui 
Hcrcynia in lintrcsr et Rbeonm texuit alno. 

El jarn terriCcii dilTodcrat Attila luriois * 

In campos sc, Bclg*, luos. 

Panegtrr. AvU. 319, die. 

(33) The most authentic and circnroitautial accotiot of- tbis war, is contained in Jornandes (de 
Bob. Getids, c. 39^41. p. 662—972.}, tvbo hos sumethnes abridged, and sometimes transcribed, ibc 
larger history of Cassiodorias. Joroamles, a quolation 'which it would be soperflaoas to repeat, may 
Lc corrected aod illustrated by Gregory of Tours, 1. 2. c. 3, 6, 7., and tbc CbroDicles of Idalius, 

Isidore, and the iVo Prospers. All the aocieot testimonies arc collected and inserted in the His- 
torians of France ; but Ibo reader should be cautioned against a supposed extract from the Chrooicle 
of idalius (among the fragmenU of Fredegariut, iQm. ii. p. 462.}, which often oontradicls the genuine 
text of the Gallician bishop. 

(34) The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they arc obliged to cooncct their fables 
with the real history of their own times. See the lives of St. lupus, St. Aniamis, the bishops of 
Votx, Ste. Genevieve, dtc. in the UisUrriaos of France, tom. i. p. 644, 643. 649. tom. in. p. 369. 

(33) The scepticism of the count de Bull (Hist, dcs Pcuplcs^ tom. vu. p. 339, 340.) eannol be re- 
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tomary maxims of war. Tliey involved, in a promiscuous massacre, 
the priests who served at tlie altar, and the infants, who, in tlie hour 
of danger, liad been providently baptized by the bishop ; the flou- 
rishing city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel of 
St. Stephen marked Uie place where it formerly stood. From the 
Rhine and tlic Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart of Gaui; 
crossed tlie Seine at Auxerre; and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous 
of securing hie conquests by the possession of an advantageous |M>st, 
which commanded tlie passage of tlie Loire ; and he depended on 
the secret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised 
to lietray tlie city, and to revolt from the service of the empire. 
Rut Ibis treacherous conspiracy was detected and disappointed : 
Orleans had been strengthened with recent fortifications; and the 
assaults of the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faitliful valour 
of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended tlie place. The pastoral 
diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate 
prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support their 
courage, till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obstinate 
siege, tlie walls were shaken by tlie battering rams ; the Huns liad 
already occupied tlic suburbs ; and tlie people, who were incapable 
of bearing arms, lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, dispatched a trusty messenger to 
observe, from tlie rampart, the face of the distant country. He ro- 
turned twice, without any intelligence, that could inspire hope or 
comfort; but, in his third report, he mentioned a small cloud, 
which he had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. “ It 
“ is tlic aid of God 1” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pions con- 
fidence; and tlic whole multitude repeated after him, “ It is the 
“ aid of God." The remote object, on which every eye was fixed, 
became each moment larger, and more distinct; the Roman and 
Gothic banners were gradually perceived; and a favourable wind 
blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep array, the impatient 
squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who pressed forwards to the 
relief of Orleans. 

AiKance of The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart of 
•odvifigoibl. Gaul, may be ascribed to his insidious policy, as well as to the terror 
of his arms. His ]>ublic declarations w'ere skilfully mitigated by 
his private assurances ; he alternately sdothed and threatened the 
Romans and the Goths ; and tlie courts of Ravenna and Toulouse, 


ooaciled with *05 pnDei| 4 e« «f rtuon or criticifa. U sot Greftory of Toim preciie and positive io 
hit accoaat of the dcotniclioo of MeU ? At the ditta&ce of do aore Uuui ao hosdrej yearSf could 
be be igooraol, could the people be i^oraot of the fate of a dtj, the actual residaoce of hit aov^ 
roigot, the kings of Aastrasla? The learned couut, who toefne to have uodcTtakea the apology of 
Attila, aod the Barbarians, appeals to the false Idatiot, partem ctvitstibus Germooiae et Galhe, aod 
forgets, that the tr«e IdiAias had explktlly athnsed, pleriaue dvitalas aiBoag which be 

eouacratea MeU. 
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mutually auspicious of each other’s intentions, beheld, with supine 
indifference, the approach of their common enemy. Actius was the 
sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest measures were 
embarrassed by a faction, which, since the death of Placidia, infested 
the Imperial palace : the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet; and the barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were in- 
etined to the cause of Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, 
Uie event of the war. The patrician passed the Alps at the head of 
some troops, whose strength and numbers scarcely deserved the 
name of an army (36). But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he 
was confounded by the intelligcnco, that the Visigoths, refusing to 
cml)raco the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect, within their 
own territories, the formidable invader, whom they professed to 
despise. The senator Avitus, who, after the honourable exercise 
of the Prtetorian prsefectiire, had retired to his estate in Auvergne, 
was persuaded to accept the important embassy, which ho executed 
with ability and success. He represented to Theodoric, tliat an 
ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the dominio.n of the earth, 
could be resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence of 
Avitus inflamed the Gotliic warriors, by the description of the in- 
juries which tlieir ancestors had suffered from the Huns; whose 
implacable fury still pursued tlicm from the Danube to the foot of 
the Pyrenees. Ho strenuously urged, that it was the duty of every 
Christian to save, from sacrilegious violation, the churclies of God, 
and the relics of the saints : that it was the interest of every bar- 
barian, who had acquired a settlement in Gaul, to defend the ndds 
and vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, against tlie deso- 
lation of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded' to the evi-' 
dence of truth ; adopted the measure at once the most prudent and 
the most honourable; and declared, that, as the faithful ally of 
Actius and the Romans, he was ready to expose his life and kingdom 
for the common safety of Gaul (37). The Visigoths, who, at that 
time, were in the mature vigour of their fame and pow'er, obeyed 
with alacrity the signal of war; prepared their arms and horses, 
and assembled under the standard of their aged king, who was re- 
solved, with his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant people. The uxampio 
of the Goths detormine<l several tribes or nations, that seemed to 


<36) — Vi» liquerat Al|>« 

Aelios, et ranHn tine milite dac«« 

Robur, in aoxiliU Geiicooi mlc crcdnlM 

Incanam profirirs pnMnmeDH adfore castrU. Pt»^gw. AtU. S18, 

(87) Tbe fvoUcy of AtUU, of Aeiiiu, and of (he VMgolbaf k imperfectly described ia the Panegyric 
of Avitus, aud the thirly*a>xth chapter of Joroaodea. The poet and (he hiatortan both biassed 
by pertonal er natioiial pre^ices. The former exalts tbe merit and inrportanoo of Aviltu ; orbis, 
Arlio, Mhis, dte.! Tbe taller ia anxious to shew the Goths in the moat fhvoorable light. Tet thehr 
agreement, when they are fairly ioterpreled, is a proof of their veracity. 
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fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of Caul and 
Germany, who had formerly acknowledged themselves the subjects, 
or soldiers, of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards of 
voluntary service, and the rank of independent allies ; the Laetij 
the Armoricans, the lireones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, the 
Sarmatians, or Alani, the Ripuarians, and the franks who followed 
Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such was the various army, 
which, under the conduct of Aetius and Theodoric, advanced, by 
rapid marches, to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innumor* 
able host of Attila (38). 

On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately raised the 
siege, and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from' 
the pillage of a city which they had already entered (3^. The 
valour of Attila was always guided by his prudence; and as he 
foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he 
repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in the plains of Chalons, 
whose smooth and level surface was adapted to the operations of 
his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat, the vanguard 
of the Romans and their allies, continually pressed, and sometimes 
engaged, the troops whom Attila had posted in the rear; the hostile 
columns, in the darkness of the night, and the perplexity of the 
roads, miglit encounter each other without design ; and the bloody 
conflict of the Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thousand (40) 
Barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more general and decisive 
action. The Catalaunian fields (41) spread themselves round 
Chalons, and extend, according to the vague measurement of Jor- 
nandes, to the length of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of 
one hundred, miles, over the whole province, which is entitled to 
the appellation of a champaign country (42). This spacious plain 
was distinguished, however, by some inequalities of ground ; and 
the importance of an height, which commanded the camp of Attila, 
was understood, and disputed, by the two generals. The young 


{38) Tbc review of tbe armT of AeUe$ is ni&4o br JonModes, c. 36. p. M. edit. Grot. ton. U. 
p. *i3. of the Iliatoriens of France, vrilb lUe notes of ibe Dcucdicltoo editor. Tlie Lcrti were a pro- 
niSction.s race of 6oriiar>ans, born or nnliiralisett in Gaiil ; and tbe Riparii, or Atpuorit, derived 
their OBinc from tbeir post on the throe risers, the Rhine, the Heuso, and the Moselle ; the di'isio* 
rtVans posses^ the indc}H*n<lcnl ciU^ between the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Stuona had 
been pfanted in the diocese of Favetix ; the Burgundians were settled in Savoy ; and the Dreonet 
toere a warlike tril>e of RbsUaus, to the east of the lake of ContUnoe. 

(39) Aurebaueifsis orbis ol>«dio, oppugoatio, irrnplio, nM direplio, I. v. Siilon. Apollin. 1. viii. 
Bpisi. 15.^. 'i46. The presen atiOD of Orleans might easily be turned into a miracle, obtained, and 
foretold, J>y the holy bishop. 

(40] The (H>mnioa editions read XCM ; bat there is some auihorilj of manuscripts {and almost any 
autboriiy is suflicienl] for the more reasonable number of xvh. 

(.41) Chilons, or Doro-Calalannum, afIcrVrards Catalaum, Lad formerly made a part of the terri- 
tory of Rbeims from whence it is distant only twenty-aereo miles. See Talcs. NoUt. Gall. p. 136. 
D'ApvilIp, Notice dc I'Aocienae Qaufe, p. 219. 279. 

(42) The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frequently mentioned by Gregory of Toors; and 
that great province, of which Reims was the ca)pital, obeyed the oommand of a doke. Tales. !fo- 
Gt. p. 120—123. 
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and valiant Toriamond first occnpied the summit; the Goths rushed 
with irresistible weight on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from 
the opposite side; and the possession of this advantageous post 
inspired both the troops and their leadgrs with a fair assurance of 
victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his priests 
and haruspices. It was reported, that, after scrutinizing the entrails 
of victims, and scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysterious 
language, his own defeat, with the death of his principal adversary; 
and that the Barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his 
involuntary esteem for the superior merit of Aetius. But the 
unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail among the Huns, 
engaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the generals of 
antiquity, of animating his troops by a military oration; and his 
language was that of a king, who had often fought and conquered 
at their head He pressed them to consider their past glory, 
their actual danger, and their future hopes. The same fortune, 
which opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their unarmed 
valour, which had laid so many warlike nations prostrate at their 
feet, had reserved the joys of this memorable field for the consum- 
mation of their victories. The cautious steps of their enemies, their 
strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, he artfully represented 
as the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths alone 
were the strength and nerves of the opposite army ; and the Hqns 
might securely trample on Hie degenerate Romans, whose close and 
compact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who were equally 
incapable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to martial 
virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; w'ho as- 
sured his subjects, that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were 
safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy; but that the 
unerring Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious 
peace. “ I myself,” continued Attila, “ will throw the first Javelin, 
and the wretch who refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign, 
is devoted to inevitable death.” The spirit of the Barbarians was 
rekindled by the presence, the voice, and the example, of their 
intrepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediately 
formed his order of battle. At the head of his brave and faithful 
Huns, he occupied in person the centre of the line. The nations 
subject to his empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the 
Franks, the Burgundians, were extended, on either hand, over the 
ample space of tho Catalaunian fields ; the right wing was com- 
manded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidse ; and the three valiant 


(43) I am acnsible tLat these roililarj oralioos are usually composed by the hisloriao ; yet the old 
Ostrogotbsy vrho had served under Attila, might repeat his discourse to Cassiodorius : the ideas, and 
even the expressioos, have an origioal Scythian cast ; aud I doubt, urhether an Italian of the sixth 
century wodd have thought of tho hujus cerlaminU gaudia. 

lY. 
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brothers, who reigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the left 
to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. Tire disposition of 
tlie allies was regulated by a dilTerent principle. Sangiban, the 
faithless king of the Alani, w as placed in tlie centre : where his 
motions might bo strictly watched, and his treachery might be 
instantly punished. Aetius assumed the command of the left, and 
Theodoric of the right, wing; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have stretched on tlm flank, 
and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from the 
Volga to the Atlantic were assembled on the plain of Chdlons; hut 
many of these nations bad been divided by faction, or conquest, or 
emigration ; and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, which 
threatened each other, presented tlie image of a civfl war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans form an in- 
teresting part of their national manners. The attentive study of 
the military operations of Xenophon, or Cassar, or Frederic, when 
they are described by tlie same genius which conceived and exe- 
cuted them, may tend to improve (it such improvement can bo 
wished) the art of destroying Uie human species. But the battle 
of Chklons can only excite our curiosity by the magnitude of the 
object; since it was decided by the blind impetuosity of Barbarians, 
and has been related by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical 
profession secluded them from the knowledge of military aflairs. 
Cassiodorius, however, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in tliat memorable engagement; “ a conflict,” 
as they informed him, “ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody; 
“ such as could not bo paralleled either in the present or in past 
“ ages.” The number of the slain amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, or, according to another account, tlircc hun- 
dred thousand persons (kV); and these incredible exaggerations 
suppose a real and eflcctive loss, suflicient to justify the liistorian’s 
remark, that whole generations may be swept away, by tlie mad- 
ness of kings, in the space of a single hour. After the mutual and 
repeated discharge of missile weapons, in wliich the archers of 
Scythia might signalise their superior dexterity, the cavalry and in- 
fantry of the two armies w’cre furiously mingled in closer combat. 
Tlie Huns, who fought under tlie eyes of their king, pierced through 
the feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, sejiaratcd their wings 
from each other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, di- 
rected tlieir whole force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal stroke 


(44) Theexf>reMioBtofJoroaDdes,orratlierofC«niodorias,areexlreaiclystrnng. Bellam atrox, 
malUplcx, inmaDe, pertinax, Cut slmilo oolla usquam DarrataoliqaUas : ubi talia gMta rcferunlor, 
n nihil cael qvod in rita ana eosspiMre potnicael egreghu, qni hojna niracBli prixarelar aapectu. 
Doboa (Biat. Critiqae, tom. 1. p. 892^ 893.) attraipU to rfconcBo tbe 182,009 of Jornandes with the 
300,060 flfldaUiM and Indore; by svpponng, that tbo largrr ntnabor included the total dcxtructtoft 
of the war, the effects of disease, the slaogbter of tbe onarmed people, dtc. 
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from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately 
fell from his horse. The wounded king was oppressed in the ge- 
neral disorder, and trampled under the feet of his own cavalry ; 
and this important death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy 
of the haruspices. Attila already exulted in the confidence of vic- 
tory, when the valiant Torismond descended from the hills, and 
verified the remainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who had 
been thrown into confusion by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, 
gradually restored their order of battle; and the Huns were un- 
doubtedly vanquished, since Attila was compelled to retreat. He 
had exposed his person with the rashness of a private soldier ; but the 
intrepid troops of the centre had pushed forwards befond the rest 
of the line; their attack was faintly supported; their flanks were 
unguarded; and the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were 
saved by the approach of the night from a total defeat. They re- 
tired w ithin the circle of waggons that fortified their camp; and the 
dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a defence, to which 
neither their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. The event 
was doubtful : but Attila had secured a last and honourable re- 
so»irce. The saddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were col- 
lected, by his order, into a funeral pile; and the magnanimous Bar- 
barian had resolved, if his entrenchments should be forced, to rush 
headlong into the flames, and to deprive his enemies of the glory 
which they might have acquired, by the death or captivity of 
Attila (k5). ' ' 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and anx- 
iety. The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempted to 
urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found himself, with a few 
followers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. In the confusion 
of a nocturnal combat, ho was thrown from his horse; and the Go- 
thic prince must have perished like his father, if his youthful 
strength, and the intrepid zeal of his companions, had not rescued 
him from this dangerous situation. In the same manner, but on 
the ieft of the Kno, Aetius himself, separated from his allies, igno- 
rant of their victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered and 
escaped the hostile troops, that were scattered over the plains of 
ChtJons; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, which he 
could only fortify with a slight rampart of shields, till the dawn of 
day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied of the defeat of At- 
tila, who still remained inactive within the entrenchments; and 
when he contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, with secret 
satisfaction, that the loss had principally fallen on the Barbarians. 

I 

(4S) The coaQt de Boat (Hist. Peoples, &e. tom. vii. p. SS4^ST3.], still depeodiog on the falie^ 
and again rejecting the trw Idatiot, bis divided the defeat of Aliilai into t«o great .battles; tb« 
former near Orleans, the latter in Champagne : in the one, Xhcodoric was slain ; in the other, ho 
WM reveoged. 
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The body of Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, was dis- 
covered under a heap of slain: his subjects bewailed the death of 
their king and fattier; but their tears were mingled with songs and 
acclamations, and his fuheral rites were performed in the face of a 
vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated oh 
a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they justly ascribed 
the glory of their success; and the new king accept^ the obligation 
of revenge, as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. Yet 
the Goths themselves ^ere astonished by the fierce and undaunted 
aspect of their formidable antagonist; and their historian has com- 
pared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, and threatening his 
hunters with redoilbled fury. The kings and nations, who might 
have deserted his standard in the hour of distress, were made sen- 
sible, that the displeasure of their monarch was the most immi- 
nent and inevitable danger. All his instruments of martial music 
incessantly sounded a loud and animating strain of defiancO;*and 
the foremost troops who advanced to the assault, were checked. Or 
destroyed, by showers of arrows from every side of the entrench- 
ments. It was determined, in- a general council of war, to besiege 
the king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his provisions, arid 
to reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty, or an un- 
equal combat. But the impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained 
these cautious and dilatory measures r and the mature policy of 
Aelius was apprehensive, that, after the extirpation of the Huns, 
the republic would be oppressed by the pride and power of the Go- 
thic nation. The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of au- 
thority and reason, to calm the passions, which the son of Theo- 
doric considered as a duty; represented, with seeming affection and 
real truth, the dangers of absence and d^y; and persuaded Toris- 
mond to disappoint, by his speedy return, the ambitious designs of 
his brothers, who might occupy the throne and treasures of Tou- 
louse (i»6). After the departure of the Goths, and the separation 
of the allied army, Attila was surprised at the vast silmice that 
reigned over the plains of Chftlons : the suspicion of some hostile 
stratagem detained him several days within the circle of his wag- 
gons, and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the last victory 
which was achieved in the name of the Western empire. Meroveiw 
and his Franks, observing a prudent .distanoe, and magnifying the 
opinion of their strength, by the numerous fires which they kin- 
dled every night, continued to follow the rear of the Huns till they 
reached the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the 

(46] Joroamdes de Rebus GcticiSf c. 41. p. 671. The policy of Aelius, end ibe behevioar of Toris« 
mood, are extremely natural ; and the patriciao, accor^og to Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 7. p. 163.) 
dismissetl the priocc of the Franks, by suggesting to him a similar apprehension. The fake ItUtios 
ridictiloiish pretends, that Aetim paid a clandestine, nocUirnal, visit to lUe kings of the Huns anti of 
the Visigoilis ; rrom each of whom he obtained a bribe of Urn ibousaDd pieces ^ gold, as the price 
of an undisturbed retreat. 
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anny of Attila : they traversed, both in their inarch and in their 
return, the' territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps in this war 
that they exercised the cruelties, which, about fourscore years 
afterwards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They massacred 
their hostages, as well as their captives : two hundred young maid- 
ens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies 
were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones were crushed 
under the weight of rolling wa^^ons; and their unburied limbs 
were abandoned on the public roads, as a prey to d(^s and vul- 
tures. Such were those savage ancestors, wWse imaginary vir- 
tues have sometimes excited the praise and envy of civilized 
ages (k7) 1 

Meithw the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputaUon, of Attila, laviiiOD of 
were impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In the en- 
suing spring, lie repeated Ids demand, of the princess Honoria, and **' 
her patrimonial treasures. The demand was again rejected, or 
eluded; and the indignant lover immediately took the field, passed 
the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with an innumerable 
host of Barbarians. Those Barbarians were unskilled in the me- 
thods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the an- 
cients, required some knowledge, or at least some practice, of the 
mechanic arts. But the labour of many thousand provincials and 
captives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, .might execute the 
most painful and dangerous work. The skill of the Roman artists 
might be corrupted to the destruction of their country. The walls 
of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train of battering rams, 
moveable turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and 
fire (k8) ; and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible im- 
pulse of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, to subvert the only 
barrier which delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that 
period one of the richest, the most populous, and the strongest of 
the maritime cities of the Hadriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appeared to have served under their native princes, Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still 
remembered the glorious and successful resistance, which their an- 
cestors had opposed to a fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who disgraced 
the majesty of the Roman purple. Three months were consumed 
without effect in the siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions, 

(47) These cniellics, which arc passionately deplored by Theodoric, the sod of Clovis (Gr^nry of 
ToarSf I. tii. c. 10. p. 190.), suit the time and circtirotlaDces of the iovasioa of Attila. Uis ivsidcnce 
in Thariogia was long attested by popular tradition : and he is supposed to have assembled a eou* 
ronfiai, or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. Sec Mascou, ix. 30. who settles with Dice accuracy 
the extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name from the Gothic tribe of the Thervingi. 

(43) Machinis constnictis, eoioibasque lonneoloruin generibas adhibitis. Jornandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

In the thirteenth oentnry, the Mognls battered the dries of China with largo engines, constructed by - 
the MaboaeUns or Christians in their tervioe, which threw stones from ISO to 300 ponnds weight. 

In the deCenoe of their country, the Chinese used gunpowder, and even boniba, above an hundred 
years before they were koown in Enroiie; yet even those celestial, or inferaal, anns were insnfficieDt , 

to protect a pasUlanitnoua nation. See Gaabil. Hist, del Mongom, p. 70, 71. 133. 137, &c. 
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and the clamours of his army, compelled Attila to relinquish the 
enterprise; and reluctantly to issue his orders, that the troops 
should strike their tents the next morning, and begin their retreat. 
But as ho rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, 
ho observed a stork, preparing to leave her nest, in one of the 
towers, and to fly with her infant family towards the country. Ho 
seized, with tho ready penetration of a statesman, this trifling inci- 
dent, which chance had oflered to superstition ; and exclaimed, in 
a loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so constantly 
attached to human society, would never have abandoned her an- 
cient seats, unless those towers liad been devoted to impending ruin 
and solitude (4-9). The favourable omen inspired an assurance of 
victory ; tho siege was renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour ; 
a large breach was made in the part of the wall from whence the 
Stork had taken her flight; the l^ns mounted to tlic assault with 
irresistible fury; and the succeeding generation could scarcely dis- 
cover the ruins of Aquileia (50). After this dreadful chastisement, 
Attila pursued his march ; and as ho passed, the cities of Altinum, 
Concordia, and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and ashes. 
The inland towns, \icenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of tito Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, 
witliout resistance, to tho loss of their wealth ; and applauded tho 
unusual clemency, which preserved fmm the flames the public, as 
well as private, buildings; and spanxl the lives of the captive mul- 
titude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, or Modena, may 
justly be suspected; yet they concur with more authentic evidence 
to prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the rich plains of mo- 
dern Lombardy; which are divided by the Po, and hounded by the 
Alps and Apennine (51). tVhen ho took possession of tho royal 
palace of Milan, ho was surprised, and olTended, at the sight of a 
picture, which represented the C®sars seated on their throne, and 

(4B] The nme tlor; ^ v>kl bj JoraandaK, and hj ?roeopim (da B<dl. Vaadal. 1. i. a i. 1$7, 
188.) : nor b it ea«v to decide which is the original. But tb« Grei4 historian is guilij of an inex- 
onaabtu nisiaho, in placing tho sit*g« of Aquileia after the Heath nr Aetivs. 

(SO) JaroandeSf d>out an hundred ^eart aderwarda, aflinns, Umi Aquileia was ao conplMely 
ruined, ita ul via cjus vestigia, ul ap(tarcaot, reliquerint. See'JoroaiMltY do Rob. Gt'tiois, c. 42. 
p. 67S. Paul. DHicod. 1. H. c. 14. p. 788. LiutpraoH. Uist. I. iii. C. 1. The namo of Aquileia was 
aocnetimea appliwl to Forum Julii (CiridMl del FriuU)} the more reeoal copilal of the VonoliaB pro« 
Ttneo." 

(8t) In deaoribiitg this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so imperfectly known, 1 ha>w taken for 
my guides two learned Italians, who considered tbr sohject with toreo peculiar advaolagos ; Sigo- 
nitiSy de Xroporio Oeoidoolali, I. xiii. in kb works, tom. i. p. 4Bfr— ; and Moratori, Annali d’ Eta* 
Iia« tom. iv. p. 2aO~23H. kvo edition. 


* Compare the enriona Latin poems on the The monkish poet bat bis oonsolation in AUili’s 
destruction of Aquileia, published by M. Bodlicher aulTerings in soul and body, 
in bis valuable calal^ue of Latin MSS. in tbo 


library of Vienna, p. 296 , die. 
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the princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The revenge which 
Attila inflicted on this monuBtent of Roman vanity, was harmless 
and ingmiions. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures, 
and the attitudes; and the emperors were delineated on the same 
omvass, approaching in a supi^iant posture to empty tlieir bags of 
tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch (9S). 

The spectators must h«ve confessed flie trutii and propriety of the 
alteration ; and wore perhaps tempted to apply, on ftis singular oo- 
casion, the well-known fahio of the dispute between the linn and 
the man (53). 

It is a saying worthy of the feroeioos pride of Attila, that the grass Fam>d>UM 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the savage n^ie ot 
destroyer undesigaedly laid the foundation of a republic, which 
revive^ in the feudal state of Europe, the art and spirit of com- 
mercial industry. The celebrated nune of Venice, or Venetia (5k), 
was formerly dilTused over a large and fertile province of Italy, 
from tlie coniines of Pannoaia to the river Addua, and from the Po 
to the Rbaehan and Julian Alps. Before the ircuption of the Bar- 
barians, iifty Ven^an cities flourished in peace and prosperity r 
Aquiieia was placed in the m<»i conspicaous station : but the an- 
cient (hgaity of Padua was supported by agriculture and manufac- 
tures; and the property of five hundred citizens, who were entitled 
to the equestrian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest com- 
putation, to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many 
families ot Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from 
the sword of the Huns, fonad a safe, though obscure, refnge in the 
aeighbouting islands (^. At the extremity of the Gulf, where the 
Hadriatic. feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near an hundred 
small islands are separated by shallow water from the continent, 
and protected from the waves by several long slips of land, whkfli 
admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow 
channels (56). Till the middle of tlie fifth century, these remote 

(S2) This aoccSolc may b« round QDdcr two difrerent articles (fuJcoXoivov and xopvxo;) 
of the miscellaoeoui compiUlion of Said»x. 

]>• roipMidiiy bvoMa koe pietiui mm ; 

Vidervtbomioem dojecItuU) «i pingtra 

Leooes scimW AppeoaUx tA Pkatfamm* Ftb. ssr« 

1k«Uo« m P<nad nn rerr ftjoUibly appetb IWnn p*et«m to the ampliillioatre: and X am glad to 
idwerros that tlic oaiiTc iaste of La Fooiaioc (i. iii. teble x.) baa omitted this moat lame aod impo> 
teat eoaelaaion. 

(S4| Paul the Deacon (de Gesti'a Langobard. I. il. e. 14. p. T84.| deaeribee the prornicee of Italy 
a^Mt the coil of the eighth ceotwry. Kenetso non tolum la panda imalis <|m none Yeneiiaa did* 
nus, eonaUt ; sed rjua lermiona a PannoniB finibus usqno Addoam Qnvium protelator. The biatory 
of that prorkice till the age of Gharlenagne forms the brat and most intereaiing part of the Terona 
Ulttilcaia (p. 1 — io which the mnrguis SdpiO Haffei baa shewn bimaelf aquaUy capaWe of ca* 

Urged views and miottte disquiaitioas. 

Tbismnigration is aot aifa^siod by any cootemporarj otndeaoe; bat Ibo Uct is promd by the 
oveatL •’td the drcamataiicas might be preserved by tradition. Tbadtiaeas of Agoileia retired tn the 
laic of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivas Alius, or Rialto, wbere the city of Teaico was afterwardi 
bndl, Ac. 

(56) The topography and aaUgnliiaa of tbo Teewtiaa ishnds, from Gradas to Cladfa, or Ohioggla, 
are accurately stated in the Dimerialio Ghorograpbicade llaiia Modii iBvi, p. 
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and sequestered spots remained without cultivation, witli few in- 
habitants, and almost without a name. But the manners of the 
Venetian fugitives, their arts and their government, were gradually 
formed by their new situation ; and one of tlie epistles of Cassio- 
dorius (57), which describes their condition about seventy years 
afterwards, may be considered as the primitive monument of the 
republic.* Thc(ministcr of Thcodoric compares them, in his quaint 
declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had fixed their nests on the 
bosom of the waves; and though he allows, that the Venetian pro- 
vinces had formerly contained many noble families, he insinuates, 
that they were now reduced by misfortune to the same level of 
humble poverty. Fish w as the common, and almost the universal, 
food of every rank : their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, 
which they extracted from the sea : and the exchange of that com- 
modity, so essential to human life, was substituted in the neigh- 
bouring markets to the currency of gold and silver. A people, 
whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, 
soon became alike familiar with the two elements; and the demands 
of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. The islanders, who, 
from Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected with each other, 
penetrated into the heart of Italy, by the secure, though laborious, 
navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, which 
were continually increasing in size and number, visited all the har- 
bours of the Gulf; and the. marriage, which Venice annually cele- 
brates with the lladriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. 
The epistle of Cassiodorius, the Prastorian prsefect, is addressed to 
the maritime tribunes : and he exhorts them, in a mild tone of au- 
tliority, to animate tlie zeal of tlieir countrymen for the public 

(S7) Caaiodor. Variar. i. xii. epial. t24. HalTci (Torooi Illostrala, part L p. 240 — 254.} bai trana* 
latrd and fxplainfyl tbif ettriom letter, in ihf'aptrU of a Icarord aotiqaariaD and a faitbful subject, 
abo considered Venice as tbe only legitimate oAipring of the Roman rq>oblte. Ho lixes ibe date of 
tbe epistle, and conse«|u«ntW the prsereclure, of Cassiodorius, A. H. 523; and tbe marquis's aolba> 
rity has (be more weight, as he had prepared an edition of his works, and actnaliy pnblithed a dia* 
MrtatioD on the Ihio orthography of his name. Sec Ossenraxioni LetUrarie, tom. ii. p. 


* ibe learned count Pigliasi has proved in bis 
memoirs upon the Yeneli (Hemorie de' Teneti 
prlmi e secoadi del conte Figliasi, t. ri. Tenexia, 
1706), that from tbe most remote period, this 
nation, which occupied the country which has 
since been called the Venetian Stales or Terra 
Fima, likewise inhabited the islands scattered 
upon tbe coast, and that from thence arose the 
names of Venetia prima and secundo, of which 
the Grst applied to the mainland and the second 
to tbe islands and Laguncs. From the time of 
the Pelasgi and of tbe Eirurians, the Grst Teocii, 
inhabiting a fertile and pleasant country, devoted 
themselves to agriculture; tbO second, placed in 
the midst of canals, at (he moulh of several ri* 
vers, cooveuieotly situated with regard to the 
islands of Greece, as well as the fertile plains of 
Italy, applied themselves to navigation and com- 


merce. Both submitted to the Romans a short 
time before the second ^unic war; yet it was 
not till after the victory of Marius over tbe 
Cimbri, that their country was reduced to a 
man province. Under the emperors, Vcneiin 
Prima obtained more than once, by Us calamities, 
a place in history. * * * But the nurilime pro- 
vince was occupied in Gsberies, saltworks, and 
commerce. Tbe Romans have considered the 
inbabilaots of this part as beneath the dignity of 
history, and have left them in obicnrity. • * • 
They dwelt there until the period when their 
islands afforded a retreat to their ruined and fu- 
gitive compatriots. Sismondi, liiyu dus Rep. 
llaliennes, v. i. p. 313. — G. 

Compare on the origin of Venice, Dani, HisU 
do Venise, vol. I. c. u — Jf. 
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service, which required their assistance to transport the magazines 
of wine and oil from the province of Istria to the royal city of Ra- 
venna. The ambiguous office of these magistrates is explained by 
the tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes, 
or judges, were created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy, is attested by the same authentic record, whicii annihilates 
their lofty claim of original and perpetual independence (58). 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, akiii 
were surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of a for- Romans, 
midable Barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their re- 
ligion, as well as of their republic. Amidst the general consterna- 
tion, Actius alone was incapable of fear; but it was impossible that 
he should achieve, alone, and unassisted, any military exploits 
worthy of his former renown. The Barbarians who had defended 
Gaul, refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the succours pro- 
mised by the Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. Since 
Aetius, at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the field, 
and harassed or retarded the march of Attila, ho never shewed 
himself more truly great, than at the time when his conduet was 
blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful people (59). If the mind of 
Valentinianhad been susceptible of any generous sentiments, hcwould 
have chosen such a general for his example and his guide. But 
the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound of war; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna 
to Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed 
liis secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as the danger 
sliould approach his Imperial person. This shameful abdication 
was suspended, however, by the spirit of doubt and delay, which 
commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes cor- 
rects their pernicious tendency. The Western emperor, with the 
senate and people of Rome, embraced tlic more salutary resolu- 
tion of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath 
of Attila. This important commission was accepted by Avienus, 
who, from his birth and riches, his consular dignity, the nume- 
rous train of his clients, and his personal abilities, held the first 
rank in the Roman senate. The specious and artful character of 
Avienus (60), was admirably qualified to conduct a negociation 

(&8) See, in IhetecoDd Tolame of Amelot de la Boustaie, Hiatoife du GoaTerDcmeot de Teniae, a 
tranalalioa of the famoDi Sfutffinio. Tbit book, which haa bocn exalted far above its merits, is . 
stained, in every line, with the disiogennoua malevolence of party : but the principal evidence, ge- 
nuine, and apocryphal, ii brought together, and the reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

(59) Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. ApoHio. p. 19.) baa puhliabcd a curious passage from the Chronicle 
<4 Prosper. Attila, redintegratia virfbui, quaa in Gallia amiaeral, llaliam ingredi per Pannoniaa in- 
tendil ; nihil duce nostro Aetio socnodum prioria belli opera prospicicote, &c. Be reproaches Aetius 
with neglecting to guard the Alps, and with a design to abandon Italy ; but this rash censure may at 
least be counterbalanced by the favours ble testimonies of Idatiui and Isidore. 

(60] See the original portraits of Avienus, and bis rival Basilius, delineated and eontrastod in the 
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either of public or private interest : his colleague Trigetius had 
exercised the Praetorian praefccture of Italy; and Leo, bishop of 
Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety of his flock. 
The genius of Leu (61) was exercised and displayed in the public 
misfortunes ; and he has deserved the appellation of Gnat, by the 
successful zeal with which he laboured to establish his opinions 
and his autliority, under the venerable names of ortliodox faith and 
ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced 
to the tent of Attila, as ho lay encamped at tlie place where the 
slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Be> 
naens (62), and trampled, with his Scythian cavalry, the farms of 
Catullus and Virgil (63). The Barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and the deliverance of 
Italy was purchased by the immense ransom, or dowry, of the 
princess Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate the treaty, 
and hasten his retreat. Their martial sf)irit was relaxed by the 
wealth and indolence of a warm climate. The shepherds of the 
North, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, in- 
dulged tlierasefvcs too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of 
meat, prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookery; and die pro- 
gress of disease revenged in some measure the injuries of the Ita- 
lians (6^). AVhon Attila declared his resolution of carrying his 
victorious arms to the gates of Rome, he was admonished by his 
friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived 
the conquest of the eternal city. His mind, superior to real dan- 
ger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor could he escape the 

epUlles (i. 9. p. of Skloiiiiu,. Kc had slndiod the ciMnetan of iba taro cfaatfo of the 
but be altachr^ him&clf lo Ba&iUuSf as the more solid aud disiDiercsted fricDd. 

(•I) Thechanict4»r ood prioeipiM of Leo maj be traced in one hvodret) and origi«ai 

cpialhiSt which iliiuirate the ecclosiaatical biitor; of kia loag ami kosj pooiitMoto, frm A. 
to 461. See Dupia, Bibliolli^ue Eccldsiastique^ tom. iii. part ii. tSO— 16i. 

(V2) — — tardis iogcus ubi flexibus errat 

XsMC^, et towera pnolexU arundiae ripoc. 


Anne laciu lantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Bluctibufti et freokUi OMurgeos nuriwo. 

(63) Tbo manjDis Vaffei tTeroia lllostrata, pvt i. p. 129. 231. part ii. p. % 6.) hai iBaMated 
With taste and learniog this iolercstiug toiM^raphy. lie places the ioterriow of Attila and SL Lao 
near ArioHca, or ArdeUca, now Pcichicra, at the conflux ofthc lake and river; ascerUiiu the villa 
of CaUiiltn, in Uio dbligU^al peniasula of Sinnio, and discovert the Andes of Tirgil, in the village of 
Bandea, precisely situate, qua sc subduccrc colics incipitmt, where the Veronese hills imporceptlblj 
slope down into the plain of Mantua.* 

(64) Si statim infcsio agminc urhom petiisscol, grande discrimen esset : ted in Teoetia quo fere 
traclu Italia mollissima esl, ipsa soli cuuliqut; clemcutia robur elangnit. Ad hoc panis usu carnisqno 
CocLiT, el dnlcedine vioi mitigalot, die. This passage of Floras (iil. 3.) is tUU more applicalAe lo 
the Uon» than to the Cimbri, and it may serve as a ooumeotvy on the ta l a x ial pUgoe, vriih whMli 
Idaliui and Isidore have aOlictod tbo troops of Attila. 


^ Gibbon has made a siagukr mistake ; the erected a tablet ia the year 1616, ia the chorck 
Wndus flows oat of the Donacas at Peschiera, not of the latier place, coromainoraiive of tha evaoa. 
iaioit. The interview is likewise placed at Ponte Dcecricioacdi VeronaedeUataaprovincia. C.ftl* 
■olioo, and at Goveroolo, at the coaftuxof the jt. 126. 

Miacio aad the Po. Gonsaga, bitbop of Maalaa, 
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influence of superstition, which had so often been subservient to 
his designs (65). The pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic as- 
pect, and sacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of Altila for the 
spiritual father of tlie Christians. The apparition of the two 
apostles. Si. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with 
instant death, if he rejected the prayer of their successor, is one of 
the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome 
night deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and some indul- 
gence is due to a fable, which has been represented by the pencil 
of Raphael, and the cliisrl of Algardi (66). 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to The death of 
return more dreadful, and more implacable, if his bride, the prin- 
cess Uonoria, were not delivered to his ambassadors within the 
term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean while, Altila re- 
lieved his tender anxiety, by adding a beautiful maid, whose name 
was lldicD, to the list of his innumerable wives (67). Their mar- 
riage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden 
palace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine 
and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the banquet to the nuptial 
bed. Uis attendants continued to respect liis pleasures, or his re- 
pose, tile greatest ]>art of the ensuing day, till the unusual silence 
alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, after attempting to awaken 
Attila by loud and repeat^ cries, they at length broke into the 
royal apartment. They found the trembling bride sitting by the 
bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own 
danger, as well as the death of the king, who had expired during 
the night (68). An artery had suddenly burst; and as Attila lay in 
a supine posture, he w'as suffocated by a torrent of blood, which, 
instead of hading a passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into 
the lungs and stomach. His body was solemnly exposed in the 
midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squa- 
drons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted 

l*M Vha hiiloritn Priini h»a (KMitiTrlr naoSaiioa th« effMt whkli «i> MunplB mdaMd «i 
ue mind of AUila. Joroaodeo, c. 42. p. 673. 

(66) Ttie pictorc of Raphael it in IhcTalican; tho basso [or perhaps ibc alto] rrlioro of Algardi, 

1 ^ Peter (««c Uubos, RdQexiout s«r la Podsie el tor la Peiatare, loa. i. 

p.5t9, 520,). Baronius (Aooal. Eccles. A. D. 452. No. 57, 58.) bravely tutUias the truth of 
•pptniion; which itrejccled, howeveu, by the most b*trncd aud pious Catholics. 

(67) AUila, ut Priictts hitioricus rcferl, exituclioois suae temporu, pooUata lldico uomiooi, doco^ 

^valde.ttbimairimonium post innuroerabil.-s uxoies. .... tociaot. Jornaudet, c. 49. p. 683, 
fw i *^**/^* •‘**^* W. p. 686.) Pilil AltiLie, qiiorum per liceoliam Ubidiais pocne populut 

1 ^ cslablithed among the Tartars of every age. Tlio rack of plobeiaa wivea 

191^11 ate Only by Incir personal charms : and the faded matron preparot, without a murmur, the 
Ded which IS destined for her blooming rival. But in royal families, tbe daughters of Khans com- 
ofioberiUnce. Sec Genealogical History, p. 406, 407, 408. 

^ The report of her putfr reached CoasUoUoople, where it obtained a very diftircnt name ; 

® ibal the tyrant of Europe was slain in tbe uigbl by Utc band, aud the 

XDirc, ofa woman. Corneille, who has adapted tbegenuiuo account to bis tragedy, dew filicf Um 
irrupUofl of blood iq forty bombast lines, aud Altila exclaims, with ndiciUous fury, 

~ " 8’il He ve«t I’arrdfer (Am Mood), 

(Dii-il), 00 me paiera ce q«i m'en va coAter. • 
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a foneral song to the memory of a hero, glorious ia his life, invin- 
cible in his death, the father of his people, the scoui^e of bis ene- 
, mies, and the terror of theworld. According to their national custom, 
the Barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed their faces with 
unseemly wounds, and bewailed Uieir valiant leader as he deserved, 
not with the tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. The 
remains of Attila were inclosed within three coffins, of gold, of sil- 
ver, and of iron, and privately buried in the night ; the spoils of 
' nations were thrown into his grave; the captives who had opened 
the ground were inhumanly massacred; and the same Huns, who 
had indulged sudi excessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and intem- 
perate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their ki%. It was re- 
ported at Constantinople, that on the fortunate night on which he 
expired, Mercian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken 
asunder : and. the report may be allowed to prove, how ^Idom the 
image of that formidable Barbarian was absent from the mind of a 
Roman emperor (69). 

DMtniciioB The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns, esta- 

oniiinDpira. biished the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained the 
huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, the boldest chieftains 
aspired to Ute rank of kings ; the most powerful kings refused to 
acknowledge a superior; and the numerous sons, whom so many 
various mothers bore to the deceased monarch, divided and dis- 
puted, like a private inheritance, the sovereign command of the 
nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold Ardaric feh and re- 
presented the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, 
the warlike Gepidx, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three 
valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of 
freedom and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on the 
banks of the river Hetad, in Pannonia, tiiie lance of the Gepidae, the 
sword of tlie Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the 
light arms of the Heruli,’ and the heavy weapons of the Alani, en- 
countered or supported each other; and the victory of Ardaric was 
accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. 
Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and crown in the me- 
morable battle of Netad ; his early valour had raised him to the 
throne of the Acatzires, a Scythian people, whom he subdued; and 
his father, who loved the superior merit, would have envied the 
death, of Ellac (70). His brother Dengisich, with an army of Huns, 
still formidable in their flight and ruin, maintained his ground above 


(69) The curious circomsUncet of ibe death and fhoeral of Attila, are related by Jornandea (c. 49. 
p. 683, 684, 683.], aud were probably traoscribed from Priacus. 

(70) See ioroandes, de Rebus Oetim, e. 50. p. 68S, 686, 687, 688. His disiincUon of the ualkmal 
arms is enrioul and hmporlanl. Nam ibi admiraadum roor fuisae spectaculam, ubi ceroere erat 
euncUs, pugoaDtem Go^am ense fureatem, Gepidam in vulnere suorum oucta teb fraugentem, 
Suovum pode, Uunnum sagitta pnosomere, aUimia gravi, Hetmlnm leai, amatura, aciom iutniere. 
I am not prectady informed of the tituaiion of the xiver Netad. 
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fifteen years on Iho banks of the Danube. The palace of Attila, 
with the old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the 
Euxine, became the seat of a new power, which was erected by 
Ardaric, king of the Gepida;. The Pannonian conquests, from " 

Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths; and the 
settlements of the tribes, who had so bravely asserted their native 
freedom, were irregularly distributed, according to the measure of 
Uicir resiiective strength. Surrounded and oppressed by the multi- 
tude of his father’s slaves, tho kingdom of Dcngisich was confined 
to the circle of his waggons ; his desperate courage urged him to 
invade the Eastern empire; he fell in battle; and his head, ignomi- 
niously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited a grateful spectacle 
to the people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or supersti- 
tiously believed, that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was destined 
to perpetuate the glories of his race. The character of that prince, 
w ho attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Dcngisich, 
was more suitable to the declining condition of tlie Huns; and Ir- 
nac, with his subject hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser 
Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed' by a torrent of new Bar- ^ 

barians, w ho followed the same road w hich their own ancestors had « 

formerly discovered. The Geougen, or Avares, whose residence is 
assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of the ocean, ini|>elled 
the adjacent tribes; till at length the Igours of the North, issuing 
from the cold Siberian regions, which produce the most valuable 
furs, spread themselves over the desert, as far as the Boristhencs 
and the Caspian gates; and finally extinguished the empire of tho 
Huns (71). 

Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern em- viienUDun 
pire, under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friendship, 
without forfeiting the esteem, of the Barbarians. But the emperor 
of the West, the feeble and dissolute Yalentinian, who had reached 
his thirty-fifth year without attaining the age of reason or courage, 
abused this apparent security, to undermine the foundations of his 
own throne, by tlie murder of the patrician Aetius. From the in- 
stinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man who was uni- 
versally celebrated as the terror of tho Barbarians, and the support 
of tho republic;* and his new favourite, the eunuch Hcraclius, 

(71] Ttro modmi bistorUnt have thrown nrnch new light on the ruin ao<] division of the empire 
of Attila. If. de Boat, by bis laborious and minute diligence (tom. viii. p. 63—94.) t and 

U. de Guigoes, by hU extraordinary knowledge of Uic Cbiocsc language and writers. See Hist, des 
Hons, tom. ii. p. 31& — Sl9. 

* Tbe praises awarded by Giblton to the eba- of the barbarians : it is by no meant clear that 
neter of Aelins have been animadverted npon bewasnol**]oaoceot”of any treasonable designs 
with great severity. ( See Hr. Herbert's Attila, agaiost TalentinHiD. If tbe early acts oT bit life, 
p. 391.) 1 am not aware that Gibbon bat dls* tbe iutrodocUoo of tbe Hans into Italy, and of 

aemUed or palliated any of tbe crimes or treasons tbe Vandals into Africa, were among the proil> 
of Aetins; but his position at tbe time of bis mate causes of the min of tbe empire, bis murder 
murder, was cerlainiy that of tho preserver of was the signal for its almost immediate downfal. 
the empire, tbe conqueror of the most dangeroos — H. 
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awakened the emperor from Ihe supine lethargy, which might be 
disguised, during the iife of Placidia (72), by the excuse of filial 
piety. The fame of Aetiiis, his wealth and dignity, the numerong 
and martial train of Barbarian followei^, his powerful dependents, 
who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentins, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor’s 
daughter, had raised him above the rank of a subject. The am- 
bitious designs, of which he was secretly accused, excited the fears, 
as well as the resentment, of Valentinian. Aetius himself, sup- 
ported by the consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps 
his innocence, seems to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet 
behaviour. The patrician offended his sovereign by an hostile de- 
claration; he aggravated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, 
with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and alliance; he pro- 
claimed liis suspicions, he neglected his safety; and from a vain 
confidence that the enemy, whom he despised, was incapable even 
of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in the palace of 
Romo. Whilst he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the 
marriage of his son, Valentinian, drawing his sword, the first sword 
ho had ever drawn, plunged it in the breast of a general who had 
saved his empire : his courtiers and ennuchs ambitiously struggled 
to imitate tlieir master; and Aetius, pierced with an himdred wounds, 
fell dead in the royal presence. Boethius, the Pnetorian prsfect, 
was killed at the same moment, and before the event could be di- 
vulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned to the 
palace, and separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately com- 
municated by the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his 
allies. The nations, who were strangers or enemies to Aetius, ge- 
nerously deplored the unw'orthy fate of a hero : the Barbarians, who 
had been attached to his service, dissembled their grief and resent- 
ment: and the public contempt, which had been so long enter- 
tained for Valentinian, was at once converted into deep and uni- 
versal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of 
a palace; yet the emperor was confounded by the honest reply of a 
Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit. I am 
“ ignorant, sire, of your motives or provocations; I only know, 
“ that you have acted like a man who cuts off his right hand with 
“ his left (73).” 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and fre- 

(T2) liacidk died at Rome, November 2T, A. D. 460. She wm buried ftt Ravenna, where her ae- 
pulckfu, aod even her eorpse. Mated in a chair of erp ma wood, were preoervrd for ages. The em* 
proMreceivod many comptlmaoU fron the orthodox tdergy ; and St. Peter Chrvsologvs assured her, 
ikaihcr Mai for the Trioitt bad been reeompeviaed by an angust trinilyof children. SecTiUcmool, 
Ui»i.des Bmp. tom. vi. p. 

(72) Aelinm Placidut macuvH lemivir amenn, it the etpre mt on of Sidonhit (Panogyr. AviL 369.). 
The poet know the world, umd was not ioolined to Salter t minitter who Ind injured or dugrao^ 
AtUiu aod Majorian, the lucccMve beroet of his tong. 
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quent visits of Valentinian; who was consequently more despised 
at Rome tlian in any other part of his dominions. A reiniblican 
spirit w as insensibly revived in the senate, as their authority, and 
even their supplies, became necessary for llio support of his feeble 
government. The stately demeanor of an hereditary monarch of- 
fended their pride; and tins pleasures of Valentinian w'ere injuriotis 
to the peace and honour of noble families. The birth of the em- 
press Eudoxia was e<iual to his own, and her charms and tender 
atTection deserved those testimonies of love, which her inconstant 
husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Petronius 
Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family, who had been 
twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife: her 
obstinate resistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian; 
and ho resolved to accomplish tliem, citlier by stratagem or force. 
Deep gaming was one of tlie vices of the court : tlie cmiMsror, who, 
by chance or contrivance, had gained from Maximus a considerable 
sum, unconrteously exacted his ring as a security for tlie debt; and 
sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, w itli an order, in her hus- 
band’s name, Uiat sho should immediately attend the empress Eu- 
doxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her 
litter to the Imperiai palace; the emissaries of her impatient lover 
conducted her to a remote and silent bed-chamber; and Valentinian 
violated, without remorse, the laws Of hospitality. Her tears, when 
she returned home; her deep affliction; and lier bitter reproaches 
against a husband, whom she considered as tho accomplice of his 
own shame, excited Maximus to a just revenge; tlie desire of re- 
venge was stimulated by ambition ; and he might reasonably as|>ire, 
by tlie free sullrage of the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested 
and despicable rival. Valentinian, who supposed that every hu- 
man breast was devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, 
had imprudently admitted among his guards several domestics and 
followers of Aetius. Two of these, of Barbarian race, were per- 
suaded to execute a sacred and honourable duty, by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid courage did 
not long expect a favourable moment. While Valentinian amused 
himself in Uio field of Mars, witli the spectacle of some military 
sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with drawn weapons, dis- 
palclied the guilty Ueraclius, and stabbed tho emperor to the heart, 
writhout the least opposition from his numerous train, who seemed 
to rejoice in tho tyrant’s death. Such was tlie fate of Valentinian 
tho Third (74), the last Roman emperor of the family of Theodo- 

(M| With rfgard lo tlie cause and clrennMaMes of the deaths of Aetioi and Valentinian, onr in- 
fonnatioii is dark and impcrrcct. Procopius (do Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 4. p. IM, 181, 188.| is a fabn- 
lois wnler for the eveeU which precede bis own memory. His narratiTC most therefore be supplied 
••d corrected by five or six Chrouidet, nooe of which were compotod i> Rome or Italy , and which 
rei only expreas, in broken seotenoea, (he popular romoon, u (hey were cooreyed to 6«oI. Spain, 
Africa, ConstanUnoplc, or Alcxaodriai 
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siu8. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his cousin 
and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, 
the innocence, which alleviate, in their characters, the want of spirt 
and ability. Valentinian was less excusable, since he had passions, 
without virtues : even his religion was questionable ; and thou^ he 
never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalised the pious 
Christians by his attachment to the profane arts of magic and di- 
vination. 

sjinpiottitof As early as the time of Cicero and Yarro, it was the opinion of 
‘*'roni!°‘' the Roman augurs, that the twelve viUtures which Romulus had 
seen, represented the twelve centuries, assigned for the fatal period 
of his city (75). This prophecy, disregarded perhaps in the season 
of health and prosperity, inspired the people with gloomy appre- 
hensions, when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace and 
misfortune, was almost elapsed (7^ ; and even posterity must ac- 
knowledge with some surprise, that the arbitrary interpretation of an 
accidental or fabulous circumstance, has been seriously verified in 
the downfal of the Western empire. But its fall was announced 
by a clearer omen than the flight of vultures : the Roman govern- 
ment appeared every day less formidable to its enemies, more 
odious and oppressive to its subjects (77) . The. taxes were multi- 
plied with the public distress ; oeconomy was neglected in propor- 
tion as it became necessary ; and the injustice of the rich shifted the 
unequal burden from themselves to the people, whom they de- 
frauded of the indulgences that might sometimes have alleviated 
their misery. The severe inquisition which conGseated their goods, 
and tortured their persons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to 
prefer the more simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly to the 
woods and mountains, or to embrace the vile and abject condition 
of mercenary servants. They abjured and abhorred the name of 
Roman citizens, which bad formerly excited the ambition of man- 
kind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul, and the greatest part of 
Spain, were thrown into a state of disorderly independence, by the 
confederations of theBagaudse; and the Imperial nainisters pursued 


(7S) This iDtorpretalioa of Tettiiu, a celebrated augoT} was quoted bj Tarto, in the XTiUlh book 
of liis .\iiliqaitics. Censorious, ilc Die Kalali, c. 17. p. 90, 91. edit. Uavercamp. 

(76} According to Tarro, the twelfth century would expire A. B. 447. but the uncertainty of the 
true icra of Rome might allow some latitude of ajiticipatioo or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian 
[ dc Bell. Cciico, 265.) and SidoniuA ( in Fanegyr. Avit. 357. ), may be admitted as fair witnesses of 
tbc popular opinion. 

Jam repnlantannos, Intcrceptoqmvolala 
Valturis, inciduni properaiis siecula metis. 


Jam prope fata tui bissenas Tultoris alas 
Implcbant; sets namque tuQS, sets, Roma, labores. 

See Dubos, nist. Critique, tom. i. p. 340—346. 

(77) The fifth book of SaUian is filled with palbcUc laroenlatioos, and Tehemeot iovectires. His 
Immoderate freedom series to prove tbc weakness, as well as the corruptioD, of ibe Roman govern' 
ment. His book was publisbed after ibe loss of Africa (A. B. 439.), and before Attih's war (A. 
B. 451.). 
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with proscriptive laws, and ineflectual arms, the rebels whom they 
had made (78). If all the Barbarian conquerors had been annihi- 
lated in the same hour, their total destruction would not have re- 
stored the empire of the West : and if Rome still survived, she sur- 
vived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Sftck of Borne by Gonieric, Ring of the Tandeto. — Hia naval Depredaliona. — Succession 
of the Iasi Emperors of ibc West, Maximus, Aviius, Majorian, Severus, Anthemius, 
OlybrUis, Glycerius, Nepos, .Auguslulus. — Total Extinction of the Yfeslerti Empire. ■>- 
Beign of Odoacer, the flrst Barbarian King of Italy. 

The loss or desolation of the provinces, from the Ocean to the 
Alps, impaired the glory and greatness of Rome: her internal pros- 
perity was irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. The 
rapacious Vandals confiscated the patrimonial estates of ^he sena- 
tors, and intercepted the regular subsidies, which relieved the po- 
verty and encouraged the idleness of the plebeians. The distress 
of the Romans was soon aggravated by an unexpected attack; and 
the province, so long cultivated for their use by industrious and 
obedient subjects, was armed against them by an ambitious Barba- 
rian. The Vandals and Alani, who followed the successful stan- 
dard of Oenseric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days’ journey from Tangier 
to Tripoli ; but their narrow limits were pressed and confined, on 
either side, by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The dis- 
covery and conquest of the Black nations, that might dwell beneath 
the torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Genseric : 
but he cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to create a naval 
power, and his bold resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance. The woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaus- 
tible nursery of timber; his new sulqects were skilled in the arts of 
navigation and ship-building; he animated his daring Vandals to 
embrace a mode of w'arfare which would rendSr every maritime 
country accessible to their arms ; the Moors and Africans were al- 
lured by the hopes of plunder; and, after an interval of six centu- 

(78] The Baginds of SfMin, who fongbt pitched bxttles wHh the Ronan troops, are repeatedly 
moDlioQrd to the Chrooicle of Idatinr. Salvian has described tbeir distress and rebellioo io very 
forcible langnagc. Itaque oomen civinm Bomaoomm. . . oiioc iiltro repudiatur ac fugilur, nec vile 
tameo sed etiam abominabilc pceoe habetnr. ... Et bine est nt etiam hi qohad Barbaros noo con> 
fugiant, Barbari tamen esse cogiiotiir, scilicet nt est pars mogoa Bispanomm, et non fnioima Gallo* 
rnm. . . . De Bagandis Dime itiihi senno esi, qui per malos judices el cnientos ipoliati, afDicti, oecali 
postquam jus Bomans liltertalis amiieraut, etiam honorem Bomanl oominis perdidemol. . . . 

Tocamas reteltes, socamua perdKos quos esse conopuliaus crimiooaos. Dc Gobemat.' Dei, 1. v. 
p. 158, 159. 
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ries, the fleets that issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean. The success of the Vandals, the 
conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and the frequent descents 
on Ujc coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the motlier of 
Valentinian, and the'sister of Theodosius. Alliances were formed ; 
and armaments, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the 
destruction of the common enemy ; who reserved his courage to 
encounter those dangers which his policy could not prevent or 
elude. The designs, of the Roman government were repeatedly 
baffled by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent 
concessions ; and the interposition of his formidable confederate 
the king of tlie Huns, recalled the emperors from the conquest of 
Africa to the care of their domestic safely. The revolutions of the 
palace, which left the Western empire witliout a defender, and 
without a lawful prince, dispelled the ap|>rehensions, and stimu- 
lated the avarice, of Gciiseric. He immediately equipped a numer- 
ous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast anchor at Uie naouth of 
tlie Tiber, about three months after the death of Valentinian, and 
tlie elevation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 
ihcchtnctM The pVrvatc life of the senator Petronius Maximus (1), was often 
all(^ed as a rare example of human felicity. His birth was noble 
A “b'im illustrious, since he descended from the Aniejan family ; his 
Mini 17.' dignity was supported by an ample patrimony in land and money ; 
and these advantages of fortune were accompanied with liberal arts 
and decent manners, which adorn or imitate the inestimable gifts of 
genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was hospit- 
able and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, ho was 
surrounded by a train of grateful and obseciuious clients (2) ; and it 
is possible that among these clients, ho might deserve and possess 
some real friends. His merit was rewarded by the favour of the 
prince and senate: hie thrice exercised the office of Pr»torian pra*- 
fect of Italy; he was twice invested willi the consulship, and he 
obtained the rank of patrician. These civil honours were not in- 
compatible with the enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity ; his 
hours, according to the demands of pleasure or reason, were accu- 
rately distributed by a water-clock; and this avarice of time may be 
allowed to prove the sense which Maximus entertained of his own 
happiness. The injury which he liad received from tlie emperor 
Valentinian, appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet a 
])hilosophcr might have reflected, that, if the resistance of his wife 
had been sincere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 

(1) Sidoniu* ApolU»iri« ni« IhlrlMillh ppUUcor Ike KCOnd book, lo refaUlha paradox 

of his Crieod Serraoos, »ho ouKrtaiooi a liogular, Ihoiigb geoerool, ODtUniiasm for the deceased 
enperor. This episUe, wiUi some iadolgeoce, maj claim Ibe praise o» an clcgaiu composiUoo j and 
il ihrowi nuteb ligbl OD ibe character or IUxUdo*. u- irn • 

(2) Utentnm, pravia, pedi^ua, circumfim, populoiutw, a ibe Uaia which SWoahil hinuclf (U i. 
qiUl. 9.) stui^* to another senator of consular rank. 
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never be restored it she had consented to the will of the adulterer. 

A patriot would have liesitated before he plunged himself and liis 
country into tlioso inevitable calamities which must follow the ex- 
tinction of the royal house of Theodosius. The imprudent Maxi- 
mus disregarded these salutary considerations ; he gratified his 
resentment and ambition ; ho saw the bleeding corpse of Valenti- 
nian at his feet; and he heard himself saluted limperor by the * 
unanimous voice of the senate and people, hut the day of his in- 
auguration was the last day of his happiness. He was imprisoned 
(such is the lively expression of hidonius) in the palace; and after 
passing a sleepless night, he sighed tliat ho had attained tiio sum- 
mit of his wishes, and aspired only to doscend from the dangerous 
elevation. Oppresse<l by the weight of the diadem, he communi- 
cated his anxious thoughts to his friend and quaestor Fulgentius ; 
and when he looked hack with unavailing regret on the secure plea- 
sures of his former life, tlic emperor exclaimed, “ 0 fortunate Da- 
“ modes (3), lliy reign began and ended with the same dinner:” a 
well-known allusion, which Fulgehtius afterwards repeated as an 
instructive lesson fur princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours. Hit detUi, 
of w hich he had lost tire command, were disturbed by remorse, or il?’ 
guilt, or terror, and his tlirune was shaken by the seditions of the 
soldiers, the people, and lire confederate Barbarians. The mar- 
riage of his son Paladius with the eldest daughter of the late empe- 
ror, might tend to establish tire hereditary succession of his family; 
but the violence which he offered to the empress Eudoxia, could 
proceed only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. His own . 
wife, tire cause of these tragic events, had been seasonably removed 
by death ; and the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and to submit to the 
embraces of a presumptuous usurper, whom she suspected as the 
assassin of her deceased husband. These suspicions were soon jus- 
tified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus himself ; and he wan- 
tonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was still con- 
scious that she descended from a line of emperors. From the East, 
however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual assist- 
ance : her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her mother 
lauguislmd at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of 
Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her 
eyes tow'ards Carthage ; secretly implored the aid of the king of the 

(3) Districlu^ entis cni toper tmpia 

Cervico peodnl, bod dapei 

Dulcoin eltborebunl taporeo) : 

Kon avium cithara^que cantos 

Somoiim redocent. Ilnrat. CariD. >H. 1. 

SidoBios coBclado hit letter with (he story of Damocles, fwhich Cicero (Tascnlan. ▼. OOj 31.) bad to 
inimitably told. 
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Vandals ; and persuaded Gcnseric to improve the fair opportunity 
of disguising his rapacious designs by the specious names of ho- 
nour, justice, and compassion (i). Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shew n in a subordinate station, he was found incapable 
of administering an empire; and though he might easily have been 
informed of the naval preparations which were made on the oppo- 
' site shores of Africa, he expected with supine indifference the ap- 

proach of the enemy, without adopting any measures of defence, of 
negotiation, or of a timely retreat. When the Vandals disembarked 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the emperor was suddenly roused from 
his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling and exasperated multi- 
tude. The only hope which presented itself to his astonished mind 
was that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the senators to.imi- 
tate the example of their prince. But no sooner did Maximus ap- 
pear in the streets, than he was assaulted by a shower of stones : a 
Roman, or a Burgundian, soldier, claimed the honour of tlie first 
wound; his mangled body was ignominiously cast into the Tiber; 
the Roman people rejoiced in ’the punishment which they had in- 
flicted on the author of the public calamities; and the domestics of 
liudoxia signalised their zeal in the service of their mistress (5). 
aMknfHomc On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advaneed from 
v'iLina, puj"! of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a 
Roman youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed 
and venerable precession of the bishop at the head of his clergy (6). 
The fearless spirit of Leo, his authority and eloquence again mi- 
tigated the fierceness of a Barbarian conqueror: the king of the 
Vandals promised to spare the unresisting multitude, to protect the 
buildings from fire, and to exempt the captives from torture ; and 
although such orders were neither seriously given, nor strictly 
obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious to himself, and in some 
degree beneficial to his country. But Rome and its inhabitants 
were delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and Moors, 
whose blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. The pil- 
lage lasted fourteen days and nights; and all that yet remained of 
public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, w’as dili- 
gently transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils. 


(4) Notwiilidtanding the evidence of Procopias, Evsf^im, Idattns, Varcellinos, drc. the Icaroeil < 

Miiratori (Annali iritalia, tom. iv. p. 249.) doubts the reality of this invitation, and observes, wiii* 

great truth, Non si pu«» dir quanto sia facile i) popoio a sognarc c spacciar voci false.” But bisar* 
gumnoi, from the interval of time and place, is extremely feeble. The (igsvtluch grew' nrarCaclhagc 
were produced to the senate of Rome on the tliird day. 

(5) _ InHdoque libi Burgundio ducto 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi prinCipis inis. 

SidOD, io Panegvr. Avit. 442. 

A reinarkaMe line, which insinuates that Rome and Maximus were betrayed by tbeir Burgmidiao 
mercenaries. 

(6) The apparent success of pope Leo may be JustiGed by Prosper, and tbe //ufon'an Mi$ctUan.i 
but the improbable notion of Baronins (A. D. 455. No. 13.], that GeuscricsparcdlbcUirec apostolical 
churches, is not countenanced even by tlie doubtful teslimohy of the Liber Pontificalit. 
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the splendid relics of two temples, or rather of two religions, exhi- 
bited a memorable example of the vicissitudes of human and divine 
things. Since the abolition of Paganism, the Capitol had been vio- 
lated and abandoned; yet the statues of the gods and heroes were 
still respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze was reserved for 
the rapacious hands of Genseric (7). The holy instruments of the 
Jewish worship (8), the gold table, and the gold candlestick with 
seven branches, originally framed according to the particular in- 
structions of God himself, and which were placed in the sanctuary 
of his temple, had been ostentatiously displayed to the Roman 
people in the triumph of Titus. They were afterwards deposited 
in Uie temple of Peace; and at the end of four hundred years, the 
spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Carthage by a 
Barbarian who derived his origin from the shores of the Baltic. 
These ancient monuments might attract the notice of curiosity, as 
well as of avarice. But the Christian churches, enriched and 
adorned by the prevailing superstition of the times, afforded more 
plentiful materials fur sacrilege ; and the pious liberality of pope 
Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of 
an hundred pounds weight, is an evidence of the damage whidi he 
attempted to repair. In the forty-five years, ttiat had elapsed 
since the Gothic invasion,! the pomp and luxury of Rome were in 
some measure restored; and it was ditTicult either to escape, or to 
satisfy, the avarice of a conqueror,, who possessed leisure to collect, 
and ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. The Imiierial 
ornaments of the palace, the raagn'iliccnt furniture and wardrobe, 
the sideboards of massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly 
rapine: the gold and silver amounted to several thousand talents; 
yet even the brass and copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia 
herself, who advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon be- 
w'ailcd the. imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely 
stripped of her jewels; and the unfortunate empress, with her two 
daughters, the only surviving remains of tlie great Theodosius, was 
compelled, as a captive, to follow Uie haughty Vandal; who im- 
mediately hoisted sail, and returned with a prosperous navigation 
to Uie port of Carthage (9). Many thousand Romans, of both 


*1 

|7) Tito profusion of Catulus, llioftrsi who gill the roof of Oie Capilol, was not univcrKi'.ly approved 
|Plin. Hht. Xatar. xxsiit. 18.) ; l>at it was far excecalcil by l!ic emperor’s, aud ibc cxlcrual gilding of 
ibe lemple cost Domiliau I2,t)tw LalenU { 2,400.0(.HJf. ). The rtprestiens of Claudiaa and nti’iliiJs 
[luce itmula- . . fastiijia astris^ and confundanUfif. oa jos delubra micanlia rtsus] maniivslly 

prove, that ibis splendid covering was nol removed either by the Christians Or the Goths (see l)noal‘ts, 
Roma AQli<|Qa, 1. ii. c. 6. p. U shoold scorn that the roof of the Capilol was decorated witU 

gilt statues, and chariots drawn by foor horses. 

(8) Tbw carious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian Reland, de 
S|)oiii3 Tenipli llierosolyunlaui in Arcu Tiliano Roinx conspicuis, in l2mo. Trajccll ad Rhe- 
nuin, lfl6. 

(9) The vessrl which transported the relics of the Capitol was the only one of Uic whole nool that 
sulTcrcd shipwreck. If a higollod sophist, aPagan bigot, bad mcntiouctl the acclJoDt, he might have 
rejoiced, that this caigo ol sacrilege wa» lost in the sv'a. 
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sexes, chosen for s(nne useful or agreeable qualifications, reluctantly^ 
embarked on board tbo fleet of Genseric; and their distress was 
a^avated by the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, and the children 
from their parents. The charity of Deogratias, bishop of Car- 
thago (10), was their only consolation and support. He generously 
sold the gold and silver plate of the church to purchase the freedom 
of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, and to assist the wants 
and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose health was impaired 
by the hardships which they had suflered in their passage from 
Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious churches were con- 
verted into hospitals : the sick were distributed in convenient 
bods, and liberally supplied witli food and medicines; and the aged 
prelate repeated his visits both in the day and ni^t, with an assi- 
duity that surpassed his strengtii, and a tender sympathy which 
enhanced the value of his services. Compare this scene with the 
field of Cannn ; and judge between Hannibal and the successor of 
St. Cyprian (11). 

ne emperor The deaths of Actius and Yalcntinian had relaxed the ties which 

a*d‘* 4 S 5 . Barbarians of Gaql,iin peace and subordination. Th» 

July JO. sea-coast was infested by the Saxons; the Alcinanni and the Franks 
advanced from the Rhine to the Seine; and the ambition of the 
Gotha seemed to meditate more extensive and permanent conquests. 
The emperor Maximus relieved himself, by a judicious choice, 
from the weight of these distant cares ; he silenced the solicitations 
of his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and promoted a stran- 
ger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus (12), 
the stranger, . whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from 
a wealthy and honourable family in the diocese of Auvergne. The 
convulsions of the times urged him to embrace, with the same ar- 
dour, the civil and military professions ; and the indefatigable youth 
blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence with the exer- 
cise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life were laudably 
spent in the public service ; he alternately displayed his talents in 
war and negotiation ; and the soldier of Aelius, after executing the 
most important embassies, was raised to the station of Prc'ctorian 
praefcct of Gaul. Either the merit of AvitO| excited envy, or his 
moderation was desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an 
estate, which he possessed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. A co- 


(1^ Scfl Vidor VitPDsis, do Persecut. Tandal. I. 1, c. B. p. II, W. edit- Bninart. DeogratiM go* 
Tern^ tbo church of Carthago onljr threo rears. If he had not been pmately boried, bis corps® 
Would liavc bocD torn piooomoal bj the mad devotion of the fioople. 

(11) The general evidence for the death of Mailmas, and the nek of Home by the Vandalc, U 
comprised in Sidonius ( Panegyr. Avit. 441 — 450-}, Proeo^uw ( do BeH. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 4, p. IW, 
189. and I. ii. c. 9.p. 255.], Etagritis (I. ii.c.7.], Jomandes (dc Reb. Gcticis, c. 45- p- 671.}, and the 
Chroniclex of Idattns, Prosper, Harcoilinns, and Theo^thanes, ouder the proper year. 

(12) The private lib' and elevation of AViius must be deslacod, with becoming suspicion, from the 
panegyric pronounced by Sidonius ApolUnaris, his snbjcct, and his soo-indaw. 
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pious stream, issuing from the mountain, and falling headlong in 
many a loud and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly seated on 
tile margin of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, the summer 
and winter apartments, wre adapted to the purposes of luxury and 
use; and the adjacent country afforded the various prospects of 
woods, pastures, and meadows (13). In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of hus- 
bandry, and the society of his friends (14.), ho receivcd.the Imperial 
diploma, which constituted him master-general of the cavalry and 
infantry of Gaul. He assumed the military command ; the barba- 
rians suspended their fury; and whatever means he might employ, 
whatever concessions ho might bo forced to make, the people en- 
joyed the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul de- 
pended on the Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive to 
his dignity than to tho public interest, did not disdain to visit 
Toulouse in tho character of an ambassador. He was received 
with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the king of the Goths; but 
while Avitus laid tho foundations of a solid alliance with that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence, that the 
emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by 
the Vandals. A vacant throne, which he might ascend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition (15); and the Visigoths were 
easily persuaded to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. 
They loved the person of Avitus; they respected his virtues; and 
they were not insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, of 
giving an emjieror to the West. Tho season was now approaching, 
in which the annual assembly of the seven provinces was held at 
Arles ; their deliberations might perhaps be influenced by the pre- 
sence of Theodoric, and his martial brothers; but their choice would 
naturally incline to the most illustrious of their countrymen. Avi- 
tus, after a decent resistance, accepted the Imperial diadem from 
the representatives of Gaul ; and his election was ratified by the ac- 
clamations of the Barbarians and provincials, 'fhe formal consent 
of Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited and obtained : but 
the senate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent cala- 

(l3) After the example of tbc younger Plinv, Sliloniai (I. ii. C. ?.] bas laltoorM the floritl, |>roIix, 
and obscore doscriplion of bir villa, which bore the name (Aeifotsiim}, and had been ibe property 
of Avitoa, Tbo prociae aitaation U not aaoertaiood. Cooiull however the notes of Savaroa and 
Sirmond. 

(M) Sidonius { I. ii. epiat. 9.) has described Ibc couDtrv life of tbe Gallic noblea, ia a visit which 
he made to his frieeda, whose estaU^were in the noighbourhood ofNisines. The morning-hours 
were spent in the sphwrisSsrimis, or leDDis-conrt ; or in the library, which was famished with 
[Mtin authors, profane aad roUgious; tho former for tbe men, tbe latter for the ladies. The table 
was twice stTved, at dinner and supper, with hot meal {boiled and roast], and wine. Durieg the 
ifttpriBediate time, tbe eonpaoy tk^l, look the air oe borsebeck, and used ihe warm bath. 

(IS) Seventy Hoes of penegyric ( whieb describe the importonitv of Theo<lorie and of 

Gaol, Blroggling to overeniee iIm modest releeUnca of Avitoa, are blown away by three words of an 
honest historian. Romanum amHmt Imporium ( Greg. Turoo. 1. ii. c. 11. in tom. ii. p. 16S.]. 
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mities, submitted with a secret murmur to_the presomption of the 
Gallic usurper. 

ebtnettr of Thcotloric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had ao- 
kioif of the quired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder brother Toris- 
mood ; and he justiGed this atrocious deed by the design which his 
IM— «M. predecessor had formed of violating his alliance with the em- 
pire (16). Such a crime might not be incompatible with the vir-' 
' tues of a Barbarian ; but the manners of Theodoric were gentle and 
humane; an4 posterity may contemplate without terror the original 
picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately observed, 
in the hours of peace and of social intercourse. . In an epistle, 
dated from the court of Toulouse, the orator satisGcs the curi- 
osity of one of his friends, in the following description (17) : “ By 
“ the majesty of his appearance, Theodoric would command the 
I “ respect of those who are ignorant of his merit; and although he. 

“ is born a prince, his merit would dignify a private station. He 
“ is of a midde stature, his body appears rather plump Uian fat, 
“ and in his well-proportioned limbs agility is united with muscu- 

lar strength (18). If you examine his countenance, you will dis- 
“ tinguish a high forehead, large shaggy eyebrows, an aquiline 
“ nose, thin lips, a regular set of white teeth, and a fair com- 
“ plexion, that blushes more frequently from modesty than from 
“ anger. The ordinary distribution of hjs time, as far as it is ex- 
“ posed to the public view, may be concisely represented. Before 
“ day-break, he repairs, with a small train, to his domestic cha- 
“ pel, where the service is performed by the Arian clergy; but 
“ those who presume to interpret his secret sentiments, consider 
“ this assiduous devotion as the effect of habit and policy. The 
“ rest of the morning is employed in the administration of his 
“ kingdom. His chair is surrounded by some military ofllcers of 
“ decent aspect and behaviour : the noisy crowd of his Barbarian 
“ guards occupies the hall of audience; but they are not permitted 
“ to stand within the veils or curtains, that conceal the council- 
“ chamber from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are 
“ successively introduced: Theodoric listens with attenUon, an- 
“ swers them with discreet brevity, and either announces or delays, 

• “ according to the nature of their business, his Gnal resolution. 

“ About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne, and vi- 

(16) Isidore, arcUbisliop ol Seville, who was himsoir of ihc blood royal oI ibe Goths, acknuwlodges, 
and almost justilies (Hist. Gotb. p. 718.} ibc crime whidi ibcir slave JoroaoJes had basely diiaem> 
bled (c. 43. p. 673.]. 

(17) This ebboralo descriptidm (1. i. ep. il. p. — 7.) was dictated by some political motive. It was 

> designed Tor the public eye, and bad In^n shewn hy the friends of Sidonius, before it was inserted 

in ihecolloriion of b s ( pisllcs. Tbe lirst book was pubbsbod separately. See Tillemonl, Nemoiree 
Eccics. tom. xvi. p. i64. 

(18} 1 have suppi't'ssod , in thii portrait of Tlioodoric, several minute circumslances, and technical 
phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed intelligible, to those only wlio, like the oontemporariet 
of Sidonius, had frei|ueQted the markets where naked slaves were esposed to sale (Oubos, Hist. Cri* 
tiqup, tom. i. p. 404.) 
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“ sits, cither his treasury, or his stables. If he chuses to hunt, or 
“ at least to exercise himself on horseback, his bow is carried by a 
“ favourite youth; but when the game is marked, he bends it with 
“ his own hand, and seldom misses the object of his aim*: as a 
“ king, he disdains to bear arms in such ignoble warfare ; but as a 
“ soldier, he would blush to accept any military service which ho 
“ could perform himself. On common days, his dinner is notdif- 
“ ferent from the repast of a private citizen; but every Saturday, 
“ many honourable guests are invited to the royal table, which, on 
“ these occasions, is served with the elegance of Greece, the plenty 
“ of Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy (19). The gold or 
“ silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, than for the bright- 
“ ness and curious workmanship : the taste is gratified without 
“ the help of foreign and costly luxury ; the size and number of the 
“ cups of wine are regulated with a strict regard to the laws of 
“ temperance; and the resi>eclful silence that prevails, is inter- 
“ rupted only by grave and instructive conversation. After dinner, 
“ Theodoric sometimes indulges himself in a short slumber; and 
“ as soon as he wakes, he calls for tlie dice and tables, encourages 
“ his friends to forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when 
“ they freely express the passions, which are excited by the inci- 

dents of play. At this game, which he loves as the image of war, 
“ ho alternately displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, and 
“ his cheerful temper. If he loses, he laughs: ho is modest and 
“ silent, if he wins. Yet, notw ithstanding this seeming indiffer- 
“ ence)r his courtiers choose to solicit any favour in the moments 
“ of victory; and I myself, in my applications to the king, have 
“ derived some benelit from my losses (20). About the ninth hour 
“ (three o’clock) the tide of business again returns, and flows in- 
“ cessantly till after sunset, when the signal of the royal supper 
“ dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants and pleaders. At the 
“ supper, a more familiar repast, buflbons and pantomimes are 
“ sometimes introduced, to divert, not to olTend, the company, by 
“ their ridiculous wit: but female singers, and the soft eireminate 
“ inodes of music, are severely banislied, and such martial tunes 
“ as animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone grateful to the 
“ car of Theodoric. He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
“ guards are immediately posted at the entrance of the treasury, 
“ the palace, and the private apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged .Vvitus to assume the 
purple, he offered his person and his fprccs, as a faithful soldier of 

(19) Vide:is ibi elegantiam Gnecam, abimilaDliam Gallicanam ; celoritatem Italain; publicam poaa>^ 
pam, privaum diMgentianif regiam disciplinam. 

{^) Todc eliam ego aliqiiid obaecraturus folictier Tiocor, et oiihi labula peril ul cauta saUclur. 
Sidoniiu of Auvergoe wis noi a subject of Theodoric ; but he might 5c compeUeU to solicit cither 
justice or favour at the court of Toulouse. 
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HU the republic (21). The exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the 
world, tliat ho had not degenerated from the warlike virtues of his 
A. d 7 V 56 ancestors. After the establisliraent of the GoUis in Aquitain, and 
the passage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed 
their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired to the conquest of Spain, and 
threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman dominion. 
Tlie provincials of Garthagena and Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile 
invasion, represented their injuries and their apprehensions. Count 
Fronto was dispatclK'd, in tlie name of the emperor Avitus, with 
advantageous offers of peace and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed 
his weighty mediation, to declare, that, unless his brother-in-law, 
the king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he slmuld be obliged to 
arm in the cause of justice and of Romo. “ Tell him,” replied tlie 
haughty Rcchiarius, “ that I despise his friendship and his arms; 
“ but that 1 shall soon try, whether he will dare to expect my arrival 
“ under the walls of Toulouse.” Such a challenge urged Theo- 
doric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy : he passed the 
Pyri'nces at the head of the Visigoths : the Franks and Rurgundians 
served under his standard; and though he professed himself the 
dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately stipulatwl, for himself and his 
successors, the absolute possession of the Spanish conquests. The 
two armies, or rather the two nations, encountered each other on 
the banks of the river Urbicus, about twelve miles from Astorga ; 
and the decisive victory of the Goths apiieared for a while to have 
extirpated tlie name and kingdom of tho Suevi. From the field of 
battle Theodoric advanced to Braga, tlieir metropolis, which still 
retained the splendid vestiges of its ancient commerce and dignity {^) . 
His entrance was not polluted with blood; and the Gottis respected 
the chastity of their female captives, more especially of the conse- 
crated virgins : but the greatest part of the clergy and jMSople were 
made slaves, and even the churches and altars were confounded in 
tlie universal pillage. 'I’he unfortunate king of tlie Suevi had 
escaped to one of the ports of the ocean ; but the obstinacy of tho 
winds opposed his flight : he was delivered to his implacable rival ; 
and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected mercy, received, 
with manly constancy, the death which ho w'ould probably have 
inflicted. After this bloody sacrilice to policy or resentment, Theo- 
doric carried his victorious arms as far as Merida, the principal town 


(21) Thoxlnir biimdf hid give* t tolcma md lolonUrr (iromiie of Gdolilr, »IUdi wm mia- 
Mood both in G«ul aod Siva in. 

Romas saro, te duce, Amiciu, 

Principe ic, Miles. 

Sldon. Panegyr. Aril. 511. 


(n) Qusqve sinn polagl jactat ae Bra can divei. 

AusoD. de Claria Urbilms, p? MS. 

From the design of the king of the Sney i, U is evident that the navigation from Use poTto^Ca^m 
to the Mediterranean was known aod practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga, eantions y s 
along the coast, witbool daring to lose Uicmaelvcs in the Atlantic. 
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of Lnsitania, without meeting any resis&nce, except from the mi- 
raculous powers of St. F.nlatia; but he was stopped in the foil career 
of success, and recalled from Spain, before he could provide for the 
security of his conquests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he 
revenged his disappointment on the country through which he 
passed ; and, in the sack of Pollentia and Astoiga, he shewed him- 
self a faithless ally, as well as a cruel enemy. WTrilst the king of 
the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the name of AvKus, the 
reign of Avitus had expired ; and both the honour and the interest 
of Theodoric were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, whom 
he had seated on the throne of the Western empire (28) . 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and people, persuaded the ATiuu u 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to accept the iTAJs.- 
consulship for the ensuing year. On the first day of January, his 
son-in-law, Sidonius Apoliinaris, celebrated his praises in a pane- 
gyric of sit hundred verses; but this composition, though it was 
rewarded with a brass statue (2t»), seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion, either of genius or of truth. The poet, if we may 
degrade that' sacred name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign and 
a father ; and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was soon 
contradicted by the event. Avitus, at' a time when the Imperial 
dignity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and danger, indulged 
himself in the pleasures of Italian luxury; age had not extinguished 
his amorous inclinations; and he is accused of insulting, with 
indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wives he 
had seduced or violated (25). But the Romans were not inclined, 
either to excuse his faults, or to acknowledge his virtues. The 
several parts of the empire became every day more alienated from 
each other; and the stranger of Gaul Was the object of popular 
hatred and contempt. The senate asserted their legitimate claim 
in the election of an emperor; and their authority, which had been 
originally derived from the old constitution, was again fortified by 
the actual weakness of a declining monarchy. Yet even such' a 
monarchy might have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by 
the count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders of the Bar- 
barian troops, who formed the military defence of Italy. The daughter 
of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer ; but he 
was descended, on the father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi (26) : 

(23] Tbi» Sucvic war ia tbc moal aulbootic part of the Chronicle of Ittalins, wbn, as hialiop of Iria 
Flavia, was hina«ir a apectator and a sutfer^. 3oraaiKl«« (c* 44. p. 6TS, 676, 677.) baa expatiated 
with pleasure on the Gothic victorj. 

(24] In ooe of the porticoes or galleries bclongiog to Trajan’s library, anioo(t the statues of famous 
writers and orators. Siilon. Apoll. I. ix. cpist. 16. p. 234. Cann. viih p. 350. 

(25] Lnxiirioso agci'c volcns a senatoribna projeclus rat, U tbc concise expmsioD of Gregory of 
Tours ( 1. ii. c. xi. in torn. ii. p. 163.) An old Chronicle (in loro. ii. p. 649.) rocnlioiu an indecent 
jest of Avitus, wbic)i sttcros more applicable to Rome than to Treves. 

(26} Sidonius (Panegyr. Anlbcro. 3U2, dfc.) prais«*s the royal birth of Rkimor, the lawful bcir, M be 
cbuscs to insinuate, both of tbc Gothic and Sucvic kingdoms. 
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his pride, or patriotism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes 
of his countrymen ; and ho obeyed, with reluctance, an emperor in 
whose elevation he had not been consulted. His faithful and im- 
portant services against the common enemy rendered him still more 
formidable (27) ; and, after destroying, on the coast of Corsica, a 
fleet of Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer returned 
in triumph witli the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose 
tliat moment to signify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end; and 
the feeble emperor, at a distance fropi his Gothic allies, was com- 
pelled, after a short and unavailing struggle, to abdicate the purple. 
Ry the clemency, however, or the contempt, of llicimm (28), he was 
permitted to descend from the throne, to the more desirable station 
of bishop of Placentia ; but the resentment of the senate was still 
unsatislied; and their inflexible severity pronounced the sentence 
of his death. He fled tow'ards the Alps, with the humble hope, not 
of arming the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne (29). Disease, or the hand of the executioner, arrested 
him on the road ; yet his remains were decently transported to 
Rrivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed at the feet 
of his holy patron (30). Avitus left only one daughter, the wife of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law' ; lamenting, at the same time, the disappointment of his public 
and private expectations. His resentment prompted him to join, 
or at least to countenance, the measures of a rebellious faction in 
Gaul ; and the poet had contracted some guilt, which it was in- 
cumbent on him to expiate, by a new tribute of flattery to the suc- 
ceeding emperor (31). 

'the successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a 
great and heroic character, such as sometimes arise in a degenerate 


(27) Sec the Chronicle of Idatius. Joraandes (c. xlv. p. 678.) styles him, with some truth, vinuu 
^rcgium, cl peoc lutic in Italia ad rxercilum singiilarcm. 

(28) Parcens innoceoliac Aviti, U ihe compassionate, but oonlempluons, language of TIcinr Tun* 
nunensis (in Cbion. apud Scaligcr Euseb.). in another place, he calls him, \ir totius simplici- 
latis. This commepdatioD is more humble, but it is more solid and sincere, than the praises of 
Sidonins. 

(29) He sufTtirtxl, as it » supposed, in tlic persecution of Diocletian ( Tillemont, Mem. Eedes. tom. 
V. p. 279. 696.). Gregory of Tours, bis peouliar votary, bas dedicated to llie glory of Julian the 
Martyr, an entire book (dc Gloria Martyrum, I. it. in Max. Bibliot. Pairum, tom. xK p. 881— »7l. 
in v^liich be relates about liAy foolish miracles performed by bis -relics. 

(30) Grigory of Tours (I. ii. c. xL p. J68.) is concise, but correct, in the reign of his countryman. 
The words of Idatius, “ caret imperio, caret el vita, ” seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was 
violent i but it must have beeu secret, since Evagrius (I. U. c. 7.) could suppose, that he died of the 
plague. 

(31) After a modest appeal to the examples of his brethren, Tirgil and Horace, Sidonius honestly 
confesses the debt, aud promises pavment. 

Sic roihi diverso nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Jussisti placido Victor iit cssem animo. 

Serviat ergo tibi scn’ati lingua poeUc, 

AUjne meoi vliu: laus tua sit preiium. 

SidoD. A(>oll. Carm. ir: p. 308. 

See Dubos, Hist, Critique, tom. I. p. 448, 
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age, to vindicate the honour of Uic human species. The emperor ciarKiw 
Majorian lias deserved the praises of liis contemporaries, and of oC Majoriaa, 
posterity ; and tliesc praises may be strongly expressed in the -words ■*' 
of a judicious and disinterested historian : “ That he was gentle to 
“ his subjects; that he -was terrible to his enemies; and that he 
“ excelled in every virtue, all his predecessors who had reigned 
“ over the Romans (32).” Such a testimony may justify at least 
the panegyric of Sidonitis; and we may acquiesce in the assurance, 
that, although the obsequious orator would have flattered, with equal 
zeal, the most worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit of his 
object conlined him, on this occasion, within the bounds of truth (3.3). 

Majorian derived his name from his maternal grandfather, who, in 
the reign of the great Theodosius, had commanded the troops of the 
Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage to the father 
of Majorian, a respectable oflicer, who administered the revenues of 
Caul with skill and integrity ; and generously prcferre<l the friendship 
of Actius, to the tempting offers of an insidious court. His son, 
the future emperor, who was educated in the profession of arms, 
displayed, from hisearly youth, intrepid courage, premature wisdom, 
and unbounded liberality in a scanty fortune. He followed the 
standard of Aetius, contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes 
eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, 
or rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from the service (34) . 
Majorian, after tlie death of Actius, was recalled and promoted ; and 
his intimate connection with count Ricimer was the immediate 
step by which he ascended tho throne of the Western empire. 

During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the 
ambitious Barbarian, whose birth excluded him from the Imperial 
dignity, governed Italy, with the title of Patrician; resigned, to his 
friend, the conspicuous station of master-general of the cavalry and 
infantry; and, after an interval of some months, consented to the 
unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour Majorian had soli- 
cited by a recent victory over the Alemanni (35). He was invested 

(33) The wordit of Procopius (Icserre to bo transcribed j ovto{ y^p o MaVopTve^ ^v^Trocvrcc; 

Tov$ 'Kti'KQTs PufAstuv /3t$a9iA(vzoT<cf v^cpoti'pcdv ttpcT^ ‘K(^vr,X and afterwards, avnp 
Ta p.cy f(f Tob; ^erpto^ ycyovw^, ra tov; TroXc^tov; (dc Bell. 

Tandal. 1. L c. 7. p. 104.) ; a concise but coenprehenstre defiotlinn of royal virtue. 

(S3] The Pajicgyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end of the year 458, while the emperor 
was still ooDsnl. It has more art than geoins, and more labour than art. The ornaments arc false 
or trivial ; the expresaiOD is feeble and prolix : and Sidonint wants the skill to exhibit tho principal 
figure in a strong and distinct light. The private life of Majorian ocenpies about two hundred iin», 

107—305. 

(34) She pressed his immediate death, and was scarcely utisfied with hb disgrace. It shoold 
seem that Actius, like Belisarius and Hariborongb, was governed by bis wife ; whose fervent piety, 
thoogh it might work miracles ( Gregor. Toron. 1. ii. e. 7. p. 163.), was not incompatible with base 
and sangninary counsels. 

(35) The Alemanni bad passed tbe Rhatian Alps, and were defeated in the Catnpi Cenins, or 
Talley of Bellinzone, through which the Tesin Oows, in its descent from Mount Adula, to the Lago 
Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 100, 101.). Tbit hoasled victory over m'ne hundnd Bar> 
barians (Panegyr. Kajorieo. 373, &c.) betrays the extreme weokoeas oliuly. 
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with the purple at Ravenna ; and the epistle which he addressed to 
the senate, will best describe his situation and his sentiments. 

“ Your election, Conscript Fathers I and the ordinance of the most 
“ valiant army, have made me your emperor (36). May the pro- 
“ pitious Deity direct and prosper the counsels and events of my 
“ administration, to your advantage, and to the public welfare I For 
“ my own part, I did not aspire, 1 have submitted, to reign; nor 

should I have discharged the obligations of a citizen, if 1 had re- 
“ fused, w ith base and selfish ingratitude, to support the weight of 
“ those labours, which were imposed by the republic. Assist, 

“ therefore, llie prince whom you have made; partake the duties 
“ which you have enjoined; and may our common endeavours 
“ promote the happiness of an empire, whichl liave accepted from 
“ your hands. Re assured, that, in our times, justice shall resume 
“ her ancient vigour, and that virtue shall become not only in- 
“ nocent, but meritorious. Let none, except the authors tliem- 
“ selves, be apprehensive of delatioru (37), which, as a subject, I 
“ have always condemned, and, as a prince, will severely punish. 

“ Our own vigilance, and that of our father, Uie patrician Ricimer, 

“ shall regulate all military affairs, and provide for the safety of tlie 
“ Roman world, which we have saved from foreign and domestic 
“ enemies (38). You now understand the maxims of my govern- 
M ment: you may confide in the faithful love and sincere assurances 
“ of a prince, who has formerly been the companion of your life 
“ and dangers ; who still glories in the name of senator, and who 
“ is anxious, tliat you should never repent of the jud^enl which 
“ you have pronounced in his favour." The emperor, who, amidst 
the ruins of the Roman world, revived the ancient language of law 
and liberty, which T rajan would not have disclaimed, must have de- 
rived those generous sentiments from his own heart; since they 
were not suggested to his imitation by the customs of his age, or the 
example of his predecessors (39). 

The private and public actions of Majorian are very imperfectly 

(36) Imp^ratorem m<* factum, P. C. elecUoott mtra> arbilrio, et f6rtis«imi oxerdlw ordioatione 
agnosdie (Novell. Majorian. tit. ili. p. 34- ad Calcem Cod. ThcodtM.). Sidontus proclaims ibc uoa- 
nimous voieo of llio empire t 

Poslquam ordino \obis 

Ordo omnis rognom dcdcrat; pMu, cufiOt mtlaSf g 

Kt coUega siiuul. 336. , 

This language is aneient asd coosticoliooal ; aod we may observe, that the elgrgy were not yet con- 
sidered as a distinct order of the state. 

(37) Either dtlationes, or drlitiones, wotdd afford a tolerable reading; but tbero it omch more 
sense and spirit In the laUer, to wbich I bare therefore given the preference. 

(38) Ab extoroo bostc ct a domestica dado libcravimns : by the latter, Hajorian must nAemUnd 
the tyranny of Avitos ; whose death he eonaeqnently avowed at a merUoriena act. On thia ooeanon, 

Sidonlus is fearful 4nd obscure ; be describes the twelve Gscaars, the oationt of Africa, 4c. that be 
nay escape the dangerous name of Avitus (806 — 369.). 

(39) See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate (Movell. tK. Iv. p. 34. ). Tat the ex* 
pressien, repfwm nosSrum, bears aome taint of the age, aad does not mix kindly with the Word rtfr 
publicat which he fre<|uenily repeats. 
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known : but liis laws, remarkable (or an original cast of thought Bis salotary 
and expression, failbfiilly represent the character of a sovereign, 
wIk) loved his people, who sympathised in their distress, who had 
studied the causes of tlio decline of the empire, and who was ca- 
pable of applying (as far as such reformation was practicable) judi- 
cious and effectual remedies to the public disorders (kO). His re- 
gulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, or 
at least to mitigate, Uie most intolerable grievances. I. From the 
first hour of his reign, lie was solicitous (1 translate his own words) 
to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by the ac- 
cumulated weight of indictions and suficrindictions (kl). With this 
view, he granted an universal amnesty, a iinal and absolute dis- 
charge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, under any pre- 
tence, the fiscal oiDcers miglit demand from the people. This wise 
dereliction ‘of obsolete, vexatiou.s, and uiiprolitabic claims, im- 
proved and purified the sources of tlie public revenue; and the sub- 
ject, who could now look back witliout despair, might labour with 
hope and gratitude fur himself and for his country. 11. In Uie as- 
sessment and oollection of taxes Majorian restored the ordinary ju- 
risdiction of the provincial magistrates; and sup|ircssod the extraor- 
dinary commissions which had been introduced, in the name of the 
emperor himself, or of the Prastorian praefexts. The favourite ser- 
vants, wlto obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in their 
behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands : they affected to despise 
the subordinate tribunals, and Hiey were discontented, if their fees 
and profits did not twice exceed the sum which tliey condescended 
to ^ay into the treasury. One instance of their extortion w’ould 
apiK-ar incredible, were it not authenticated by Uie legislator him- 
self. They exacted tlie whole jiaymeot in gold : but they refused 
Uie current coin of tlie empire, and would accept only such ancient 
pieces as were stamped with the names of Faustina or the An- 
tonincs. The subject, who was unprovided with these curious 
medals, had recourse to the expedient of compounding with Uicir 
rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in the research, his imposi- 
tion was doubled, according to the weight and value of the money 
of former times (k2). 111. “ The municipal corporations (says the 

“ emperor), the lesser senates (so antiquity has justly styled them), 

“ deserve to be considered as the heart of Uie cities, and the si- 
“ news of the republic. And yet so low are they now reduced, 

(40) See the laws of Majoriao ( they are only Btoe in Bumbeff butrery loog aiul varitmsjf at the 
eod of the Tbeododao Code, NoveU. 1. iv. p. 92 — 37. Godefroy hat not givea aoj comnicnury od 
these additional pieces. 

(41) Fessas proviacJalium varia atquc nultiplici iribatomm exacUone lorluaas, et exlraordioariis 
Bs^liant solutioQum oneribus atthtas, &c. Novell. Hajoriao. tit. iv. p. 34. 

(43) The learacd Greaves ( vot. I. p. 329, 330, 931.) has fonDd,.by a diligent ioqoiry, that mtm 
of the Antonioes weigbed one hundr^ and eighteen, aod those of the hflh centBrj only sixty-eight, 

English gratDs. MajoiiaD gives currency to all gold coin, excepUsg only the Gallic soMut, from its 
deicleocy, not in the weight, but in the staoda^. 
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by the injustice of magistrates, and the venality of collectors, that 

many of their members, renouncing their dignity and their coun- 
« try, have takca refuge in distant and obscure exile.” He urges, 
and even compels, their return to their respective cities ; hut ho re- 
moves the grievance which had forced them to desert the exercise 
of their municipal functions. Tliey are directed, under the autho- 
rity of the provincial magistrates, to resume their ofiice of levying 
the tribute ; but, instead of being made responsible for the whole 
sum assessed on their district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they have actually received, 
and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. IVu But 
Majorian was not iijnorant, that these corporate bodies were too 
much inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression which they had 
sulTered ; and he therefore revives the useful ofiice of the defenders 
of cities. He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and' free assem- 
bly, some man of discretion and integrity, who would dare to as- 
sert their privileges, to represent tlieir grievances, to protect the 
poor from the tyranny of the rich, and to.jnform the emperor of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction of his name and 
authority. i > ,i 

The spectator, who casts a mournful view over the ruins of an- 
cient Rome, is tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and Van- 
dals, for the mischief which they had neither leisure, nor power, 
nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. The tempest of war might 
strike some lofty turrets to the ground ; but the destruction which 
undermined the foundations of those massy fabrics was prosecuted, 
slowly and silently, during a period of ten centuries; and the mo- 
tives of interest, that afterwards operated without shame or control, 
were severely checked by the taste and spirit of the emperor Majo- 
rian. The decay of the city had gradually impaired the value of 
the public works. The circus and theatres might still excite, but 
they seldom gratified. Hie desires of the people ; the temples, which 
had escaped the zeal of the Christians, were no longer inhabited, 
either by gods or men ; the diminished crowds of the Romans were 
lost in the immense space of their baths and porticoes; and the 
stately libraries and halls of justice became useless to an indolent 
generation, whose repose was seldom disturbed, either hy study or 
business. The monuments of consular, or Imperial, greatness were 
no longer revered, as the immortal glory of the capital : they were 
only esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and 
more convenient, than the distant quarry. Specious petitions were 
continually addressed to the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated 
the want of stones or bricks for some necessary service : the fairest 
forms of architecture Were loidely defaced for the sake of some pal- 
try, or pretended, repairs; and the degenerate Romans, who con- 
verted the spoil to their own emolument, demolished, with sacri- 
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legious hands, the labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had 
often sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a severe remedy 
to the growing evil (43). He reserved to the prince and senate the 
sole cognizance of the extreme cases which might justify the de- 
struction of an ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty pounds of 
gold (two thousand pounds sterling), on every magistrate who should 
presume to grant such illegal and scandalous licence, and threat- 
ened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate officers, 
by a severe whipping, and the amputation of both their hands. In 
the last instance, the legislator might seem to forget the proportion 
of guilt and punishment ; but his zeal arose from a generous prin- 
ciple, and Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those 
ages, in which he would have desired and desened to live. The 
emperor conceived, that it was his interest to increase the number 
of his subjects ; and that it was his duty to guard the purity of the 
marriage-bed : but the means which he employed to accomplish 
these salutary purposes are of an ambiguous, and perhaps exception- 
able, kind. The pious maids, who consecrated their virginity to 
Christ, were restrained from taking the veil till they had reached 
their fortieth year. Widows under tliat age were compelled to 
form a second alliance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest relations, or to the state. 
Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. The punishment 
of confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of 
adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, he might, by the 
express declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity (44). 

M hile the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured to restore the 


.. 1 . 


Uajoriao 


happiness and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms ofiK“X».'.a 


Censeric, from his character and situation, their most formidable 
enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the 
Liris, or Garigliano; but the Imperial troops surprised and attacked 
the disorderly Barbarians, who were encumbered w ith the spoils of 
Campania ; they were chased with slaughter to their ships, and 
their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the number of 
the slain (45). Such vigilance might announce the character of 
the new reign ; but the strictest vigilance, and the most numerous 
forces, were insufficient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy 


(43) The vchole edict (Horen. Vajoriao, tit. ri. p. 3S.) b enriOM. Antiqnannn aodmai dbiipatar 
** fpeciou cofislnictio; et at aliquid reporetur, magoa diniuQtar. HIdc jam occatio aaMilur, uv 

eitam aousqaisque priTalom aedificiuin cooatnieot, per graliam jodicam. . . . pnetamerc de po> 
** Hfcis locia neceaiarta, et traotferre boo dubiiet,” die. With e<t<iat teal, bot with lesa power, Pe> 
trarch, io the foarteeolh omtorj, repeated iheume complainU (Tie de Petrarqae, tom. i. 336, 33T.). 
If I prosecute ibb History, I shall oot be aomindfol of the deeliae and fall of the cify of Rone; an 
teteresliog ohject, to wbi<^ my plan was originally confined. 

(44) The emperor chidea the lesity of Rogatian, cnnsalar of Toscany, in a style of acrlmonioas ro- 
proof, which soonds almost like personal reaentmenl (Kovell. lit. is. p. 47.]. Tbe law of Majorian, 
which punished obstinate widdV^ was soon afterwards repealed by his auoeeasor Serenu ( HoveU 
Sever, tit. i, p. 37.) 

(45) Siddo. Panegyr. Majorian, 385 — 440. 
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from the depredations of a naval war. The public opinion had 
imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the genius of Majorian, 
Romo expected from him alone the restitution of Africa; and the 
design, which ho formed, of attacking tho Vandals in their now 
settlements, was tlio result of bold and jiKlioiotw policy. If the in- 
trepid emperor could have infused his own spirit into the youtli of 
Italy; if he could have revived, in tho lield of Mars, tho manly exer- 
cises in which he had always surpassed his equals; he might have 
marched against Genseric at the head of a Boman army. Such a 
reformation of national manners might bo embraced by the rising 
generation ; but it is the misfortune, of those ^incos who laboriously 
sustain a declining monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate ad- 
vantage, or to avert some impending danger, they are forced to 
countenance, and even to midtiply, the most pernicious abuses. 
Majorian, like tho weakest of his predecessors, was reduced to tlie 
disgraceful expedient of substituting Barbarian auxiliaries in tlie 
place of his unwarliko subjects : and his superior abilities could 
only be displayed in tho vigour and dexterity with which he wielded 
a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the liand tltat used it. 
Besides the confederates, who wore already engaged ill U»o servica 
of the empire, tho fame of lus liberality and v»Iobp attracted Uio 
nations of the Danube, the Boryslhencs, and perhaps of IheTanais. 
lyfany thousands of the bravest subjects of Atlila, the Gejiiike, tlio 
Ostrogoths, the Bugians, tlie Curguitdians, tho Siiea^i, Use Alani, 
assembled in the plains of Liguria ; and their formidable strength 
was balanced by their mutual animosities (46). They parsed tlie 
Alps in a severe winter. Tho emperor led the way, on foot, and 
in complete armour; sounding, with his long stalf, tlw depth of-Uid 
ice, or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who complained of 
the extreme cold, by the cheerful assurance, that tliey should be 
satisfied with the heat of Africa. Tim oitixens of Lyons liad pre- 
sumed to shut their gales : tlicy soon implored, and experienced, 
tlie clemency of Majorian. He vanquished Thoodoiic in the tidd; 
and admitted to his friendship and alliance a king whom ho had 
feund not unworthy ofliU arms. The beneficial, though precariuus, 
reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was Uie elToot of 
persuasion, as well as of force (47) ; and tho independent Bagaude, 
who had escaped, or resisted, Uic oppression of former reigns, were 
disposed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled 
with Barbarian allies; his throne was sup|H)rtcd by tho zeal of an 


(46) Tfin rovievr of flic an^ passage oT tito contain Ibe most toI«nl>kt paNag«»4f Mid 
Panegyric (470— S52.). V. dc Buat (lliil. iTos Pcuplcs,6ic. loin* viu. p.49~&5.) U a aiorQ ntisfactiWf 
commeniatur, than either Savaron or Sirmoiid. 

(47] Tx utv oTTAOt;, tx is Um ]mt aod forcible ilUUncUoo of Prisens (Excerpt. 4 

Legal, p. 4i.| in a short fVagiDCD^ which throws much light on the kklory of Majorian. Joroaodeft 
has supprc«.s(Hl the defeat and alliaom of the YisIgoitiS) which were solemnly proclaimed in GaUicia; 
and arc marked in the Chronido of Idatins. 
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afifeelion»ie people; but the emperor had foreseen, that it was im- 
possible, without a maritime power, to achieve the conquest of 
Africa. In lUo first Punic war, the republic had exerted such in- - 
eredible diligence, that, within sixty days after tlie first stroke of 
the axe had been given in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
gallies proudly rode at andjor in tl»e sea (48), Under circum- 
stances much loss favourable, Majorian equalled the spirit and per- 
severance of the ancient Homans, flie woods of tlie Apennine 
were felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ravenna and ^lise- 
nuin were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal 
contributions to tlie public service ; and llie Imperial navy of tliree 
hundred large gallies, willi an adequate proportion of lransi>ort8 
and smaller vessels, was collected in tlie secure and capacious har- 
bour of Carlhagona in Spain {ItO), The intrepid countenance of 
Majorian animated Ids troops with a confidence of victory ; and, if 
we might credit tlie historian Procopius, his courage sometimes 
hurried him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, 
with his own eyes, U*e state of the Yandals, he ventured, after dis- 
guising the colour of his hair, to visit Cartilage, in the character of 
his own ambassador : and Genseric was afterwards mortified by Uie 
discovery, that he liad entertaineil and dismisBcd the emperor of the 
Romans. Such an anecdote may bo rejected AS an improbable ficr- 
tion; but ii is a fiction which, would not have been imagined, un- 
less In the life of a hero (iiO). 

Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was suffi-ThoioaofXh 
ciently acipiainted with the genius and designs of bis adversMv. 

He practised liis customary arts of fraud and delay, but he practised 
them without suceesd.in His appUcations for peace became each 
hour more submissive, and perhai»s more sincere; but tlie inflexible 
Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim, tJiat Rome could not be 
safe, as long as Carthage existed in a liestila sUte. The king of 
Uie Vandals distrusted the valour of liis uativo subjects, who w ere 
enervated by the luxury of the Soutli (,51),} he suspected the fidelity 


fcrrtcJ IM» ; mi InSood Ae. «l»k uwacSna, m a « tditaiw. iho iiiM bofX of rolfliuiA 
devialcs loo mucli from llio probabln course of humau evcoU. 

[49J iQtcrea dupUci teiis dum lillore classoui 

.1 •> - tiil«fDOtopwro<|uuiMri,tiolitoiiioisin»iuor 

^yiv% tibip I ' ^ 

' ''■ Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian, 44i— 461. ,.l l 

tU aunbtt *f aWpB, wUch Pri»ai» Cifrd al 300, la urag'^««d, by an imJoBnm co»pari»ft »((• Uie 
neeu of Agame«oon, lerse^^ 8.‘p. 194. Wheu Gcusetic coodmlod hi. unVuo.o guest 

iau o« Caahige. Uso him cUdiud of iWt otm atMnl. lUioria* had t»ge4 to jellou 

lMk> nilk a UwX colour. ' y ■ 

(.,) I — gpoUisque polilM I 

' ImoioMis, tobur luiu jam poididsl ootne, 

Q«otlal»ilduiiip»»pM«ra4. 

Mauc^r. M0joriM,33O>i 

9e afterwards appUca to Genseric, uujusUj as it should seem, liis »iCM of to stoiocls. 
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ot the vanquished people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant; 
and the desperate measure, w'hich he executed, of reducing Mauri- 
tania into a desert (52), could not defeat the operations of Uie Ro- 
man emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on any part of 
the African coast. But Genseric was saved from impending and 
inevitable ruin by the treachery of some pow-erful subjects ; envious, 
or apprehensive, of their master’s success. Guided by their secret 
intelligence, he surprised the unguarded fleet in the bay of Cartha- 
gena ; many of the ships wwo sunk, or taken, or burnt; and the 
preparations of three years were destroyed in a single day (53). 
After this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists showed them 
superior to their fortune. The Yandal, instead of being elated by 
this accidental victory, immediately renewed his solicitations for 
peace. The emperor of the West, who was capable of forming great 
designs, and of supporting heavy disappointments, consented to a 
treaty, or ratlicr to a suspension of arms; in the full assurance 
that, before he could restore his navy, he should bo supplied with 
provocations to justify a second war. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to prosecute his labours for the public happiness; and, as he was 
conscious of his own integrity, he might long remain ignorant of 
the dark conspiracy which threatened his throne and liis life. The 
recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory w liich had dazzled 
the eyes of the multitude : almost every description of civil and 
military officers were exasperated against the Reformer, since they 
all derived some advantage from the abuses which ho endeavoured 
to suppress; and the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant pas- 
sions of the Barbarians against a prince whom he esteemed and 
hated. The virtues of Majorian could not protect him from the 
impetuous sedition, which broke out in the camp near Tortona, at 
the foot of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the Imperial 
purple : five days after his abdication, it was reported that ho died 
of a dysentery (5i) ; and the humble tomb, which covered his re- 
mains, was consecrated by the respect and gratitude of succeeding 
generations (55). The private character of MAjorian inspired love 
and respect. Malicious calumny and satire excited his indignation, 
or, if he himself were Oie object, his contempt: but he protected 

(53) He bnrnt the Tillages, and poisoned the springs (Prisens, p. 43.). Dnboi (HiiU CriUqne, tom. !• 
p. 475.) observes, tbitl tbe magaiines whtefa Uie Moors boried in tbe carik migiit escape his desirtac- 
tivc search. Two or three buodred pits arc semeUmea dug in the same place; and each pil oontamt 
at least four hundred hiuhcls of corn. Shaw's Travels, p. 13P. 

(53) Idatius, who was saTc in Gallicia from the power of Bicimer, boldly and honetW declarea, 
Tandali per prodilores admooiti, dfc. he dissembles, however, the name of the traitor. 

(54) Procop. dc Bell. Tandal. 1. 1. c. 8. p. 194. The testimony of Idalius is bir and impartial; 

Majorianum de Galliis Romam redenntem, el Romano imperio vel nomini res oecessarias ordinan- 

**tem, Ricbimcr livore perciUis, et iMidirntm consilio fultus, fraude interficit circomTentnm.** 
Some read Suetiorum, and 1 am unwilling to efface cither of the words, as they express tha different 
accomplices who noited in the conspiracy against Majorian. 

(55) Sec the Epigrams of Ennodius, Mo. cxxxv. inter Sirmond Opera, tom. 1. p. 1903. It is iat 
and obsenre; bat Ennodini was made bishop of Pavia fifty years alter tbe death of Majorian, aod 
his praise deserves credit and regard. 
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the freedom of ■wit, and, in the hours which the emperor gave to 
the familiar society of his friends, ho could indulge his taste for 
pleasantry, without degrading the majesty of his rank (56). 

It was not perhaps without some regret, that Ricimer sacrificed »idm« 
his friend to the interest of his ambition : but he resolved, in a se- 
cond choice, to avoid tlie imprudent preference of superior virtue and 
merit. At his command, the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed **‘-**^' 
the Imperial title on Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of 
the West without emerging from the obscurity of a private condi- 
tion. History has scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his eleva- 
tion, his character, or his death. Sevcnis expired, as soon as his 
life became inconvenient to liis patron (57] ; and it would be use- 
less to discriminate his nominal reign in the vacant interval of six 
years, between the death of Majprian, and the elevation of Anthe- 
mius. During that period, the government was in the hands of 
Ricimer alone; apd, although the modest Barbarian disclaimed tlio 
name of king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate army, 
negotiated private alliances, and ruled Italy ■Ritli the same inde- 
pendent and despotic authority, which ■was afterwards exercised 
by Odoacer and Theodoric. But his dominions were bounded by 
the Alps; and two Roman generals, Marccllinus and A!gidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the republic, by rejecting, with dis- 
dain, the phantom which l;c styled an emperor. Marcellinus still Beroiiof 
adhered to the old religion ; and the devout Pagans, who secretly 
disobeyed the laws of the chtirch and state, applauded his profound 
skill in the science of divination. But he possessed the more va- 
luable qualifications of learning, virtue, and courage (58) ; the study 
of the Latin literature had improved his taste; and his military 
talents had recommended him to the esteem and confidence of the 
great Aetius, in whose ruin he was involved. By a timely flight, 
Marcellinus escaped the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted 
his liberty amidst the convulsions of the Western empire. His vo- 
luntary, or reluctant, submission to the authority of Majorian was 
rewarded by the government of Sicily, and the command of an 
army, stationed in that island to oppose, or to attack, the Vandals; 
but his Barbarian mercenaries, after the emperor’s death, were 

(M) Sidoniui giret i tndiou accmiDt ( 1. K ppUt. xi. p. 25—31 .) of • mpper al Arles^ to wbicli 
he waa iovUed by Majoriao, a abort lime before his death. He had no inteolfoa of praising a 
deceased emperor: but a casual disiaterested remark, **8obrisit Augustus; nl erat, aiictoritato 
** sarTaUt com aroommuotool dodtaaat, jocl plenos, “ outweighs the six hnndred lines of his renal 
panegyric. 

(57) Sidonios (Pasegyr. Antbcm. 317.) dismitaes him to beaTcn t 

Anxerat Augustas natorai lege Severus 

IHvorem onmemra. 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the lime of Justinian, praises his piety, and fixes 
his residence at Home (Sirmoud, Not. ad Sidon. p. Ill, 113.]. 

(58) Tillemout, who is always scandalised by the virtues of loCdels, attributes this advaoUgeous 
portrait ot Marcellinos (which Suidas has preserved} to the partial zeal of some Fagan hisloriao (Hist, 
des Bmperenrs, tom. vi. p. 330.]. 
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tempted to revolt by the artful lil)erality ot Ricimer. At the head 
of a band of faithful follo\»ers, the intrqiid Marcellinus occupied 
tlic province of Dalmatia, afssumcd the title of patrician of the 
AVest, secured the lo^■o of his subjects by a mild and equiU4)le 
reign, built a fleet v\hich claimed the dominion oftlic Hadriatic, 
and »r and alternately alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa (39). j£gi- 
*?lal3!"' dius, the master-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who 
imitated, thelieroes of ancient Rome (GO), proclaimed his immortal 
resentment against the assassins of his beloved master. A bravo 
and numerous array Was attached to his standard; and, tliough he 
was prevented by the arts of Ricinner, and the arms of lira Visi- 
goths, from marching to the gates of Rome, he maintained his in- 
dependent sovereignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name of 
^dius respectable both in peace and war. Tlie Franks, who had 
punished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, elected the 
Roman general for their king; his vanity, rather Uiati his ambi- 
tion, was gratified by that singular honour ; and when the nation, 
at the end of four years, repented of the injury which they had 
offered to the Merovingian family, he patiently acqtiiesccd in the 
restoration of the lawful prince. The authority of dEgidius ended 
only with his life; and the suspicions of poison arid is6cret violence, 
which derived some countenance from the character of Ricimer, 
were eagerly entertained by the passionate credulity of the 
Gauls (61). 

vnt ot The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Western empire was 
thevindaii, feduced, was afUictcd, under the reign of Ricimer, by 

Ml— W7. incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates (62). In the 
spring of each year they equipped a formidable navy in the port of 
Carthage; and Genseric himself, though iri a very adianced age, 
still commanded in person the most important expeditions, llis 


(59) Procopius de Boll. TtntUI. I. 1. c. 6. p. 191 . Id various circnrasfaDm of the life of 
H is Dol easy to roeoadle the QMdt historUn wMi tW Laita Cbronidco of tfao titnes. 

(60) 1 must apply to iSgfdtos ibe praisee which Sldoaius ( Paotgyr. Majoriao^ 553.) bt'siows on a 
•Micleas iBoatpr^aeral, who commaitdod the rear*f;oard ^fllajoriaB. Idatius, from pohlic report, 
•omiMiHl* bis ClirisUan ps«ly; apd PrTscas laenUous (p. 41L) his nilUary-virtoos. 

(61) Orrg. Turou. U ii. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 168. The Pcre Daoicl, whoso ideas were superficial 

and modero, has started somcobieclioBa agaiost the story ofChilderte (lllat. de France, torn. i. Pr^ 
ftoe Uistori(]ue, p. lucvhi. die.) t but they tuve been thirly satisfied by Didtos (Hist. Critiqoo, ten. i. 
p, 460 — 510.), and by two authors who disputed the prize of the Academy of Soissoos (p. 13l — 17T. 
SIO— 339.). With regard to the term of Childeric's oxile, it it necessary either to prolong the Bfo 
ef.ARidi«s beyond tbndtteassignedby thwClvoiMtoof Idafivi; •rtoonmet the lest of Gregory, 
by readiu^ qsMnoanno, inslead ofoeteao. , 

(62) The naval war of GeAserieisdescribed by PrisectsfExeerpte lef^ttieo. Pfocopins fde 

Bell. ▼aodd. 1. i. c. S. p. I69, 190. and c. 22. p. 228. ), Victor Viteosia ( dc PerscHmi. Vandal. 1. i« 
e. 17. and Ruioart, p. 467 — 481. ), and in the ihrae panegyrics of Sidonius, whose chronological 
order is absurdly transposeil in the editions both ofSavaroo aadSirasand. (Avit. Canh. vii. 441— 
ttl. Majorian. Cam. T. 327— 350. 385 — 440. Aathein. Cam. ii. 348— 386.) In one passage the 
poet teams iaspiced by his subject, and expresses a strong idea, hy a lively image : 


— Bine Taodalos liosiis 
Grg*l ; ot in nosuom mmserasa chMSC' quatasBir 
Wlisat exetdiam; eonvenoque ordinc Pali 
Torrida Caocaseos infert mibi Byrsa furores. 
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designs were concealed w ith impenetrable secrecy, till the moment 
tliat ho hoisted saiL When he was asked by liis pilot, what course 
he should steer; “ Leave the determination to the winds (replied 
“ the Barbarian, witl> imous arrogance) ; they w ill transport us to 
“ the guilty const, whose inhabitants have provoked the divine 
“ justice but if Gcnseric himself deigned to issue more precise 
orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. The 
Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, 
Campania, Lucania, lifultiiim, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
Epirus, Greece, and Sicily : they were tempted to subdue the island 
of Sardinia, so advantageously placed in the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and their arms spread desolation, or terror, from the co- 
lumns pf Hercules to the mouUi of Uie Wile. As they were more 
ambitious of spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified 
cities, or engaged any regular troops ia the open field. But the 
celerity of tlieir motions enabled them, almost at the same time, to 
threaten and to attack the most distant objects, which attracted 
their desires; and as they always embarked a sufficient number of 
horses, they had no sooner landed, than they swept the dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. Yet, notwitlistanding the 
example of their king, the native Vandals and Alani insensibly 
declined this toilsome and perilous warfare ; the hardy generation 
of the tirst conquerors was almost extinguished, and their sons, 
who were born in Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which had been acquired by the valour of Uieir fathers. Their 
place Was readily supplied by a various multitude of Moors and 
Homans, of captives and outlaws ; and those desperate wretches, 
who had already violated the laws of their country, w'cre the most 
eager to promote the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genscric. In the treatment of his unhappy prisoners, he sometimes 
consulted his avarice, and sometimes indulged his cruelly; and the 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zant or Zacynlhus, 
whose mangled bodies ho cast into Ute Ionian sea, was imputed, 
by the public indignation, to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations; but the 
war, which the king of the Vandals prosecuted against the Roman 
empire, was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. The 
widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, w horn he had led captive from Romo ^ 
to Carthage, was the sole heiress of the Theodosian liouse; her 
elder dauglitcr, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his 
eldest son ; and the stern father, asserting a legal claim, which could 
not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just proportion of the 
Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at least a valuable, compen- 
sation, w as ofiered by the Eastern emperor, to purchase a necessary 
peace. Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Placidia, were honour- 
ably restored, and the fury of the Vandals was confined to the 
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limits of the Western empire^ The Itsdians,: 4estttute<of avnaval 
force, which alone was capable of piroteoting their coasts, implored 
the aid of tbemore fortunate oatioos^f the East; who had formerly 
acknowledged, in peace and war, tbe<supremaoy of Kome. But 
the perj^ual division of the two emfnres had alieoated their interest 
and their inclinations; the faith of & rebent treaty was alleged; and 
the Western Romans, instead of, arms and:Shipf,.oould>only obtain 
the assistance of . a cold and Inei&ctiial modiMion,,, ,Tbe hauifd’^ty 
Ricimer, who had long struggled with the difficulties of his situation, 
was at length reduced to address the throne ofiConstaAtiao|[de^.ht 
the humble language of aEubject;, and Italy submitted, as the price 
and security of the alliance, to, accept a master . from the choice of 
the emperor of the £ast(63). , ilt is not the purpose, of> the preseibt 
chapter, or even, of .the present roluine, to oontinijo the distinct 
series of the Byzantine history; but a concise mew of the rei^ and 
character of the emperor Leo, may explain the last) efiorto' that were 
attempted to save the faffing empire of the(W 08 t( 6 k)«uoi:,r ' . >«w 
i™. emneror Siuco tho death ; the younger Theodosiiis, the .domestic repose 

orthcP,a.t, of.Constantioople-bad: neiKgi heeniintorruft^ :by<|Warioc factioii. 

457 — 474 . Pulcheria bad.bestowed.her> band;iiandith 6 .sccptreiof,the East, on 
the modest ivirtue of Maniants he gratchffiyiimyeretumd her, august 
rank aod<virgm chastity},and, after herdmth, heigaT« his people 
the example lOf the religious. worship,, that wasdacutotthe m^nory 
of the Imperial saint ( 68 ). i;. Attentive to the prosperityiiof his own 
dominions, Marcian seemed to behold^wUh indiiTecence, the mis- 
fortunes of Rome; and the obstinate refusaLiof a iteavOfandi octire 
princojvto drawc bis sword against the Yandals, wiae ascribed to,a 
secret promise, which. had formerly. bean- eiactod fromihim’ when 
he was a captive in the piewerotflcBseric (« 6 )..|otI 1 io, death of Man- 
oiani.after a reign, of seven.iyears, .would .have exposed the. East to 
the .darker lOf a popular elecUod ; if the superior; weight of a single 
family had not been able to.incline the balance in favow'of the can- 
dulato whose intoric^tthey.supperted. f^The fwtrieianfiAspar might 
have placed the diadem onfusiownihead, iffaewould bavetsubscribed 

'' ' ' .l-tl:.' . 'I .iriiVCi <|I ,.-''.1. 

, (63) The poel binpsoKU compc^lled to wknoKlcSge llw Sutras of-BwiAur: , 

Fradorea inviotui Bicimer, quem publics /aU »t (ji • , , 

Bespiciuot,j>roprto solm vix JfartercpeUU ' ' - • > Mi -.ihi- -r . 

Finitani par rara vagum ->~- 

Jlaly addreeaea ber complaint to the Tyber, and Rome, at the solicHatiOD of the river^od, transporU 
licnclf id Coastaetinople, renounces her aneimt dainis, and iaiplorcs the friendship of Aurora, the 
goddess of the Bast. Tbia fobnleas nuchiacry, which tlie genius of Claudian had used a»d abueed, 
is the constant and miserable rcsourtfe of the mase of Sidonitu. 

[64) The original ambors of the reigns ornarciao, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to some imperfect 
fragments, whose deiiciencies most bo supplied from the more recent compilations of Tbeophnnes, 
Zonaras, and Cedreous. 

{65} St. Pulcheria died A. D. 453, four years before her nomine) husband ; and her fesiittl U 
celebrated on the loth of September by ihe modem Greeks : sbe bequeathed an tmmeiisc patri- 
nmny to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, nscs. Bee Tillemont, Mdmoiret Eodds. tom. xr, 
p. 181—184. 

(66) Sec Procopius de Bell. Tandal. 1. 1, c. 4. p. 185. 
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tho Kicene creed (67). During three generations, tlio armies of 
the East were successively commanded by his father, by himself, 
and by his son Ardabiirius : his barbarian guards formed a military 
force that overawed the palace and the capital ; and the liberal dis- 
tribution of his immense treasures, rendered Aspar as popular, as 
he was powerful. He recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and tho principal steward of his house- 
hold. His nomination was unanimously ratified by the senate; 
and the servant of Aspar received the Imjierial crown from the 
hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was permitteil to express, by 
this unusual eeremony, the suffrage of the Deity (68). This em- 
peror, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished by tlie 
title of the Great, from a socccssion of princes, who gradually fixed 
in the opinion of the Greeks a very humble standard of heroic, or 
at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with 
which Leo resisted tho oppression of his benefactor, shewed that he 
was conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was as- 
tonished to find that his infiucnco could no longer appoint a prefect 
of Constantinople : he' presumed to reproach his sovereign with a 
breach of promise, and insolently shaking his purple, “It is not 
“ proper (said he), that the man who is invested with this garment, 
“ should be guilty of lying.t^ “ Nor is it proper (replied Leo), that 
“ a prince should be compelled to resign his own judgment, and the 
** public interest, to the will of a sulyect(69).” After this extraor- 
dinary scene, it was impossible that Uie reconciliation of the emperor 
and the patrician could be sincere; or, at least, that it could be solid 
and permanent. An army of Isaurians (70) was secretly levied, 
and introduced into Constantinople; and while Leo undermined the 
authority, and prepared tho disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his 
mild and cautious bcliaviour restrained them from any rash and 
desperate attempts, whicli might have been fatal to themselves, or 
their enemies. The measures of peace and war were affected by 
this internal revolution. As long as Aspar degraded the majesty of 
the throne, the secret correspondence of religion and interest en- 
gaged him to favour the cause of Genseric. >Vhen Leo had deli- 
vered himself from that ignominious servitude, he listened to tho 
complaints of the Italians; resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the 
Vandals; and declared his alliance willi bis colleague, Anthemius, 

(67J Proik tbii diMbHily ofaisp«r t« Mctnd ibe UtfMK, Unity b* in^rred ihu ike cUia of Btrtty 

WM perpcimt ■0(1 tnbiie lba( of Dorbortm dU»ppcar«d in tbe ircond generaiiM. 

(68) Tbeophaoe*, p. 9S. Thi* ■('peani to be ibe firrt origio of » cerenony, wbkh all the ChriilUa 
priocet «f world bare »tBce adopted ; Mil from whick tbe clergy have deduced Ibe moat Corni* 
dablu conseqiteBCo». 

(69) Cwireoo* (p. 34St 346.), who was cooversant with tbe writers of belter daya, has ppeaerved 

tbe remarkable wordsof Aspat, Yoy TaoTVjv tibv ov 

(TO) Tbe power of tbe iMuriaoi agitated tbe Eastern empire io the two tncceediog reigns of 2eoo 
and Auastasius ; but it ended in tbe dcslnicUon of those Barbariaus, wbo roaiuUined tboir fierce 
indepeDdeoce about two hundred and ihirtr years. 


Antbemias 
emp^or of 
the West, 
A. D. 
«7— 472. 


A.D.467, 
AprU 12. 


Ttm AN» 'rAtt [Cha*. xximj 

K'hotn he solemnly intested with the diadem and purple of the 

West. *' . r l-i i .11 

•The virtues Of Anlhemius have perhaps been magniHod, aincothd 
Imperial descent, w hich he could only deduce from the usurper Pro- 
eopiiis, has been swelled into a line of emperors f71). But the 
merit of his immediate (>areats, their 'honoors, and their richea, 
rendered Anthemius one of the most illustrious subjectsof the East-. 
His father,’ Procopius, obtained, after his Persian embassy^ fee rank 
of general and patrician ; and the name of Anthemma was derived 
from hfs maternal grandfather, ‘the e,eldbrated prwfeet, who pro- 
tected, with so much ability and success, the infant reign of Theodo* 
ahis. The grandson of the prsefect was raised above the oondition 
of a private subject, by his marriage with Enphemia, fee daughter 
of the emperor Mercian. This splendid aMiance, which 'tnight 
supersede the necessity of merit, hastened the promotionof Aiilhe-* 
mius to the successive dignities of count, of master-fsneral, o( 
consul, and of patrician ; and his merit or fortetteicloimed the ho^ 
Aours of a Victory, which Was obtained^on the bamks oCthe Dawube, 
over the Huns. ' Without inddlghig «n ottrafvagont ambition, the 
ton-in-larw of Marciati might hope to behia aaoeeaBor^hut Anfee^ 
mius supiierted the di8api>ointment with abiira^ andpatienee; and 
his subsequent elevation whft universally approved by fee pnWiC, 
who esteemed him worthy tk> noign, tiH be ascended the thimidf72). 
The emperor of (he West marched- 'from Censtantmople, attended 
by several counts of high disfirietion, atod- a body of- gnards almost ^ 
equal to the strength and'-numbets of a regular army : lie entered 
Rome in triumph, and tlie choieo of Leo wtn eonfirraed by the se- 
Bate, the people, and theBhrbarian coUledeiwtes of Italy (T8). The 
solemn inauguration Of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of 
his daughter and the pMrieiau Riuimor; a fortunate event, which 
was considered as the firmest seebrity of fee onkm amd happiness 
«f fee state.. The Wealth ef two ©mfpires was ostentatiously di#* 
played f and many Senators completed their ruin, by an- expensive 
effort to disguise their poverty. ' All soriona business Waa suspended 
during this festival; the courts of justice were shut; the streets of 
Rome, the theatres, fee places of public and private resort, re-- 
aonnded with hymenseal songs and dances; and- the royal bride, 
elotlied in silken robes, wkh a crown on her head, was conducted 

{71) — o— —Tali Ui civis at) urbe 

ProcDftto geptlore micas ; cui prisca propago 
voDit a jirooptf. 

Tbe pMt (ShtoD. Paopgrr. AotbPin. 67 — 306 ) thra procoodf lo relate the privale lift iftA fOrtviHll 
Of ifw firtufw irHli wirtefa h« oittit havt bera Terf Imporftotly a«fvlDi«d. 

(72) SIdMfw diseewm, with tolerable tognatfHy, that thta Al up pe l afefet aMcd aeir .to 
t)»e virtues of Anlheniiiis (210, 6ic.), who dedioed one sceptre, and relactmtly neceptod onoib^ 
{8®, ft*.), , 

(7t) ttM po«t Ogtdfl odebrMeatboniianlmilTofail ordertof ibt Mole (45*-dBi) } oad tbo CImo- 
nicle of Idatius raenUoDi the forces which attended his ■■wA. 
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to tho pnlace of Ricimor, who had changiMl his military dress for 
the liabit of a consul and a senator. On tliis memoral)lo occasion, 
Sidunius, whose early ambiliou Itad l>eeD so fatally blasted, ap- 
|H>ared as the orator of Auvergne, among Uie provincial deputies 
who ad<lresse<l the llirone witli congratulations or complaints (74). 
Tho calends of January were now approaching, and the venal poet, 
who had loved Avitus, and esteemed Majurian, was persuaded by 
bis friends to celebrate, in lieroic vctsiv the merit, the felicity, the 
second consulship, and tlic future triumphs of the em|K'rpr Anthe> 
»ius. Sidoniiis pronounced, witli assurance and success, a pane- 
gyric whicli is still extant; ami wliatcver might be the imperfections, 
either of tho sub)ect or of the coiujiosiLioit, the welconge flatterer 
was immediately rewarded with the praefecture of Rome; a dignity 
which placed him among the illnstrious personages of tlio empire, 
till ho wisely preferred the more respectable character of a bishop 
and a saint (75). 

The Greeks ambitionsly commend tlic piety and catholic faith 
of the emperor vliom they gave to Uie West; nor do they forgot to 
observe, that when he left Gonstanlinuple, lie converted his palace 
into the pious foundation of a public bath, a church, and an hos- 
pital for (dd men (7fi). Yet some suspicious appearances are found 
to sully the theological fameof Anthemius. From the conversation 
of PhUothciis, a Maoedonian sectaiy, ho bad irabihed tho S]>irit of 
religiouB toleration f and the Heretics of Rome would have assem- 
bled with im|)UDity, if the hold and veliemcnt ccnsiiro whicii pope 
Hilary pronounced in the church of St. Peter, bad not obliged him 
to abjure the unpopular indulgence (77). Even the Pagans, a 
feeble and obscure remnant, conceived some vain hopes from the 
indiflerence, or impartiality, uf Anthemius; and his singular friend- 
ship for the philosopher Sevenis, whom ho promoted to the con- 
sulship, was ascribed to a secret project, of reviving the ancient 
worship of the gods (78). These idols were crumbled into dust : 
and the mylliology wiiich had once been the creed of nations, was 
so universally disbelieved, tliat it might be employed w ithout scan- 

(74) lotcrvf^Di aqU^m PalriCii Ririmcrit^ col Glia perennis AngatU in (prm pafcitcae 

tails cflpolahalur. T!k* Journer or Sidooitii frmti Ltnoa, dad the fctUval of Romo, are doacribed 
wHksomfttpirit. U I. epiai. S. p, 9—13. Bpiat. 9. p. 21. 

pS) SidoaliM (I. i, episl. 9. p. 29, 24.) very faiHjr tlalof lit« raotiTo, bk laboor, and bis rirward. 
** nte ipaar PattogyrfcM, af non j*UelaNi, certo rrraitiiai, boal opari^ aceepit'* He wa made bk bop 
of Clonnont, A. D. 471. TiUetsont, Mem. RcrUfs. (om. xvl. p. 7&0. 

(ra) Hie palace o4 Aotbemlua stood on the banks of tbe Propootla. In the nloth ccntVTY, 
Alrsios, Ike son-in-law of tbe emperor TheophikM, obtetnod pemrtsskm to pirrebaae the f^roond$ 
and eQd<*«l his dajs in a monastery which he founded on that deUgblfnl spot. Docange, Confute 
tfnnpoUt Christiana, p. |I7. 1S2. 

p7) Papn HUaf4na . . . apnd hotn m PeUnm Apotlolam. palam no Id fierrl, data toee eonh 
strinxit, in tantam at non «a fnoiewda cuiit' iolorpossUone ^ranicnli idem promilWrut ImpemWe. 
Ctdaslns IpiMot. ad Andrn n iewni, apnd Bamn. A. O. 467. No. 9. Tbe cardinal obaertes, wHh aomo 
wtMnpInoeney, that U wm mods ens^ to plant boresios ai Constamineple, than at Rome. 

(7B) Damawias, In the life of the philosopher Isidore, apud Photium, p. 1049. Damasclof, who 
4bM under Jostii^n, compaa e d another work, conakUnj; of kft prmMmainnI Moiiea of aouUi 
daanoDi, apparitions, the dotage of Plal— k Paganisn. 


A. J>, 468, 
Janoary 1. 


ThefimtiTtl 
of the 
LopercaUa« 


Preparttiona 
aniott the 
vandaU of 
Africa, 

A. D. 40«. 
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dal, or at least without suspicion, by Christian poets (79). Yet 
the vestiges of superstition were not absolutely obliterated, and 
the festival of the Lupercalia, whoso origin had preceded the found- 
ation of Rome, was still celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. 
The savage and simple rites were expressive of an early state of 
society before the invention of arts and agriculture. The rustic 
deities who presided over the toils and pleasures of the pastoral 
life, Pan, Faunus, and tlieir train of satyrs, wore such as the fancy 
of shepherds might create, sportive, petulant, and lascivious ; whose 
power was limited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A goat was 
the offering the best adapted to their character and attributes ; the 
flesh of the victim was roasted on willow spits; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked about the fields, with 
leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as it was supposed, 
the blessing of fecundity to the women whom they touched (80)-. 
The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evandcr the Arcadian, in 
a dark recess in the side of the Palatine hill, watered by a perpe- 
tual fountain, and shaded by a hanging grove. A tradition, that, 
in the same place, Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, 
rendered it still more sacred and venerable in the eyes of the Ro- 
mans; and this sylvan spot was gradually surrounded by the 
stately edifices of the Forum (81). After the conversion of the Im- 
perial city, the Christians still continued, in the month of February, 
the annual celebration of the Lupercalia ; to which they ascrilted a 
secret and mysterious influence on the genial powers of the animal 
and vegetable world. The bishops of Romo were solicitous to abo- 
lish a profane custom, so repugnant to tlie spirit of Christianity ; 
but Uieir zeal was not supported by the autliority of the civil magis- 
trate; the inveterate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, and pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from the last stain 
of idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, the murmurs of the 
senate and people (82). 

In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo assumes the au- 
thority, and professes Uio affection of a father, for his son Anthe- 
mius, with whom he had divided the administration of the unl- 


(79) lu the portical works of Sidonios, wliich he afterwards coodemoed (1. ix. epiit, 16. p. 28S.I 
the fabolous ddliee arc the principal aclott. If Jerom was seoorged hy the aacels for oaly readioe 
Virgil, the bishop of Clermoal, for aueb a vile imiutioa, deserved aa addlUoaal whipping from the 


haagivaa an saiuaiag descriptioa of theMKeeofantimiity, which 
auil inspired so much respect, that a grave magistrate, tanning naked through the streets, was not 
an object of astonishment or laughter. 

(81) Sm Dionys. Habcam. 1. i. p. IS. 65. odit. Badson. The Boman antiquaries, Donatos (i. ii. 
Anperai *'"**‘“‘ If' Inbonred to asoerlain the Ime lilttalion of the 

i^T* aplstleofpopo Odasitis (A. D. 496. 
Bo. 9^5.) which ts enliUod Advoniio Aodromachnm Sonalorom, entire RomsoM, qol In- 
percaiia secuodom ntorem prisUnam colonda cooscitnebant. Betasios ahraya anppoaes that hia 
Christiana, and that ho may .otyiqkl to them in absurd prejudice, ho im- 
puica to Ihia harmless fesuval all tho colooiifiM of the age. 
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verse (83). The situation, and perhaps the character, of Leo, dis- 
suaded him from exposing his person to the toils and dangers of an 
African war. But the powers of the Eastern empire were strenu- 
ously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the Van- 
dals ; and Genseric, w ho had so long oppressed both the land and 
sea, was threatened from every side with a formidable invasion. 
The campaign was opened by a bold and successful enterprise of 
the praefect Ileraclius (84). The troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Li- 
bya, were embarked, under his command : and the Arabs, with a 
train of horses and camels, opened the roads of the desert. Hera- 
cli^ landed on tlie coast of Tripoli, surprised and subdued the 
cities of that province, and prepared, by a laborious march, which 
Cato had fornaerly executed (85), to join the Imi>erial army under 
the walls of Carlhage. The intelligence of this loss extorted from 
Genseric some insidious and inelTeclual propositions of peace ; but 
Im was still more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Marcel- 
linus with the two empires. The independent patrician had been 
persuaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, whom 
ho accompanied iu his journey to Romo; the Dalmatian fleet was 
received into llio harbours of lUly ; the active valour of Marcellinus 
expelled Uio Vandals from the i.dand of Sardinia; and the languid 
efforts of the West added some weight to the immense preparations 
of tlic Eastern Romans. Tlie expense of tlie naval armament, 
whicli Leo sent against tlie Vandals, has been distinctly ascer- 
tained; and the curious and instructive account displays the 
wealtli of the declining empire^ The Royal demesnes, or private 
patrimony of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of 
gold ; forty-seven Uiousand pounds of gold, and seven hundred 
thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the treasury by the 
Praetorian praefects. But the cities were reduced to extreme po- 
verty ; and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a va- 
luable object of the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or 
merciful, administration. The whole expense, by whatsoever 
means it was defrayed, of the African campaign, amounted to the 
sum of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, about five 
millions two hundred thousand pounds sterling, at a time when the 

(83) lUr|iicsQ« qoibiM locki m«ndi rfgimNi eonmisit tnp^rtta proviik) .... Plai «( iriumplu- 

tor semper Augustus Hiim Doticr Aotbeouus, licet DWloa ei uostn emtio pk'lati rjos plc- 

nam Imperii oommiscrit potesutem, &c Such Is ll»e digoilied style of Leo, whom Aoibcmius 

rcspcctrully names, DomiMt el Puter mets Princeps sacretissinui Leo. See Novell. Antbcm. lit. il. 
iJi. p. 38. ad cakem Cod. Tlieod. 

(84) Tbo expedition of Ileraclius Is clouded with difTicalUes (TiUemont, Hist, des Empereors, 
tom. vi. p. 64U.), and it r«><|iiires some dextority to use the cireurasUnccs afforded by TIieophanns| 
wriiboni injury lo Urn more respecuUe evkleace of Procopies. 

(85) The march of Cato from Bereutce, in the province of Cyrene, was much longer tlun that of 
Beraclius from Tripoli. Uu jiassed the deep sandy desert in thirty dart, and it was fduod necessary 
to provide, hesidee iho ordinary suptdies, a great Dttml)er of thins Riled wiib water, and several 
PtylUt who wore supposed to pome a the art of lacking the wounds whidi had been made by the 
serpents of their native country. Seo Plalarch in Caton. Uticeos. tom. ir. p. 275. Slrabon. Geo- 
graph. 1. xvik p. 1 193. 
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value of money appears, from tlie comparative price of corn, to have 
been somewhat higher than in the present age (88). The fleet 
that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage, consisted of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships, and the number of soldiers and mari- 
ners esccedcd one hundred thousand men. Basiliscus, the bro- 
ther of the empress Vorina, was entrusted with this important com- 
mand. His sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the merit of 
his former exploits against the Scythians. But the diseovery of his 
guilt, or incapacity, was reserved Ibr the African war; and his 
friends could only save his military reputation by asserting; that ho 
had conspired with Aspar to save Genseric, and to betray the last 
hope of the Western empire. 

Ftnnreorthc Experience has shewn, that the success of an invader most com- 
monly depends on the vigour and celerity of his operations. Tho 
strength and sharpness of tlic first impression are bhinted bydelay; 
the health and spirit of the troops insensiMy languish in a distant 
elimatc ; tho naval and military force, a mighty elTort which per*- 
haps can never be repeated, is silently consnmod ; and every hour 
that is wasted in negotiation, accustoms the enemy to contemplate • 
and examine those hostile terrors, whicli, on their first appearance, 
he deemed irresistible. Tlih formid.-iWe navy of Basiliscus pursued 
its prosperous navigation from the Thracian l^sphonis to the coast 
of Africa. He landed his troops at Cape Bona, Or the promontory 
of Mercury, aliout forty miles from Carthago (87). The army of 
Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcelfinus, either joined or Seconded the 
Imperial lieutenant ; and the 'Vandals who opposed his progress by 
sea or land, were suceossively vanquished (88). If Basiliscus had 
seized tho moment of consternation, and boldly advanced to tho 
capital, Carthage must have surrendered, and the kingdom of tho 
I Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with firm- 
ness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. Ho protested, in the 
most respectful language, that he was ready to submit his person, 
and his dominions, to the will of the emperor ; hut he requested a 
truce of five days to regulate the terms of his submission ; and it 

(86) Vhe princip^ snm U clearly caprcispi) by Procopius [(te Bell. VaoJcl. 1. 1. c. 6. p. ftl ; (be 
snaller ciniHlueiil parts, whicb ViUemoat (Bitl. 6es Eaiperewa, tom. ri.p. 89R) bas labosioasly » 

collectnl front tke Bytaatino rrrilcrt, are lass certain, ami lets important. Tho blsucian Kalehua 
UiiiianU tho pobUc mUcry (Eacerpt. cx Suida in Corp. UisU Bysant. p. S8.J ; but be is surely unjust, 
rrbrn be ebicges teo rviib bonribitg Ike treasures rsbicb ha ctlorUxl Croin tho people.'' 

l87) IbU promontory is forty mUes from Caribsge (Procop. I. u <8 6. p. 192.) and twcniy I«a|nes . 
finm Sicily (Sbow's Tnrcis, p. 89.). Scipio landed Imtbcr in tbe bay, al tbc lair promontory ; see 
Ae anlnwtfsl dwrrlrHten of Livy, xt\x. 26, 27. 

.ISS); Tht^kbaiMy ify t 00 .}«liraM U»l.euoy Uu{« CkTtUe VaiuUia were supk. The usertios of 
Joruaudes (de Succe»k>ae Aegn.)! that BoUiscoa aUacked Carthage, moat he uaJerrtood la i tefy 
quaUhed sense. 

• Compan* Dk^wtse tho nowly ditoowrod work ohipi tLdmniie], aitd Iho troop* to 400,000 men. 
of Lydus de MagislraUbo* cd. Haso. (Paru, 1612, tydu* describe* thi* fitol meosare, of wWeb he 
and in ihc oewcollBction of the Byzantines) U iiU charges tho blame on Basiliscnt, u the *hip» 

C.4J. Lydot tUtta the expendituM al 65,000 lbs. wreck ofthoitale. From that lime all the n> 
of goWT, TOO, 000 of lilver. But Lydus exaggorolcs vennet of the empire were aatidpated ; tbe 
the fleet to the inct^blo numbu of 10, OM long finances Ml into inextricable co&fasiOB. — 


X^vi.l tbb BOIUN BWWB- SM 

was univemlly believed, tliat bus secret liberality contributed to the 
success of this public aegutiation. Instead of obstinately refusing 
whatever indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, tlie guilty, or 
the credulous, hasiliscus consente<l to the fatal truce ; and his im> 
prudent security seemed to proclaim, that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror of Africa. During tliis short interval, the 
wind became favourable to the designs of Genseric. Ho manned 
his largest ships of war witli the bravest of the Moors and Yanftils; 
and they towed after them many large barks, (illed w itli combustible 
materials. In tlio obscurity of tlw night, these destructive vessels 
were impelled against the unguar<|ed and unsuspecting fleet of the 
Romans, who were aw akened by Uio sense of their instant danger. 
Tlwir close and crowded order assisted tlie progress of tlie fire, 
w hich was cooununicated with rapid and irresistible violence ; and 
Urn noise of tlie w ind, the crackling of Uie flames, the dissonant 
cries (d the soldiers and mariners, who could neither command, nor 
obey, increased tlie horror of the noCturnal tumult. 'Whilst they 
laboured to oatrioato themselves from the tiro-ships, and to save 
at leant a i>art of tlm navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them 
witli temporato and disciplined valour; and many of Uio Romans, 
who escaped the fury of the flames, were destroyed or taken by lha 
victorious Vandals. Among tlio events of that disastrous ni|^it, the 
heroic,iOr ratlier desperate, courage of John, one of Iho priiicipal 
oflicersof Basiliscus, has rescued his name from oblivion, When 
tlie ship, wliich ho had bravely defended, was almost consumed, ho 
threw himself in liis armour into tlie sea, disdainfully rejected tho 
esteem and pity of Gooso, the son of Genseric, who pressid him to 
accept honourable quarter, and sunk under the waves ; exclaiming, 
witli his last breath, that bo would never fall alive into the hands 
of those impious dogs. Actuated by a far dilTerent spirit, Lasilis- 
ous, whoso station was the most remote from danger, disgracefully 
fled in tlio beginning of the engagement, returned to Constantinople 
w itli liio loss of more tlian half of bis fleet and army, and slieller^ 
his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till liis sister, by her 
tears and entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the indignant 
emperor. Heraclius effected his retreat through tho desert ; Mar- 
cflllinys retired to Sicily, where he was assassinated, pt'riiaps at the 
instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own captains ; and the king 
of the Vandals expressed liis surprise and satisfaction, that the Ro- 
mans themselves should remove &om tho world his most formidable 
antagonists (89). After the failure of this great expedition,* Gense- 

(89) Damasciii! in Til. Isidor. apml Phot. p. 1048. II will tppwr, by minparlng OiB llirn« short 
ctooniciM of Ibe Cmos, that Uaroolllom had fooghl ootr Conh^, and «« kiUeil io SicUi. 


» Aecordlog to l»d«». Loo, diiUaclod by lhi« palaoc, Uko aoolbtr Omtes, aad anu propewtag 
ajul Iko other cataiailic* of bia reigo, particularly to quit CooslauliBOpIo for ovor, L tll.c. 44. p. Ijo. 
a dreadful fire at Constaotioople, abaudoned the — M. 
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ric again became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia, were again exposed to his revenge and avarice; Tripoli 
and Sardinia returned to his obedience ; he added Sicily to the 
number of his provinces ; and, before he died, in the fulness of 
years and of glory, he beheld the final extinction of the empire of 
the West (90). 

During his long and active reign, the African monarch had stu- 
SMiraod diolfbly cultivated the friendship of the Barbarians of Europe, whose 
®*”'’ arms he might employ in a seasonable and eflectual diversion against 
the two empires. After the death of Attila, he renewed his alliance 
with the Visigoths of Gaul ; and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who 
successively reigned over that warlike nation, were easily pci^uaded, 
by the sense of interest, to forget the cruel affront which Genseric 
had inflicted on their sister (91). The death of the emperor Majo- 
rian delivered Theodoric the second from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour; he violated his recent treaty with the Romans; 
and the ample territory of Narbonne, which he firmly united to his 
dominions, became the immediate reward of his perfidy. The self- 
ish policy of Ricimer encouraged him to invade the provinces which 
were in the possession of jEgidius, his rival; but the active count, 
by the defence of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and 
checked, during his lifetime, the progress of the Visigoths. Their 
ambition was soon rekindled ; and the design of extinguishing the 
Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was conceived, and almost com- 
pleted, in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother Theo- 
doric, and displayed, with a more savage temper, superior abilities, 
both in peace and war. lie passed the Pyrenees at the head of a 
numerous army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampcluna, 
vanquished in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese province, 
carried his victorious arms into tlie heart of Lusitania, and per- 
mitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain (92). The efforts of Euric were not less vigor- 
ous, or less successful, in Gaul; and throughout the country that 
extends from the Pyrenees to the RhOne and the Loire, Berry, and 
Auvergne, were the only cities, or dioceses, which refused to ac- 
knowledge him as their master (93). In the defence of Clermont, 
their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained, with 


{90) For ihe Africai war, ace Procopiui (tie Beil. Tandal. 1. I. e. 6. p. 191, 192, 193.), Tkeopba- 
DCS {p. 99, 100, 101.), Cedr^us {p. 849, 350.) am! Zonaraa [tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 50, 51.). Montea- 
qtiica (ConsHldraUoDS Mr U Grandeur, &c. e. sx. tom. IH. p. 497.) baa made a jodidoos obaerra* 
UoD on ibc ^ilnre of ibeae great naval armament#. 

(91) Jornaodm la onr beat gnide throngk the reigna of Theodoric II. and Enric (de Bebna Geticta, 
c. 44, 45, 40, 47. p. 675—081.). Idatisa ends too soon, and Isidore is loo sparing of the infonaatioa 
which he might have given on the affairs of S)»ain. The events tbst relate to Gaul are laboriou^j 
illostrated In t^ Utird book of ibe Abbe DnbM, Hist. r.rili<|oe, tom. 1. p. 424—620. 

(92) See Mariana, Hist. Hispoo. tom. 1. U v. c. 5. p. 162. 

(93) An imperfect, but origiakl, pictnro of Ganl, more especially of Auvergne, is shewn bySido- 
nius ; who, as a senator, and afternards as a bishop, was deeply interested ia the foie of his oonnlry* 
See 1. V. episu 1. 5« 9., &c. 
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inQexiblc resolution, the miseries of war, pestilence, and famine: 
and tlie Visigotlis, relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended thr 
hopes of tliat important conquest. The youth of tlie province were 
animated by tlie heroic, and almost incredible, valour of Ecdicius. 
the son of the emperor Avitus (94), who made a desperate sally 
with only eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, 
after maintaining a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious witliin 
the walls of Clermont. Uis charity was equal to His courage : in a 
lime of extreme scarcity, four thousand poor were fed at his ex- 
pense; and his private influence levied an army of llurgundians for 
the deliverance of Auvergne. From his virtues alone the faithful 
citizens of Gaul derived any hopes of safety or freedom; and even 
such virtues were insufTicient to avert the impending ruin of their 
country, since they were anxious to learn from his authority and 
example, w hether they should prefer the alternative of exile, or ser- 
vitude (95). The public confidence was lost; the resources of the 
state were exhausted; and the Gauls had too much reason to be- 
lieve, that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable of pro- 
tecting his distressed subjects beyond the Alps. The feeble em- 
peror could only procure for their defence the service of twelve 
Uiousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the independent 
kings, or chieftains, of the island, was persuaded to transport hi 
troops to the continent of Gaul : he sailed up the Loire, and esta- 
blished his quarters in Berry, where the people complained of these 
oppressive allies, till they were destroyed, or dispersed, by the arm 
of the Visigoths (96). 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the Roman senab 
exercised over their subjects of Gaul, was the trial and condemns 
tion of Arvandus, the Pra;torian praefect. Sidonius, who rejoico 
that he lived under a reign in which he might pity and assist a state- 
criminal, has expressed, with tenderness and freedom, the fault- 
of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend (97). From the periN 
which he had escaped, Arvandus imbibed eonfidence rather than 
wisdom; and sucli was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must appear much mon 
surprising than his downfal. The second praifecture, which he ob- 

(M) SkIohIm, I. Hi. true 3. p. 65-6*. GrP*. Tnron. I. li. c. M. io Win. H. p. 171. 
c. 45. p. 675. Perhaps Ectlidiu was only the 8on*iD“l«w of Atllus, bis wife i son »y anothw 
iittshanil. . . 

(95) Si nulUc a iwpoWica virp*, nalla prasMia; si nalla% ipiaamm mmor os^ Aothcmli priodp«« 
opes ; statait, tc ancloro, nobiiitas, sen paltilm Jimllltto *eo captHos (SMon. I. ii. opto. 1 . p. 33. 
The Iasi words (Strmood Not. p. 95.) may likewise donoto the Herical lonmro, which was mdeed 
the choiro of Sidonius himsoir. . 

(06) The hltiory of these Britons mty be traced la Jomaades (c. 45. p. 678.), SldomM (1. ni 
epistol. 9. p. 73, 74.), and Gregory of Toots (1. H. c. 18. In tom. II. p. 170.). Sidonius (who style, 
these mercenary troops argutos, armatot, lumoltnoaos, vlrtote, ntimcro, conluberoio, coDtmnaces) 

addresses their general In a lone of frieodAlp aod ramllltrity. 

(97) Sec SWooios, 1. 1, episl. 7. p. 15-W. wUb Sinnond’s note*. This letter does honour to bt« 
heart, as well as to his nndmundlng. The prose of SUtenlos, however rlliated by a false and 
aflected taste, b much superior to his insipid verses. 
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taincd •within Uie lorm of five •years, abolished the merit and popu- 
larity of his preceding administration. His easy temper was cor- 
rupted by flattery, and exasperated by opposition ; he was forced to 
satisfy his importunate creditors with tljo spoils of Uie province; his 
capricious insolence oflended the nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under 
tlic weight of the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace sum- 
moned him to.iustify his conduct before the senate; and he passed 
the sea of Tu.scany with a favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly 
imagined, of his future fortunes. A decent respect was still ob- 
served for the Preefeetorian rank ; and on his arrival at Rome, Ar- 
vandus was committed to the hospitality, eatlier than to the cus- 
tody, of Flavius AselUis, tlie count of the sacretl largesses, who 
resided in the Capitol (98). He was eagerly pursued hy his accu- 
sers, the four deputies of Gaul, who were all distinguished by their 
birth, tlieir dignities, or their eloquence. In the name of a great 
province, and according to the forms of Roman jurisprudence, they 
institutod a civil and criminal action, requiring such restiUition as 
miglit compensate the losses of individuals, and such . punishment 
as might satisfy the justice of tlie state. Their charges of corrupt 
oppression were numerous and weighty; but Hiey placed their ^ 
cret dipendonco on a letter, which they had intercepted, and which 
they could prove, by the evidence of his secretary, to liave been dic- 
tated by Arvandus him.self. The author of this letter seemed to 
dissuade the king of tlie Goths from a peace witli tlie Gretk em- 
peror : he suj^esled the attack of the Britons on the Loire; and he 
recommended a division of Gaul, according to the law of nations, 
between the Visigoths and the Burgundians (99). These pernicious 
schemes, which a friend could only palliate by the reproaches of 
vanity and indiscretion, were susceptible of a treasonable inter- 
pretation ; and the deimties had artfully resolved, not to produce 
tlieir most formidable wcajions till the decisive moment of the con- 
test. But their intentions were discovered by tlie zeal of Sidonius. 
Ho immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of his danger; 
and sincerely lamented, w ithout any mixture of anger, the hauglity 
presumption of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, the sa- 
lutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of his real situation, Arvan- 
dus show cd himself in the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and oflers of service, examined 
the shops of the merchants, the silks and gems, sometimes with the 
indiflercnce of a spectator, and sometimes with the attention of a pur- 
chaser; and complained of the times, of tlie senate, of the prince, 

(99) 'WlicD ibe Capitol oea«cd to be a temple, it .was appropriated to Ibe use of the civil megie- 
tratc ; and it it still tl)e residence or the Boman senator. Tfae jewellers, &c. might bo alloweil to 
expofu! ihcir-procious wares in the porticoes. 

(9d) Uaic ad regem Golhorum charla videbaior emitlly paoem cam Gneco Imporatorc diasoadens, 
Britannos super Ligerim silos impugnari oportere dcmonstrans, com Bnrgandiooibos jare geniiam 
Gallias dividi debere conlirmans. 
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and of tho delays of justice. His complaints wore soon removed. 

All early day was Qxed for his trial ; and Arvandus appeared, witli 
his accusers, before a numerous assembly of tlie Homan senate. 

The mournful garb, which tlmy affected, excited the compassion of 
U»e judges, who were scandalised by the gay and splendid dress of 
their adversary ; and when the prasfect Arvandus, witli the first of 
the Gallic deputies, were directed to take their places on the sena- 
toriaf benches, the same contrast of pride and modesty was ob- 
served in their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, which pre- 
sented a lively image of tlio old republic, the Gauls exposed, with 
force and freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as soon as 
the minds of the «udienoc were sufficiently inflamed, they recited 
the fatal epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the 
strange sup|)oeition, that a subject could not be convicted of trea- 
son, unless he liad actually conspired to assume the purple. As the 
paper was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition ; and his astonishment was equal to 
bis dismay, when the unanimous voice of the senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By tlieir decree, he was degraded from 
tile rank of a praifect to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and 
ignominiously dragged by servile hands to the public prison. After 
a fortnight's adjournment, the senate was again convened to pro- 
nounce the sentence of his death : but while he expected, in the 
island of vEsculapius, the expiration of the thirty days allowed by 
an ancient law to tlie vilest malefactors (100), his friends inter- 
posed, tho emperor Anthemius relented, and the prefect of Gaul 
obtained the milder punishment of exile and confiscation. Tho 
faults of Arvandus might deserve compassion ; but the impunity of 
Seronatus accused tlie justice of the republic, till he was condemned, 
and executed, on the complaint of the people of Auvergne. That 
flagitious minister, the Catiline of his age and country, held a secret 
correspondence witli the Visigoths, to betray the province w hich he 
oppressed : his industry was continually exercised in the discovery 
of new taxes and obsolete offences; and his extravagant vices would 
have inspired contempt, if they had not excited fear and abhor- 
rence (101). 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice; but what- nmni or 
ever might be the guilt of Ricimer, that powerful Barbarian was lij'Slwr 
able- to contend or to negotiate with the prince, who'se alliance he 
had condescended to accept. The peaceful and prosperous reign 
which Anthemius had promised to the West, was soon clouded by 

(100) Sena(«»M 0 iiiuU«in riiwrtojiMvi (Sirnood Koi. p. If.); tint that law aUowad only ten dav« 
baiwctiD the sentenoe anti execution ; the remniDUig twe^tj were added in the reign Tb«n<k»ius. 

(tot) Catilina aeenli nortri. SidoMtiia, L u, epiit. 1. p. t. epML IS. p. 143. }1. vu. epiM. 7. 
p- 18&. Sc execcates the crimMf and applnadi the puniah^ieAt, oC Setoinntue, perhape with the in* 
digoation of a virtuou citixeo, perhaps idth the mealnani nf n penonal cneay. 
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misfortuno and discord. Ricimer, apprehensive, or impatient, of 
a superior, retired from Rome, and fixed his residence at Milan ; an 
advantageous situation, either to invite, or to repel, the warlike 
tribes that were seated between the Alps and the Danube (102). 
Italy was gradually divided into two independent and hostile king- 
doms ; and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the near approach 
of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet of the patrician, and conjured 
him to spare their unhappy country. “ For my own part,” replied 
Ricimer, in a tone of insolent moderation, “ 1 am still inclined to 
“ embrace the friendship of the Galatian (103) ; but who will under- 
“ take to appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride, which always 
“ rises in proportion to our submission?” They informed him, 
that Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia (10k), united the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove; and appeared confident, 
that the eloquence of such an ambassador must prevail against the 
strongest opposition, either of interest or passion. Their recom- 
mendation was approved ; and Epiphanius, assuming the benevo- 
lent oifioe of mediation, proceeded without delay to Rome, where be 
was received with the honours due to his merit and reputation. 
The oration of a bishop in favour of peace, may be easily supposed : 
he argued, that, in all possible circumstances, the forgiveness of 
injuries must be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; 
and he seriously admonished the emperor to avoid a contest with a 
fierce Barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, and must be 
ruinous to his dominions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of 
his maxims; but he deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the 
behaviour of Ricimer ; and his passion gave eloquence and energy 
to his discourse. “What favours,” he warmly exclaimed, “havewe 
“ refused to this ungrateful man ? What provocations have we not 
“ endured? Re^rdless of the majesty of the purple, I gave my 
“ daughter to a Goth ; I sacrificed my own blood to the safety of 
“ the republic. The liberality which ought to have secured the 
“ eternal attachment of Ricimer has exasperated him against his 
“ benefactor. What wars has he not excited against the empire? 
“ How often has he instigated and assisted the fury of hostile na- 
“ tions I Shall 1 now accept his perfidious friendship? Can I hope 
“ that Ae will respect the engagements of a treaty, who has already 
“ violated the duties of a son ? ” But the anger of Anthemius eva- 

(103) Hicimer, under tbe reign of Aotbeinini, defeeled and slew in battle BeorgM*, king of the 
Alaoi (Jornandes, c, 45. p. 678.). Hm siater itad married tbe king of tbe BnrgnndUtot, end he 
maiataineti an intimate coDDoction with the Sucvic colony established in Paunonia and Noricum. 

(103) Galatam eondtalam. Sirmond (in bis notes to Ennodios) applies this appcllalioo to Anthe- 
mius himself. Tbe emperor was probably bortk in the province of Galatia, wboso iobabilanU, the 
Callo^arecttns, were supposed to nniie tbe vices of a savage, and a corrupted, people. 

(104) Epiphanius was thirty years Inahop of Pavia (A. D. 467^97; see Tillemont, Wdro. Eoel^ 
tom. xvi. p. 788.). His name and actions would have been nnknown to posterity, if P n oo d iut, oee 
of bis soccosaors, bad notwriUen his life (Sirmond, Opera, tom. 1. p. 1847—1693.); in which be 
represents him as oee of the greatest eharadm of the age. 
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porated in these passionate exclamations : he insensibly yielded to 
the proposals of Epiphanius ; and the bishop returned to his diocese 
with the satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, by a reconci- 
liation (105), of whidi the sincerity and continuance might be rea- 
sonably suspected. The clemency of the emperor was extorted 
from his weakness; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious designs 
till he had secretly prepared the engines with which he resolved to 
subvert the throne of Anthemius. The mask of peace and modera- 
tion was then thrown aside. The army of Ricimer was fortified by 
a numerous reinforcement of Burgundians and Oriental Suevi : he 
disclaimed all allegiance to the Gredi emperor, marched from Milan 
to the gates of Rome, and fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, 
impatiently expected the arrival of Olybrius, his imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might esteem him- oiybriut 
self the lawful heir of the Western empire. He had married Placi- 
dia, the younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was restored 
by Genseric ; who still detained her sister Eudoxia, as the wife, or 
rather as the captive, of his son. The king of the Vandals sup- 
ported, by threats and solicitations, the fair pretensions of his Ro- 
man ally; and assigned, as one of the motives of the war, the re- 
fusal of the senate and people to acknowledge their lawful prince, 
and the unworthy preference which they had given to a stran- 
ger (106). The friendship of the public enemy might render Oly- 
brius still more unpopular to the Italians ; but when Ricimer 
meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, with the 
olTer of a diadem, the candidate who could justify his rebellion by 
an illustrious name, anAnsroyal alliance. The husband of Placidia, 
who, like most of his ancestors, had been Invested with the con- 
sular dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure and splendid 
fortune in the peaceful residence of Constantinople; nor does he ap- 
pear to have been tormented by such a genius, as cannot be amused 
or occupied, unless by the administration of an empire. Yet Oly- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, perhaps of his 
wife; rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities of a civil war; 
and, with the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, accepted the 
Italian purple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the capricious 
will of a Barbarian. He landed without obstacle (for Genseric was 
master of the sea] either at Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and im- 
mediately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, where he was received 
as the sovereign of the Western world (107). 

(105) Eooodias (p. 1659'~1664.) Ims related this embassy of Epiphanius; and his oarratiTe, 

verbose and turgid as it must appear, iUustraies some curious passages in the fall of 4he Weslern 
empire. ’ 

(106) Priacus Excerpt. Legation, p. 74. Procopius d« Bell. Vandal. 1. k c. p. 191. Eudoxia 
and her daughter were restored after the death of Majorian. ^erhapa the consnlsbip of Olybrius 
(A. B. 464.) was bestowed as a ouplial preseot. 

(107} Tbe hostile appearance of OlybrHta is fixed (nolwitbstnndiog the opinion of Pogi) by the 
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The patrician, 'who had extended bis posts from the Anio to th« 
Milvian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican 
and the Janiculum, which are separated by the Tyber from the rest 
of the city (108) ; and it may be conjectured, that an assembly of 
seceding senators imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a 
legal election. But the body of the senate and people firmly ad- 
hered to the cause of Anthemius; and the more effectual support of 
a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which produced the con- 
comitant evils of famine and pestilence. At length, Ridmcr made 
a furious assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo; and the 
narrow pass was defended with equal valour by the Goths, till the 
death of Gilimer their leader. The victorious troops, breaking 
down every barrier, rushed with irresistible violence into the heart 
of the city, and Rome (if we may use the language of a contempo- 
rary pope) was subverted by the civil fury of Anthemius and Rici- 
mer (109). The unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his 
concealment, and inhumanly massacred by the command of his 
son-in-law ; who thus added a third. Or perhaps a fourth, emperor 
to the number of his victims. The soldiers, who united the rage of 
factious citizens with the savage manners of Barbarians, were in- 
dulged, without control, in the licence of rapine and murder : the 
crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned in the event, 
could only gain by the indiscriminate piHage ; and the face of the city 
exhibited the strange contrast of stem cruelty, and dissolute in- 
temperance (110). Forty days after this calamitous event, the sub- 
ject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was delivered, by a painful 
disease, from the tyrant Ricimer, who beqiKathed the command of 
his army to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the Bur- 
gundians. In the same year, all the principal actors in this great 
revolution were removed from the stage; and the whole reign of 
Olybrius, whose death does not betray any symptoms of violence, is 
included within the term of seven months. He left one daughter, 

dorMiov ofhisreign. The secret coiiBiTRQC»«fl.eo UMkBowl«dg«dby utd tk« 1*M»> 

chal Chronide. We are ignorant of his rootivoa ; but, in this obscure period, our ignorance exteoda 
to the omt-paMic and iiaportaDt focta. 

(108) Of the fourteen regioos, or quarters, iuto athkh Boflae was (Uvjikd by Amgastus, onfy o*wi|, 
tbc Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tvber. But, in tbc fiflb century, ibc VaUcan suburb 
fanned a considerable city ; and in the ecclesiastical distributioii, which had b^n recently made by 
Simplicius, the reigning pope, (too of the stvan regkMU, or parishes, of Rone, depended on the 
cborch of St. Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious dissertalioa 
to mark the circunulancci, in which 1 am inclined to depart from the topography of that learned 
Roman. 

(109) Noper Antbemii et Ridmeris civili furore subversa est. Gelasius in Epist. ad Andromach. 
apod Baron. A. D. 496. No. 42. Sigonius (tom. i. )• xiv. dc Occideotaii Imperio, p. S42, 543.) and 
lloratori (Annali d* Italia, tom. iv. p. 308, 309.), with the aid of a less imperfect MS. of Biatoria 
Hiscella, have illustrated this dark and bloody transaction. 

(1 10) Such had bean the aeva ac deformis urbe lota Cadds, whan Rome was assanited and 'stormed 

by the troops of Vespasian (sac Tadt. HisU iiu 82, 83.) ; and arery cause of miaehief had since ac* 
quired mneb additional energy. Tbe revolution of ages may bring ronnd the same ealamiiias ; bnt 
agaa may reroha« without pricing a Xocstiutodea^betl^^ , 
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the ofl^pring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the family of the 
great Theodosius, transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was 
propagated in the female line as far as the eighth generation (111). 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless Bar- ruiiuNepoa 
barians (112), the election of a new colleague was seriously agi- ci«”rio«, 
tated in the council of Leo. The empress Yerina, studious to pro- 
mote tile greatness of her own family, had married one of her 
nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the 
sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than the title 
which he was persuaded to accept, of Emperor of the West. But 
the measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the deatli of Anthemius, and even 
of Olybrius, before their destined successor could show himself, 
with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During that in- 
terval, Clycerius, an obscure soldier, was invested with the purple 
by his patron Gtmdobald ; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil war; the pursuits 
of domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps (113), and his 
client was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the bishop- 
ric of Salona. After extinguishing such a compiAitor, the emperor 
Nepos was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
provincials of Gaul; his moral virtues, and military talents, were 
loudly celebrated; and those who derived any private benefit from 
his government, announced, in proplietic strains, the restoration of 
the public felicity (11^). Their' liopes (if such hopes had been en- 
tertained) were confounded witliin the term of a single year; and 
the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the Visigoths, is the 
only event of his short and inglorious reign. The most faitliful 
subjects of Gaul were sacriliced, by the Italian emperor, to the hope 
of domestic security (115); but his repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the Barbarian confederates, who, under the com- 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in full march from Rome to 
Ravenna. Nepos trembled at their approach; and, instead of 
placing a just couGdence in the strength of Ravenna, ho hastily es- 

[111) Soe BacaDgo, FamHiae B judUd. p. 74,75. Areobiodos, who appears to bave married tbe 
Dibot' of (he nmperor JutllDiao, was the eighth desrendaol of the elder Tbeodoeius. 

(113) The last revoluitoni of the Wcslcro empire are (aiDtl)' marked in Tbi^opbaocs (p. 103.)| Jor> 
naude* [c. 45. p. 679.), tbr Chronicle of MArcetlioui, and the Fragneou of an anooTmoos writer, 
pttblished by Valesws at the end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717.]. If Photiiu had not been so vt retchedlj 
concise, we should dorive much infonnaliou from iho contemporary histories of Malchus and Can* 
didiis. See bis Extracts, p. 173 — 179. 

(113) See Grog. Turon. 1. ii. c. 28. in tom. ii. p. 175. Dubos, Iliil. Critique, tom. i. p. 6l3. By 
tbe murder or death of bis two brothers, Gundobald acquired the sole posse«ion of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose ruin was falstened by their discord. 

(114) Julius IS’opos armis parilcr summus Augustus ac moribus. Sidonitis, 1. v. op. 16. p. 146. 

Nepua Lad given to Ccdicius iho title of Palriciau, which Anthemius had promised, dccessoris An* 
ihemii tidoin alMoUiU See I. viU. cp. 7. p. 334. 

(115) Epipbanius was scut arobass^lor from Nepos to the TUigolhs, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the /ifics Jfnpsris itniic* (Euoodius in Sirmond. tom. i. p. 1665-^1660.). llis pathetic disconrse 
concealed the disgraceful secret, which soon excited the just and hitler complunU of the bishop of 
Clermont. 
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caped to his ships, and retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the 
opposite coast of the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state, be- 
tween an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at Salona 
uy the ungrateful Glycerius, who was translated, perhaps as the re-' 
ward of his crime, to the archbishopric of Milan (116). 

• Tho nations, who had asserted their independence after the death 
of Attila, were established, by the right of possession or conquest. 
In tho boundless countries to tho north of the Danube; or in the 
iloman provinces between the river and the Alps. But the bravest 
of their youth enlisted in the army of confederates, who formed the 
defence and the terror of Italy (117) ; and in this promiscuous mul- 
titude,. the names of the Ueruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the Turci- 
iingi, and the Rugians, appear to have predominated. The example 
of these warriors was imitated by Orestes (118), the son of Tatul- 
lus, and the father of the last Roman emperor of the West. Orestes, 
who has been already mentioned in this history, had never de- 
serted his country. His birth and -fortunes rendered him one of 
the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When that province 
was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, hi» 
lawful sovereign, obtained tho oflice of his secretary, and was re- 
peatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the per- 
son, and signify the commands, of the imperious monarch. The 
death of that conqueror restored him to his freedom ; and Orestes 
might honourably refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the 
Scythian desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the 
dominion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of the Italian 
princes, the successors of VMentinian; and, as he possessed the 
qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, by 
the favour of Nepos himself, to the dignities of patrician, and mas- 
ter-general of the troops. These troops had been long accustomed 
to reverence the character and authority of Orestes, who affected 
their manners, conversed with them in their own language, and 
was intimately connected with their national chieftains, by long 
habits of familiarity and friendship. At his solicitation they rose in 
arms against the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their obe- 
dience; and when Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the 
purple, they consented, with the same facility, to acknowledge his 


(IW) Vaiebas, apod Phot. p. IW. Eonod. Epigram, liiiii. in Sirr^jood Oper. tom. i. p. 18T9. 
Some doubt may however be raised on the identity of the emporor and the archbishop. 

(117) Oor knowledge of these mercenaries, who lubvcrted the Vesiern empire, is derived from 

Procopius (de BcU. Golhico, I. i. C. i. p. 308.). The popular opinion, and the recent historians, re- 
present Odoacer in the false light of a strangeTf and a fcinj, who invaded Italy with an army of 
foreigners, bis native subjects. • 

(118) Orestes, qui co tempofC qnando Attila ad Italiam venit, sc illi junxit, ct ejos notarios factus 
fuerat. Aoonym. Vales, p. 716. He is mistaken in the date ; but we may credit his assertion, that 
the secretary ^ Attila was the father of Angustnlus. 
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son Augustulus, as tho efiiperor of the West. By the abdication of h« .on 
1 Nepos, Orestes had now attained the siiminit of his ambitious 

hopes; but he soon discovered, before tlie end of the first year, that X’ 

I the lessons of perjury and ingratitude, which a rebel must incul- * '* 

cate, will be retorted against himself; and that tho precarious sove- 
reign of Italy was only permitted to choose, whether he would be 
the slave, or the victim, of his Barbarian mercenaries. The dan- 
gerous alliance of these strangers had oppressed and insulted the 
last remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At each revolution, 
their pay and privileges were augmented; but their insolence in- 
creased in a still more extravagant degree; they envied tho fortune 
of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms 
had acquired an independent and perpetual inheritance; and they 
insisted on tlieir peremptory demand, that a third part of the lands 
of Italy should be immediately divided among them. Orestes, 
with a spirit, which, in another situation, might be entitled to our 
esteem, chose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, 
than to subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the 
* ’ audacious demand ; and his refusal was favourable to the ambition 
of Odoacer; a bold Barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers, that, 
if tliey dared to associate under his command, tliey might soon ex- 
tort the justice which had been denied to their dutiful petitions. 

From all the camps and garrisons of Italy, the confederates, ac- 
tuated by the same resentment and the same hopes, impatiently 
flocked to the standard of this popular leader ; and the unfortunate 
patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to the 
strong city of Pavia, tho episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanius. 

Pavia was immediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, 
the town was pillaged; and although the bishop might labour, with 
much zeal and some success, to save tho property of the church, 
and the chastity of female captives, tho tumult could only be ap- 
peased by the execution of Orestes (119). His brother Paul was 
slain in an action near Ravenna; and the helpless Augustulus, who 
could no longer command tho respect, was reduced to implore the 
clemency, of Odoacer. 

That successful Barbarian was the son of Edecon; who, in some odnoier. king 
remarkable transactions, particularly described in a preceding 
chapter, had been the colleague of Orestes himself.* The honour 
of an ambassador should bo exempt from suspicion; and Edecon 
had listened to a conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. But 

(119) See Bonoditu (io Tit. Bpipbao. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1649, 1670.]. He adds -weight to the 
narrative of Procopius, though we may doubt whether the devil actually coutrived the siege of Pavia, 
to distress the bishop and his flock. 


* Manso observes that the evidence which des OsUGotbiseben Reiches, p. 39. But Si. Har- 
identiGcs Edecon, the father of Odoacer, with the tin inclinea to agree with Gibbon, note, vin ?&• 
colleague of Orestes, is not conclusive. Geschichto — M. 
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this apparent guilt xvas expiated by bis ihcrit or repentance : his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous ; be enjoyed the favour of At- 
tila; and the troojis under his command, who guarded, in their turn, 
the royal village, consisted of a tribe of Seyrri, his immediate and 
hereditary subjects. In the revolt of theNiations, they still adhered 
to the Huns; and, more than twelve years afterwards, the name.of 
Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal contest with the 
Ostrogoths; which was terminated, after two bloody battles, by the 
defeat and dispersion of the Seyrri (120). Their gallant leader, who 
did nut survive this national calamity, left two sons, Ouulf and 
Odoacer, to struggle witli adversity, and to maintain as they might, 
by rapine or service, the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf 
directed his steps toward Constantinople, where ho suHied, by the 
assassination of a generous benefactor, the fame which he had 
acquired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering Hfe among 
the Uarbarians of fioricum, with a mind and a fortune suited to the 
most desperate adventures ; and when he had fixed his choice, he 
piously visited tlie cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, 
to solicit his approbation and blessing. The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer : he was obliged to 
stoops but in that humble attitude the saint could discern the 
symptoms of his future greatness ; and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, “ Pursue”, said he, “ your design; proceed to Italy; you 
“ will soon cast away this coarse garment of skins; and your 
“ wealth will be adequate to the liherality of your mind (121).” 
The Barbarian, whose daring spirit accept^ and ratified the pre- 
diction, was admitted into the service of the Western empire, and 
soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradusdly polished, his military skill was improved, and the 
confederates of Italy would not have elected him for their general, 
unless the exploits of Odoacer had established a high opinion of hia- 
courage and capacity (122). Their military acclamations saluted 
him with the title of king: but he abstained, during his whole 
reign, from the use of the purple and diadem (123), lest he should 

(1^) Jornandes, e. S3, 54. p. 692—695. H. dc Bust tics Pmplcs do l*Europ«, lom. tiU. 
pk m — 2SS.) has dearif erptainod the origia and adventores of Odoacor. I an almost inctinod to 
bdievc that he was the same who pillaged AngerSf aad CMttmandad a fleet of SaxoD pirates oo the 
Ocoao. Grog. Tnron. 1. h. c. 18. in tom. ii. p. 170-* 

(131) fade ad iuKan, vade viBwimts none pellilmtcooperUis : sod mollis cito plorima largitonis. 
Aoooym. Vales, p. 717. He quotes tbc life of St. Severioui, which is extant, and contains latKk 
unknown and valnable history; it was composed by his disciple Eugippios (A. D. 511.), thirty years 
aAer iiis death. Sec Tillcroont, Mdm. Eccl^. tom. zvi. p. 168 — 181. 

(132) Theopbaues, who calls him a Goth, affirms, tbtl he was edneated, nursed (roap/vTo;), 
in Italy (p. IVS.) ; and as this strong expressioo will not bear a literal interpreiation, it must be ex* 
plained by long service in the Imperial guards. 

(128) Nomen rogis Odoacer assumpsit, cum lamco noqae purpura oec regalibus uteretur iosigpt- 


* According to St. Kartin there Is no foandatieB Cor this cenjecft i re, vii. 
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oiiend Aose princes, whose subjects, by their accidental mixture, 
liad formed Ao ■victorious army, Rrhich time and policy might in-^ 
sensibly unite into a great nation. ' ' 

Royalty -was familiar to the Barbarians, and the submissive people exuocua^ 
of Italy was prepared to obey, without a’ murmur, the authority 
which he should condescend A exercise as the vicegerent of the cm- ’ 

peror of the West. But Odoacer had resolved to abolish that a.d.ats. 
useless and expensive office ; and such is the' weight of antique pre- 
judice, that it required some boldness and penetrdRun to ffiscover 
the extreme facility of Ae enterprise. TheunforAU^IUgustulUS 
was made the instrument of his own disgrace : he si^fied his re- 
signation to Ae senate; and that assembly, in Aeir last act'of obe-' 
dience to a Roman prince, still affected the spirit of freedom, and' 
the forms of the constitution. An epistle Was addressed, by thelT 
unanimous decree, to the emperor 2^uo, the son-in-law and suc^- 
cessor of Leo ; who had lately been restored, dfter a short rebel- 
lion, to the Byzantine throne." They solemnly “ disclaim Ae 
“ eessity, or even Ae wish, of continuing any longer the Imperial 
“ succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, the majesty of a sold 
“ monarch is sufficient to pervade and protect, at the same time, 

“ boA-the East and the West. In their own name, and in An 
“ name of the people, they consent that'the seat of nniversai empire' 

“ Aall be transferred from Rome to Constantinople; and Aey 
‘‘ basely renonneelherlght of choosing Aeirmaster,Ae only vesdjje 
“ that yet remained of the authority which had given tan^ to An 
“ world. The republic (Aey repeat Aat name wiAouttf blush 
“ might safely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer; 

“ and they humbly request, that the emperor ■would invest him 
“ with the title of Patrician, and the administration of Ao diocese 
“ of Italy.” The deputies of the senate were receired at Constan- 
tinople with some marks of displeasure and indignation; and when 
they were admitted to Ae audience of Zeno, he sternly r^roached 
them with Aeir treatment of the two emperors, AnAemius and 
Nepos, whom the East bad successively granted to the prayers of 
Italy. “ The first,” continued he, “ you murdered; Ae second 
“ you have expelled: but the second is still alive, and whilst he 
“ lives he is your lawful sovereign.” But Urn prudent Zeno soom 
deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity 
was gratified by Ac title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected 
to his honour in the several quarters of Rome ; he entertained s 
friendly, though ambiguous, correspondence with Ae patrietan-: 

bag. Ca«siodor. in Chroo. A. D. 475. He »eeins to hare assumed the abstract tide oC a long, 
out ap|)tying it to aoj^ paitknlar nation or country.* 


* ¥anso obserres that Odoacer never called and no coins are extant with bis oaiDC. Gescbicbt^ 
himself king of Italy, did not assume the On. OoUh Betebes, 80; — M. 
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Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sacred 
ornaments of the throne and palace; which the Barbarian was not 
unwilling to remove from the sight of the people (124) . 

Aogiiituiai it In the space of twenty years since the death of Valcntinian, nine 
emperors had successively disappeared ; and the son of Orestes, a 
Tiiii. youth recommended only by his beauty, would be the least entitled 
to the notice of posterity, if his reign, which was marked by the 
extinction of the Roman empire in the West, did not leave a me- 
morable era in the history of mankind (125). The patrician 
Orestes had married the daughter of count Romultu, of Petovio in 
Noricum : thesnarae of Augiutut, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and the ap- 
pellations of the two great founders, of the city and of the monarchy, 
were thus strangely united in the last of their successors (126). 
The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus 
Augustus ; but the first was corrupted into Momyllus by the Greeks, 
and the second has been changed by the Latins into the contempt- 
ible diminutive Augustulus. The life of this inoSensive youth was 
spared by the generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed him, 
with his whole family, from the Imperial palace, fixed bis annual 
allowance at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of 
Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of his exile or retirement (127) . 
As soon as the Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, 
they were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures of Campania; 
and the country-house of the elder Scipio at Liternum exhibited a 
lasting model of their rustic simplicity (128). The delicious shores 
of the bay of Naples were crowded with villas; and Sylla applauded ^ 
the masterly skill of his rival, who had seated himself on the lofty ■ 
promontory of Misenum, that commands, on every side, the sea and 
land, as far as the boundaries of the horizon (129). The villa of 

I ItU) Malcbui, whose loss excites oar regret, has preserred (ia Biccrjtt, tegat. p. 93.) this extra- ' 
ordinary embassy from tbe senate to Zeuo. Tbe anonymoas fragn&eot (p. 719.), and the extract 
from Candidas (apud Pbot. p. 176.), are likewise of some use. 

(125) The precise year in which tbe Western empire wu exirnguisbed, Is not podtixely ascer- 
tained. Tbe vulgar era of A. D. 476 appears to have tbe sanction of authentic chro^eles. fiat the 
two dates assign^ by Jomandrs (c. 46. p. 660.}, would delay that great event to the year 479 : and 
though M. de Buat has overlooked his evidence, be produces (tom. viii. p. 261 — ^288.} many colla- 
teral circuasunces in support of the same opinion. 

(126) See his medals in Ducange (Fam. Byxantin. p. 8l.), Priscas (Excerpt. Lcgat. p. 56.), Haffci 
(Osservaztoni Lettorarie, tom. iL p. 314.). We may allege a faaous and similar case. Tbe meanest 
subjects of the Roman empire assumed tbe illustrious name of Poirtcsus, which, by tbe conver- 
sion of Ireland, has been communicated to a whole nation. 

(127) Ingrediens autem Rsvennam deposuit Augustolum de r^o, enjos iofantiam miaertns cow- 
cessit ei sangoinem ; et quia pulcber erst, tamen dooavii ei roditum sex milUa aoUdos, et mistl eum * 
iotra Campaniam cum parentibiis .suis libere vivere. Anonym. Vales, p. 716. Jornandes sa)*s (e. 46. 
p. 680.), in LucoUano Campanlm easidio exilii peena damoavit. 

(128) See tbe eloquent Declamation of Seneca (Bpist. Ixxxvi.}. Tbe philosopher might have re- 
collect^, that all luxury is relative; and that tho elder Scipio, whose mauners were polished by 
study and coDvemtiOD, was himself acensod of that vice by bU ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix. 19.). 

(129) Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his pertCsa easrramefonds (Plin. Natnr. 
xviii. T.}. Pbsedms, who makes its shady walks [lata viridia) the KCne of an insipid fable (ii. 5.), 
has tfani described the situation : — 

Casar Tiberius qnmn peieni Reapdim^ 
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Marius was purchased, within a few years, by Lucullus, and the 
price had increased from two thousand five Inindred, to more than 
fourscore thousand, pounds sterling (130). It w'as adorned by the 
new proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic treasures; and the 
houses and gardens of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in 
tlie list of Imperial palaces (131). 'W hen the Vandals became for- 
midable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, on the promontory of 
Misenum, gradually assumed the strength and appellation of a 
strong castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of tlie West. 

About twenty years after that great revolution, it was converted 
into a church and monastery, to receive the bones of St. Severinus. 

They securely reposed, amidst the broken trophies of Cimbric ami 
Armenian victories, till the beginning of the tenth century; when 
the fortifications, which might afford a dangerous shelter to the 
Saracens, were demolished by the people of Naples (132). 

Odoacer was the first Barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a d^jj of iiw 
people who had once asserted their just superiority above the rest 
of mankind. The disgrace of the Romans still excites our respectful 
compassion, and we fondly sympathise with the imaginary grief and 
indignation of their degenerate posterity. But the calamities of 
Italy had gradually subdued the proud consciousness of freedom 
and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, the provinces were subject 
to the arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic ; till those 
laws were subverted by civil discord, and both the city and the 
provinces became the servile property of a tyrant. The forms of 
the constitution, wliich alleviated or disguised their abject slavery, 
were abolished by time and violence; the Italians alternately la- 
mented the presence or the absence of tlie sovereigns, whom they 
detested or despised; and the succession of five centuries inflicted 
tlie various evils of military licence, capricious despotism, and 
elaborate oppression. During the same period, the Barbarians had 
emerged from obscurity and contempt, and the warriors of Ger- 
many and Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as the ser- 
vants, tlie allies, and at length the masters, of the Romans, whom 
they insulted or protected. The hatred of the people was sup- 

Id \iUam tnam, 

mcml« tumtno poula Laculli mana 

Prof|tectat Sicularo el pro*{Hdl Tuacuoi mare. 

(130) From teven nniatlt and a half In two huudred aod fifljr myriadf of drachoup. Tot even in 
the poMcaaioD of Hariiu, it was a luxurioni rfUromeoU Thr Rnmaoi derided his iudoieneo: they 
soon Imwailed his activity. See iMularch, in Mario, lorn. it. p. 524. 

(ISI) LacaUus had oiher vniaa of e<|iisl, though various, magnihccDce, at Bale, Naples, Tusen- 
Juoi, die. He boasted that he changed his Himate with the storLsaod cranes. Plutarch, in Lucnll. 
lom. Mi. p. 193. 

(132) Averinas died in Norlenm, A. D. 4S2. Six yeara aflenvards, his body, which scattered 
miracles as it passed, was transported by his diBcipIrs into Italy. The devotiou of a NeapoUtau lady 
invited the saint to the Locollan villa, in the place of Augtistulus, who was probably no more. See 
Baronins {Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 496. Ko. 60, SI.) and Tillemont (Mom. Ecdcs. tom. xvi. p. n^>l6l.), 
from the original life by Engippins. The narrative of the last migration of Severinus to Naples is 
likewise an antheotic piece. ^ 
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pressed by fear; they respected the spirit and splendour of the 
martial cliiofs who were invested with the honours of the empire; 
and the fate of Rome had long depended on the .sword of tltose for- 
midable strangers. The stern Kicimer, who trampled on the ruins 
of Italy, had exercised the pow er, w itliout assuming the title, of a 
king ; and the patient Romans were insensibly prepared to ao- 
Vnow le-dgo the royalty of Odoacer and his Barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of tlie liiglt station to whidi 
his valour and fortune had exalted him ; his savage manners were 
polished by the habits of conversation ; and he respected, tliough a 
conqueror and a Barbarian, the institutions, and even the preju- 
dices, of his subjects. After an interval of seven years, Odoacer 
restored the consulship of tlie West. For himself, he naodestly, or 
proudly, declined an honour which was stiU accepted by the em- 
perors of tlie East; but the curulo chair was successively fdled by 
eleven of the must illustrious senators (133) ; and the list is adorned 
by the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the 
friendship and grateful applause of Sidonius, his cUent (13k). The 
laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and tlie civil admi- 
nistration of Italy was still exercised by the Pr»torian praefect, and 
his subordinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magis- 
trates the odious and oppressive task of collecting tlie public reve- 
nue; but he reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and po- 
pular indulgence (135). Like the re's! of the Barbarians, he had 
been instructed in the Arian heresy; but he revered the monastic 
and episcopal characters; and the silence of the Catholics attests 
the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace of the city required 
the interposition of his prxfect Basilius in the choice of a Roman 
pontiff : the decree which restrained the clergy from alienating their 
lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of the people, whose 
devotion would have lieen taxed to repair the dilapidations of the 
church (136). Italy was protected by the arms of its conqueror; 
and its frontiers were respected by the Barbarians of -Gaul and Ger- 
many, who had so long insulted the feeble race of Theodosius. 
Odoaa'r passed the lladriatic, to chastise the assassins of the em- 
peror Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of Dalmatia. 
He passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Ptoricum from Fava, 
or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his residence beyond 


(133) Tho coiKttlar Fasti nay be foond U Fagt or Horalori. Tb« eoMok naoMd by O d oaeer» or 
jwrbaps by the Roman aenKc, a{f|M)ar to liare beea ackoowledgoil iu tbo Eastern ecnfdr*. 

(134) SidoDiiu ApollinarU (L i. c|Hst. 9. p. 22. cUiL Stmood) baa compared Ibe two iMdinfi mm* 
tore of hU time (A,. D. 468], Geacadius Avieoua and Cantina Baadna. To the fomer be aeaifM the 
•peciona, to the niter the solid, virtues of pubUc and private life. A Baallina junior, poM iU y his 
aoD, waa conaul in the year 480. 

(135) Epipbanitis ioieroedivl for ibe people of Pavia ; and the lunRt firal granted an lodnlgnne* bf 
five years, and aftcrw artU relieved Uicn from the oppicssiM of Pel ag i an, tba Pnrtorian prafeci 
(Eooodior, in Vit. St. Epipban. in SirauMuL Oper. torn. L p. 1610. 1612.). 

(136) See Baroniot, Aniul. Ecder. A. D. 483. Ko. 10— lb. Sixteen yean aflerwnrda, the Irre- 
gular proceedingt of Batiliai were condemned by pope SymmacUos in a ttemiii aynod. 
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tlic Danube. The king was vanquislied in batllc, and led away 
prisoner; a numerous colony of captives and subjects was trans- 
planted into Italy; and Rome, after a long period of defeat and 
disgrace, might claim the triumph of her Uarbarian mash'r (137). 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacer, hiskingdom viimbii! 
exhibited tlie sad prospect of misery and desolation. Since tlic age 
of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in Italy; and it 
was a just subject of complaint, that the life of the Roman |)eoplc 
depended on the accidents of the winds and waves (138). In the 
division and the decline of tho empire, the tributary harvests of 
Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; the numbers of the inhabitants 
continually diminished with the means of subsistence; and the 
country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, fa- 
mine (130), and pestilence. St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of 
a impulous district, which had been once adorned with the flou- 
rishing cities of Rologna, Modena, Regium, and Placentia (IVO). 

Po|>e Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer; and he atlirnis, wiUi 
strong exaggeration, that in ./Emilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent 
provinces, the human species was almost extirpated (l^tl). The 
plebeians of Rome, who were fed by the hand of their master, pe- 
rished or disappeared, as soon as his liberality was suppressed; the 
decline of tho arts reduced the industrious mechanic to idleness 
and want; and the senators, who might support with patience the 
min of their country, bewailed their private loss of wealth and 
luxury.* One third of those ample estates, to which the ruin of 
■* Italy is originally imputed (14-2), was extorted for the use of tho 
compicrors. Injuries were aggravated by insults; tho sense of 
actual suflerings was embittered by the fear of more dreadful evils; 


(137) The war* of Odoacer arc coociscly mentioned by Paul the Deacon (de Gest. Lnngobaxd. 1. i. 
c. 19. p. 7^7. edit. Grot.), and in the two Chrooide* of Ca.<4iodoriu« aud Cuipiniau. The life of St. 
Sevvriiuis, by EuKippiuSt wbicb the coontde Bust (HUt. People*, tom. vUi. c. 1. 4. 8, 9.) 
ba* diligently studied, iUustralcs ibe ruin ofNoricum and the narariao autiquilie*. 

(138) Tacit. Annal. iii. &3. The Recherclics snr rAdmioUtralion des Terres chez les Romalos 
(p. 381 — 361.) clearly state tho progress of iaternal decay. 

(139) A famine, which afOicled Italy at the time of the irruptiop of Odoacer,. Ung of the Ileiidi, 
is eliiqueaily duscriltcd in prose and verse, by a French poet (Les Hois, tom. ii. p. 174. 206. etUi. 
in 12mo.). 1 am igaaroiil from whence he derives his iDfonnalion; hot 1 am weU asanrod that he 
relates seme facts incompatible with the truth of history. 

(140) See the ziilxth epistle of 8t. Ambrose, aa it is qootetl by Moralori, sopra Ic Antichiti lU* 
liaue, tom. i. Dissert, xxi. p. |164. 

(141) iCmilia, Tuseta, ceterseque provincis in quibus hominum prope oullus exisUt. Gclasips, 
Epist. ad Andromachuro, ap. Baronium, Annal. Eedes. A. D. 496. No. 36. 

.|[142) Tenunque conhtemibus, lalifandia perdidere Italiam. Plin. Hisl. Natur. xviii. 7. 


* Denioa sopposes that the Bavbariaos ware 
eom|»eUed by necessity to turn their atteoUeo la 
agricuUiira. Italy, either imperfectly caltivated, 
or aol at all, by the indokent or rulood proprie* 
tars, not oo^ could not furaidi the imposts, on 
which the pay of the soldiery depended, but not 
even a certain supply of the necessaries of life. 
Tho neighbouring couDtrki were now occopied 


by warlike nations; the sapplies of earn fkrom 
AR'ica were cut off; forcigu commerce nearly 
destroyed; they could not look for suMlies 
beyond the limits of Italy, throughout which the 
agricullare had boeu long in a stale of prograssivo 
hut rapid depression. (Denina, Rev. d’ Italia, 1. v. 
c. i.]— M. 
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and as now lands were allotted to new swarms of Barbarians, each 
senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should ap- 
proach his favourite villa, or his most profitable farm. The least 
unfortunate were those who submitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was impossible to resist. Since they desired to 
live, they owed some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared their 
lives; and since ho w'as the absolute master of their fortunes, the 
portion wiiich he left must be accepted as his pure and voluntary 
gift (14-3). The distress of Italy* was mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound himself, as the price of 
his elevation, to satisfy the demands of a licentious and turbulent 
multitude. The kings of the Barbarians were frequently resisted, 
deposed, or murdered, by their native subjects; and the various 
bands of Italian mercenaries, who associated under the standard of 
an elective general, claimed a larger privilege of freedom and ra- 
pine. A monarchy destitute of national union, and hereditary 
right, hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths; a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and 
whose name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Origiiu Progress, and Effects of Ibe Monastic Life. — Conversion of the Barbarians to 
Christianity and Ariantsm. Persecution of the Vandals In Africa. — ExUnclioo of 
Ariaoisin among the Barbarians. 

The indissoluble connexion of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has 
compelled, and encouraged, me to relate the progress, the perse- 
cutions, the establishment, the divisions, the final triumph, and the 
gradual corruption, of Christianity. I have purposely delayed the 
consideration of two religious events, interesting in the study of 
human nature, and important in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. I. Tlie institution of the monastic life (1) ; and, 11. The 
conversion of the northern Barbarians. 

(143] Such arc ihc topics of eonsolaiioo, or rather of patieooe, which Cicero (ad Familiarcs, lib. ix* 
EpisL. 17.) loggests to hit CrieDd Papirius PseUit, nn Jer the miliUry despoUsn of Caesar. The argn* 
meot, however, of “ vhrerc pulcherrimaiM doxi, *' it more forcibly addremed to a Roman phtloao* 
pher, who possessed the free altemativo of life or death. 

(1) The origin of the monastic inBiiintion has been bboriously disetmed by Thomasin (Discipltno 
dc r^glUe, tom. i. p. 1419>1436.) and HeWot (Hist, dcs Ordres Honastitiues, tom. i. p. 1 — 66.}. 
These authors are very leaned and UderaMy honest, and their difference of opinion shows tb« 


* Compare, on (he deiobtion and change of property in Italy, Hanio, CcKbichtc des Ost^oth* 
iicbea Reiches, part li. p. 78, ot seqq. — M. 
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I. Prosperity and pfeace introduced the distinction of the vulgar i- m 
and the ylsceftc Christians (2). The loose and imperfect practice 
of religion satisfied the conscience of the multitude. The prince 
or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal,, 
and implicit faith, with the exercise of their profession, the pursuit 
of their' interest, and the indulgence of their passions : but the 
Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the Gospel, 
were inspired by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man as 
a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They seriously renounced the 
business, and the pleasures, of the age; abjured the use of wine, 
of flesh, and of marriage; chastised their body, mortified their 
aflcctions, and embracwl a life of misery, as the price of eternal 
happiness. In the reign of Constantine, the Ascetics lied from 
a profane and degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, or religious 
society. Like the first Christians of Jerusalem (3),* they resigned 
the use, or the property, of their temporal possessions; established 
regular communities of the same sex, and a similar disposition; 
and assumed the names of Hermits, Monks, and Anachorels, 
expressive of their lonely retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 

They soon acquired the respect of the world, which they despised ; 
and the loudest applause was bestowed on this Divine Philo- 
sophy (4.), which surpassed, without the aid of science or reason, 
the laborious virtues of the Grecian schools. The monks might 
indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of fortune, of 
pain, and of death : the Pythagorean silence and submission were 
revived in their servile discipline; and they disdained, as firmly 
as the Cynics themselves, all the forms and decencies of civil so- 
ciety. But the votaries of this Divine Philosophy aspired to imi- 
tate a purer and more perfect model. They trod in the footsteps 
of the prophets, who had retired to the desert (5); and they re- 


sobject in tti foU exteot. Tet the caoiiotis ProteiUnt, who dtatrosls any popish gniiles, mij coQsalt 
the seventh book of Bingham's Chriatian AoUqaities. 

(3) Sec Euseb. Demoiutrat. Evangel. (1. i. p. 30, 31. edit. Graee. Rob. Slrpliani, Paris, IMS.} 
lo his Ecclesiastical History, published twelve years after the Demoastration, Eusebios (1. ii. e. 17.) 
asserts the Christiaaily of the Theiapeats} but be appears igoorant, that a similar inslilutioB vras 
actually revived io Egypt. 

( 3 ) Caasian (CoUat. xvlli. S.) claims this ongio for the iustitution of the CamobiMy which grada* 
ally decayed UU It was rcstor^ by Anthooy and Ids disciples. 

(4) yt»f> ti dtv9p«^ov; AOovoa <n«pk 17 Totaur?) 

^()o99<p(a. These are the expreasivo words of Sozomeo, who copiously tod agreeably describes 
(L i. c. 13, 13 , 14.) the origin and progresa of this monkish i>hiloiophy (see Suker. Tbesaur. Ecclcs. 
tom. ii. p. 1441.]. Some modern writers, Lipsios (tom. iv. p. 448. Hanudact. ad Phiiosoph. Stoic, 
iii. 13.), and La Motho lo Tayer (tom. ix. de la Yertu des Payens, p. 338 — 363,), have compared the 
Carmelites to the Pyiliagorcaus, and the Cynics to the Capucios. 

(8) The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular succession, from the prophet Elijah (see the 
Theses of Beziers, A. D. 1683, in Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republiqae des Lettres, OEuvres, tom. I. 
p. 82, &c. and the prolix irony of t^ Ordres Honastiqoes, an anonymous work, tom I. p. 1 — 433 . 
Berhn, 1751). Home, and the inqubilioa of Spain, sileuced the profane criticism of the Jesuits of 


* It has before been shown that the finl Christian cominnnitj was not strictly ^snobitk. 8ee 
vo). U. p. 89.— H. 
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stored the devoot and contemplative Kfe, vhidi bad been institated 
by the Esaeniana, in Paleatioe and Egypt. The phiioaophic efe 
of Pliny had anrveyed with aatonishinent a solitary people, who 
dwelt among the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without women; and who 
derived from the disgust and repentance of mankind a perpetual 
anpply of voluntary associates (6). 

f Egypt, the fruitful parent of sopcs-stition, afforded the first ex- 
ample of a monastic life. Antony(7), an illi(erate(8) youth of the 
lower parta of Thebais, dMributed his patrimony (9), deserted his 
family and native home, and executed his monastic penance with 
original and intrepid fanaticism. After a long and painful novi- 
ciate, among the tombs, and in a ruined tower, he boldly advanced 
into the desert three days’ journey to U»e eastward of the Nile; dis- 
covered a lonely spot, x^i^ possessed the adrantagm of shade and 
water, and fixed his last residence on Mount Colzim, near the Red 
Sea; where an ancient monastery still preserves the name and me- 
mory of the saint (10). The curious devotion of the Christians 
pursued him to the des^; and when he was obliged to appear at 
Alexandria, in the face of mankind, he snpported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, 
whose doctrine he approved ; and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation from the emperor Constantine. The 
venerable patriarch (for Antony attained the age of one hundred 
and five years ) beheld the numerous progeny which had been formed 
by his example and his lessons. The prolific colonies of monks 
multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks 
of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To the south of .Alex- 
andria, the mountain, and adjacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled 


Flanders (HeWot, BiU. dcs Ordre« VoDattiqoeSy toos. i. p. W) — 300.)* and tke sUtse of Eliiah, (be 
Camiclite^ has keen creeled io the church of St. Peter {Voyages du P. Labat, tom. Hi. p. 87.). 

f6) Flio. BfM. Natvr. v. IS. Ireiii aola, eft In told drbe prMer ceteras mlra, sloe ulla femlab, 
Omni venere abdicata* sine pecoDia, soda palmaruiB. Iia per secolomm millla [iocrediUe dicUi) 
fens etema est in qna nemo nuciiar. Tan Itncunda illh aliormn vibe poroilcDtia eat. Be placet 
(bera just beyood die ocaious Influence of tbe hkc, and namea Bngaddi and laMtU as tbe nnsren 
timns. Tbe Laura, and monastery of St. Sabas, could not bo fba distant lh>q this place. See 
Beland. Paleslio. tom. 1. p. 295. tom. H. p. 763. 874. 880. 890. 

(?) See Aihanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 4S0->50S. and tbe Tit. Paimrn, p. 26 — Ti. wldi Boaireyde’s An* 
notations. Tbe former is the Greek oripoal ; die latter, a tery ancient Latin vmion by Bvafriut, 
tbe friend of St. Jorom. 

(8) rpocjA,iMCT« pMtdeev ova Athaftis. tom. U. in Tit. 8t. Anton, p. 4Sft.; and 

tbe assertion of bi« total ifoomnee bit been feec4tod by many of (be aneienta and noderaa. Bat 
Tfttfmnnt (Ifdni. Bedds. tom. tH. p. 666.) akown, by seaM prabable argaments, (bat Antony could 
rend and write in tbe Coplie, bis aathe tongae; and that he was only a strainer to tbe 
Uttert. Tbo philosophy Synosins (p. II.) nritn^rfa^n, that the naloaral genius of Antony did not 
require the aid of learning. 

(B) Anmt aniem erant el trecetrtm nbercs, et vahle optte (Tit. Patr. 1. 1. p. 36.) If the Amro 
be a sqtare neisDre of an hnndred Egyptian cubits (Bosweyde, OnonasUcon ad Tit. Patrum, 
p. 1014. 1015.) and the Egyptian cubit of ^ ages be equal to twen(y>two Boglbh iMfhea (Gfuavea, 
Yol. i. p. 233.), tbe anira will consist of about three quarters of an English acre. 

(10) Tbe de.scnptioo of tbe monastery is given by Jerom (lorn. i. p. 248* 249. in Hilarioo.), 
and the P. Sicart) (Bissions do lerant, torn. t. p. 12^200.). Tb^ acemmta oafioot alwnya be 
reconciled : tbe father painted firom bis fancy, and Ibe JeaoiA frcmi bii ciperioMB. 
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by five tliousaiid anachorcU ; and the traveller may still investigate 
the ruins of fifty monasteries, -which were planted in that barren 
soil by the disciples of Antony (11). In tlic Upper Thebais, the 
vacant island of Tab<!nDe(12), was occupied by Pachomius and 
fourteen hundred of bis brethren. That holy abbot successively 
foumled nine monasteries of men, and one of women; and the fes- 
tival of I'lastcr sometimes collected fifty thousand religious persons, 
who followed his angelic rule of discipline(13). The stately and 
populous city of Oiyrinchus, the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had 
devoted the temples, the public edifices, and even the ramparts, to 
pious and cliaritable uses; and the bishop, who might preach in 
twelve churches, comp\ited ten tliousand females, and twenty thou- 
sand males, of the monastic profession (14-). The Egyptians, who 
gloried iu this marvellous revolution, -were disposed to hope, and 
to believe, that the number of the monks -was equal to the remainder 
of the people(15); and posterity might ro{)eat the saying, which had 
formerly been applied to tlie sacred animals of the same country. 
That in Egypt it was less ditUcult to find a god than a man. 

Athanasius introduceil into Rome the knowledge and practice of 
the monastic life ; and a school of tliis new philomphy was opened 
by tlie disciples of Antony, who accompanied tlicir primate to the 
holy threshold of tlie Vatican. Thu strange and savage appearance 
of these F.gyptians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, at 
length, applause and realous imitation. The senators, and more 
especially the matrons, transformed their palaces and villas into 
religious houses; and tlie narrow institution of six Vestals was 
eclipsed by the freifuent monasteries, -which were seated on the 
mins of ancient temples, and in tliemidst of the Roman forum (16). 
Inflamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whoso name 
w as Iliiarion (17), fixed his dreary abode on a sandy beach, between 
the sea and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza. The austere 
penance, in which he persisted forty-ciglit years, diflused a similar 

( 11 ) JenNfi, UiiD. i. p. 146. ad SMlockiovi. ffitl. e. T. in TiL Patram, p. Tl!l. The 

P. Sicard (MiiMHif do Levant, tom. il. p. 79.) Tiaited, and hai dnrribod, this desert, whicti 
DOW ooauins foar niouilerics, and tneoly or Uiirtj monks. See d’Aavillc, VescripUoo de 1'^ 
gyple.p.74. 

(1(1) Tabenne is a small island in ibe Kile, in tbe diocese of Icoiyra or Peodera, belvrcen ibc 
modern tovrn of Oirge, and tbc mins of ancient Thebes (D'Amrille, p. 194.). M. de Tillomoot doobts 
■whether it was an isle ; but 1 may conclude, from bis own facta, that tbo primitive name was after- 
wards transferreO to the great monastery of Bau or Pabau (Mem. Eerlds. tom. vii. p. 67$. $88.). 

(i$) See in the Codei Regiilaroin (piibliibod by Lacas Bolstenkts, Rome, IMl,) a preface of 
St. Jerom to bis Latin version of the Role of Pacbofniis, tom. i. p. 61. 

(14) RaBn. e. 5. in Vit. Patniro. p. 459. He calls it eivitas ampla valdc at popnioa, and reckahs 
twelve cbarebca. Strabo (1. zvH. p. 1166.) and AmmiaBus (xtii. 16.) have made Uonou raids nacm- 
tion of Oxyrinebua, whose inbabitauts adored a amall Gib in a magniGcenl temple. 

(15) Quanti populi liahentBr in urbibtis, UnUe pm no babentur in daaerlia muJUtudinaa iDOBadim> 
mm. RnGn. e. $. in Tit. Patram, p. 461. He congratulates the fbrtaaate change. 

( 1 $) The introdoction of tbc monastic life into Roane and Italy « oacMtonally mentianad by 
Jmom, tom. i. p. Il9, 1(20. 199. > 

(17) See tbaLifaorHdarion, hySt Jarom (UMB. i. p. 941. 369.). Tba stories of Pant, Hilarkm, 
nod MaicbM, tbo ana anther, are ndmirably told : uid the only iklaet of tbeae plaining oom- 
poniUoos ia the want ef tntb and ceaunon mbm. 
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enlliiisiasm; and the holy man was followed by a train of two or 
three thousand anachorets, whenever he visited the innumerable 
monasteries of Palestine. The fame of Basil (18) is immortal in 
the monastic history of the East. With a mind that had tasted the 
learning and eloquence of Athens; with an ambition, scarcely to be 
satisfied by the archbishopric of Osarca, Basil retired to a savage 
solitude in Pontus; and deigned, for a while, to give laws to the 
spiritual colonies which he profusely scattered along the coast of the 
Black Sea. In the M'est, Martin of Tours (19), a soldier, an hermit, 
a bishop, and a saint, establishcH the monasteries of Gaul; two 
thousand of his disciples followed him to the grave; and his eloquent 
historian challenges the deserts of Thebais to produce, in a more 
favourable climate, a champion of equal virtue. ’ The prop-ess' of 
the monks was not loss rapid, or universal, than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and, at last, every city, of the emiiire, was 
Tilled with their increasing multitudes; and the bleak and barren 
isles, from Lcrins to I.ipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, were 
chosen by the anachorets, for the place of their voluntary exile. 
An easy and perpetual intercourse by sea and land connected the 
provinces of the Roman world; and the life of Hilarion displays the 
facility with which an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse 
Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and finally settle in the 
island of Cyprus (20) . The Latin Christians embraced the religious 
institutions of Rome. The pilgrims, who visited Jerusalem, eagerly 
copied, in the most distant climates of the earth, the faithful model 
of the monastic life. The disciples of Anthony spread themselves 
beyond the tropic, over the Christian empire of .Ethiopia (21). The 
monastery of Banchor(22), in Flintshire, which contained above 
two thousand brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among the 
Barbarians of Ireland (2.‘I) ; and Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was 
planted by the Irish monks, diffused over the northern regions a 
doubtful ray of science and superstition (2V). 

(18) Ilis original rclrrat was in a small village on the banks of ihe Iria, not far from Neo-Caesarea. 
The ten or twelve jears of hia monasUc life were dUtarbed by long and froqnenl avocations. Some 
critics have dispnleiJ ihe authenticity of hU Ascetic rules; but the external evidence is weighty, 
and they can only prove, that it is the vrork of a real or affected enthusiast. See TiUemont, Mem. 
Eccl<^. tom. ix. p. 636—644. Helyot, Hist, dci Onlres Monasli<ineS, tom. 1. p. 175—181. 

(19) See his Life, and the Three Dialogues by Sulpicius Sevems, who asacrU (Dialog. 1. 16.), that 
the booksellers of Rome were delighted with the quick and ready sale of his popular worii. 

(20) When Hilarion sailed from PanelOoium to Care Pachynns, he offered to pay bis passage 
with a book of the Gospels. Postbumian, a Gallic monk, w ho Ind visited Egypt, found a merchant- 
ship bound from Alexandria to Marseilles, and performed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. 
Dialog, i. 1.}. Athanasius, who addressed bis Life of St. Antony to the foreign monks, was obliged 
to hasten the composition, that it might be ready for the sailing of the fleets (tom. ii. p. 4S1.). 

(21) See Jerom, (tom. I. p. 136.), Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, tom. Iv. p. 92. p. 857 — 919. and 
Geddes, Church History of Ethiopia, p. 29, 30, 31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to 
theprimilivo institution. 

(22) Camden's Bt lunnia, voi. i. p. 666, 667. 

(23) All that Icorning can exlrarl from the rubbish of the dark ages Is copiously slated by arch- 
bishop Usher in bis Britannicarum Bcclesiarum Aaliqiiitates, cap. xvi. p. 42S— 503. 

(24) This small, though not barren, spot, Iona, Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles In length, and 
one mile in breadth, has been disliognis|ied, I. By the nsoDastery of St. Cotomba, founded A. D. 56G; 
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Tlicsc unhappy exiles from social life were impelled by the dark 
and implacable genius of superstition. Their mutual resolution 
•was supported by the example of millions, of either sex, of every 
age, and of every rank; and each proselyte, who entered the gates 
of a monastery, was persuaded, that he trod the steep and thorny 
path of eternal happiness (25). liut the operation of these religious 
motives was variously determined by the temper and situation of 
mankind. Reason might subdue, or passion might suspend, their 
influence : but tliey acted most forcibly on the infirm minds of chil- 
dren and females; they were strengthened by secret remorse, or 
accidental misfortune; and they might derive some aid from the 
temporal considerations of vanity or interest. It was naturally sup- 
posed, that the pious and humble monks, who had renounced the 
world, to accomplish the work of their salvation, were the best 
qualified for the spiritual government of the Christians. The re- 
luctant hermit was torn from his cell, and seated, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people, on the episcopal tlirone ; tho monasteries 
of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the East, supplied a regular succession of 
saints and bishops; and ambition soon discovered the secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and honours (26). The po- 
pular monks, whose reputation was connected with the fame and 
success of tlio order, assiduously laboured to multiply the number 
of their fellow-captives. They insinuated themselves into noble 
and opulent families; and the specious arts of flattery and seduction 
were employed to secure those proselytes, who might bestow wcaltli 
or dignity on the monastic profession. The indignant father be- 
wailed the loss, |>erhaps, of an only son (27) ; the credulous maid was 
betrayed by vanity to violate the laws of nature ; and the matron 
aspired to imaginary perfection, by renouncing the virtues of do- 
mestic life. Paula yielded to the persuasive eloquence of Jerom (28); 
and the profane title of mother-in-law of God (29) tempted that illus- 

’whoso abbot exercised an extraordinary jorisdiction over (be bishops or Caledonia; 2. By a cUiuic 
library, which alTorded some hopes of an entire Livy ; and; 3. By the (ombs of sixty kings, Scots, 
Irish, and Norwegians ; who repo^ in holy ground. See Usher (p. 311. 360-^70.), and Uuchanan 
{Rer. Scot. 1. ii. p. 15. edit. RudJiman.]. 

{2b) Chrysostom (in (he first tome of ijic Bonedidine eilitiOn) has consecrated three books to the 
praise and defence of the monastic life. Ue is encouraged, by ibe example of the ark, to presume, 
that none but the elect (the monks) can possibly be saved (I. i. p. SS, 36.]. Elsewhere indeed he 
becomes more merciful (I. iii. p. 83, 84.), and allows difforenl dt'grees of glory, like the sun, moon, 
and stars. In bis lively comparison of a king and a monk (1. iii. p. 116—131.), be suppost's (what 
is hardly fair), that (be king will be more sjiaringlT rewarded, and more rigorously punished. 

(36) Tbomassin (Discipline de Ti^gliio, tom. i p. 1436 — 1469.), and Babillon [OEiivres Postho- 
mea, tom. ii. p. 115—138.). The monks were gradually adopted as a part of the ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy. 

(37) Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110.) liberally censures (be coodnclaud writings of Chrysostom, one 
of the most eloquent and successful odvocates for the monastic life. 

(38) Jerom's dovonl ladies form a very considerable portion of his works : the particiibr treatise, 
which be stylet the Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 169—193.), is so elaborate and extravagant pane- 
gyric. The exordium is lidiculously turgid : '* If all the meml^ers of my l>ody were changed into 
** tongues, and if all my limbs resounded with a human voice, yet should 1 be incapable,^’ 6te. 

(39) So^uB Dei ease cerpisti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 140. ad Eusloebtuio], Ruhons (in Uieronyni. Op- 
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trioiis Hidow to consecrate the virginity other dan^ter Enstochiam. 
By the advice, aftd in the company, Of her spirHua! guide, Paale 
abandoned Rome and her infant son ; retirtd to the holy tillage of 
Bethlcm; founded an hospital and foor monasteries; and acquired, 
by her alms and penance, an ^^ihent and conspicuoda station hi 
(he catholic (hnreh. Such rare and fWtwtriooS penitents wOre en* 
lebrated as the glory and example of their age; birt the monasteries 
were filled by a crowd of obscure and abject plebrians, who gah^ 
in the cloister much more than Ricy fiad sacriBeed In the world. 
Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, might escape from poterty and 
contempt, to a safe and hononrable profession {3t^;-wi«we apparent 
hardships are mitigated by custom, by popdtar applsttse, and by 
the secret relaxaHori of discipline (St) . The subjects of ROmd, whose 
persons and fortunes wore made responsible for nnbqoal and tHeot~ 
bitan t tributes,- retired from the oppression of the Iniperiai ^VWn- 
ment ; and the pusillanimous youth preferred thO pendiitie' of * mo- 
nastic, to the dangers of a military, life. TheH'ffrighted prOvindids 
of every rank, who fled bdOreme Barbarians, found sMtih^ and 
subsistence ; whole legiohk wWe bdried in these ref^iiS'sahcthaifles; 
and the same cause. Which 'relieved the distress of ihdrtidiials, iur- 
paired the strength and fortitude of the empire(32). '* 

The monastic profession of the ancients (33) ^s ah act of vo- 
luntary devotion. The inconstant fanatic was threatened Wflh the 
eternal vengeance of the God Whom he deserted ; ■'bilt thcldoors of 
the monastery were still open for repenlarioB.^' tlmse'ftoh’ks, whose 
conscience w-as fortified by reason or passion, wete at' HliaHy to 
resume the character of mon and citiiens ; and even the spouses of 
Christ might accept the legil embraces of an earthly lovdr (Si). 

<: ‘ f-M- • 

lom. iv. f. 0^.}, t»ho ivaa «iia Ihi ftdvemrjK, Fmoi vbil foec h* kad 

stolen :iQ expression so in|>k>tts and absurd ? 

(30) Nunc aulem vcniuntp/eruffifua ad banc profcsslonem MrvitnlislHn, ct ex cooditkme servili, 
vel otiam liberati, vel propter boc a Dominis liberandi ; et ex vita ruslicaoa, el ex opHicum exercita* 
tioDC, cl plebeio laborc. Augustin, dc Oper. Honacb. c. 22. ap. Tboroatsin, Uisciplinc de (’('iglise, 
lom. lU. p. 1094. Tbe Egyptian, who blamed Arsenius, owned ibal be led a more comrorlable life 
M • mmik, than as a sbepburd. Sec TiUemoot, Mem. Eoclcs. tom. xir. p. 679. 

431) A Dominican friar (Toyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10.]( who lodged at Cadiz in a cooveat of 
his bi'ctbrcD, M>on understood, ibal iboir repose was never iiilorruptcd by nocturnal devotion; quOt- 
** qu’oD ne Ueme (las de sooner pour rcdification du people.” 

(Sa] See a very sensible preface of Lucas UoUleoius to the Codex Regnlamm. Tbo emperors 
Ottempied to support the obligation of public and private duties; but tbe feeble dikes were swept 
away by tbe torrent of superstilioa; and Juslioian sorpassed the most sanguiue wishes of tbe monks 
(Tbemassio, tom. i. p. 1762—1799. and Bingham, L vii. c. 3. p. 253.}.* 

(33) Tbo monastic institutions, particularly those of Egypt, about the year 400, arc describetl by 
four carious and derotit travellers ; Ruliuos (Vii. Putrum, 1. ii. iii. p. 424 — 536.}, Poslbamian (Sulp. 
Sever. Dialog, i.), PaUadioi (Hist. Laasiac. iu ViL Patron, p. 709—663.], and Cassian (see in tom. vi. 
BiblioihiT. Max, Patrum, his four (Irsl books of lustilulcs, and tbe twenty-four Collitions or Con- 
lorenoes). 

(34) Tbe example ofMalcbus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 256.}, and the design of Cassian and his friond 
(Collation xxir. 1 .}, arc inoootestible prooD of their freedom ; which is (dugnntly described bj Eras- 
mus in bis Life of St. dorom. See Gbardon, Uist. Jes Sacremeas, tom. vi. p. 279 — 300. 

* Tbe emperor Tatens, in particular, promaU dines ac seereia o( specie religioius cum emtibus 
gatra a law eontra ignavis qooodam sectaioros, monacborum congrcgaolur. Cod. Tbeod. 1. xii. 
qni dcsertis civilatum muncribus, caplant solitu- tit. i. leg. 63. — G. 
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The examples of scandal, and Uto proKress of superstition, suggested 
the propriety of more forcible restraints. After a suQicicnt trial, 
tlie Gdelity of thb novico was secured by a solemn and perpetual 
vow ; and his irrevocable engagement was ratiGed by the laws of 
the church and state. A guilty fugiGre was pursued, arrested, and 
restored to his perpetual prison ; and Uie interposition of the ma- 
gistrate oppressed tlte freedom and merit, which had alleviated, in 
some degree, the abject slavery of the monasGc discipline (35). 
Thu actions of a monk, his words, and even his tlmughts, were 
determined by an inflcxiblQ rule (36), or a capricious superior : the 
slightest offences were corrected by disgrace or conGnement, extra- 
ordinary fasts or bloody flagellation; and disobedience, murmur, or 
delay, were ranked in the catalogue of tim most heinous sins (37) . A 
blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however absurd, or 
oven criminal, tliey might seem, was the ruling principle, the Grst 
virtue of the Egyptian monks ; and their patience was frequently exer- 
cised by the most extravagant trials. They were directed to remove 
an enormous rock; assiduously to water a barren staff, that was 
planted in the ground, till, at tlio end of three years, it should vegetate 
and blossom like a tree ; to walk into a Gery furnace ; or to cast their 
infant into a deep pond : and several saints, or madmen, have been 
immortaGsod in monastic story, by their thoughtless, and fearless, 
obedience (38). The freedom of the mind, the source of every gene- 
rous and rational sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credulity 
and submission ; and the monk, oontracGng the vices of a slave, 
devoutly followed the faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. 
The peace of the Eastern church was invaded by a swarm of fana- 
tics, incapable of fear, or reason, or humanity; and the Imperial 
troops acknowledged, witliout shame, that they were much loss 
apprehensive of an encounter with Gie Qeroest Barbarians (39). 

(35) Sm the law, of Jartlnian (Kovel, ciilli. Ko. «.), and of lewis the Pions (tn the Histsriano 
of Prftoco, tom. vL p. and the actual joriipruduace of Frascfy in DcaiMirt (Dociiioni» dfc. 
tom. iv. p. 8S5, 4lC.]. 

(36) The ancient Codei Begnlanim, eottected by Benedict Anianimes, the reformer of the monai 
in the br^inniog of the ninth ceolnry , and pobtiihed in the lereBteenlh, by Lucas HoUtenius, con- 
tains thirty diflhtL'iit rules for men and women. Of those, seven were composed in Egypt, one in 
the East, one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight in Oaiil, or Frances 
and one in England. 

(37) The rule of Columbsous, so prevalent in tho Weil, indicts one hundred lashes for very slight 
offences (Cod. Reg. part li. p. 174.). Before the lime of Charlemagne, the abboU Indulged ihem- 
sclves in mutilating their monks, or putting out their eyes ; a punishment much leas cruel than the 
tremendous rode in pace (the sublerraneons dungeon, or sepulchre), which was afterwards invented. 
8oe an admirable discourse of the leamod NabiUon (OEuvres Poslhumes, tom. »i. p. 331— -Md.!* 
wbo, on this occasion, seems to bo inspired by tho genius of humanity. For such an effort,! can 
forgivohis defence of the holy tear of Tendome (p. 961—399.). 

(38) Snip. Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13. p. S32, die. Cassisn. Institnt. I. i». «. 36, 57. “ Prmcipua 
tbi virlus cl pijma csl obedieotia.” Among the Verba senionim (ra Vil. Falrum, I. v. p. ffl7.), 
the fourleenlh libel or diseourae is on the subject of obedience; and the Jesuit Rosweyda, who 
published that huge volume for the use of convents, has collocied all the scattered passages in his 
two copious indexes. 

(38) Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Icelesiastical History, rel. Iv. p. ldl-1 has observed the scandalous 
valour of the Cappadocian monks, which was wtempliHcd in the banishment of Chryiostoin. 
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Their drcii I Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic gar- 

hakiuiioDi. ments of the monks (40) : but their apparent singularity sometimes 
proceeds from their uniform attachment to a sinH)le and primitive 
model, which the revolutions of fashion have made ridiculous in 
the eyes of mankind. The father of the Benedictines expressly 
disclaims all idea of choice or merit ; and soberly exhorts his dis- 
ciples to adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the countries 
which they may inhabit (41). The monastic habits of the ancients 
varied with the climate, and their mode of life; and they assumed, with 
the same indifference, the sheep-skin of the Egyptian peasants, or 
the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They allowed themselves 
the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a cheap and domestic ma- 
nufacture ; but in the West, they rejected such an expensive article 
of foreign luxury (42). It was the practice of the monks either to 
cut or shave their hair ; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to es- 
cape the sight of profane objects ; their legs and feet were naked, 

' except in the extreme cold of winter; and their slow and feeble 
steps were supprvted by a long staff. The aspect of a genuine ana- 
choret was horrid and disgusting ; every sensation that is offensive 
to man was thought acceptable to God; and the angelic rule of 
Tabenne condemned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs in 
water, and of anointing them with oil (43). ’ The austere monks 
slept on the ground, on a hard mat, or a rough blanket ; and the 
same bundle of palm-leaves served them as a seat in the day, and a 
pillow in the night. Their original cells were low narrow huts 
built of the slightest materials; which formed, by the regular dis^ 
tribution of the streets, a large and populous village,' inclosing 
within the common w'all, a church, an hospital, perhaps a library' 
some necessary offices, a garden, and a fountain or reservoir of 
fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren composed a family of sepa- 
rate discipline and diet ; and the great monasteries of Egypt con- 
sisted of thirty or forty families. , 

Their diet. Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language of the 
monks ; and they had discovered, by experience, that rigid fasts, 
and abstemious diet, are the most effectual preservatives against the 
impure desires of the flesh (44). The rules of abstineil)^ which 


(40) bKian liai simply, though copiously, doscrihed the monastic haUt of Sgypt (Iratitut. I. i 1 

to which Sozomou (1. iii. c. 14.) aUributca toch allegorical meaniog and virtoe. * 

(41) Bcgiil, Benedict. No. 55. in Cod. Begnl. part it. p. 51. 

(42) See the Rule of Ferrcolus, bishop of liscs (No. 3t. in Cod. Begul. pert il. p. 13« ) and of 
Isidore, bishop of Serillc (No. 13. in Cod. Begul. part ii. p. 214.). 

(43) Some partial indulgencea were graoled for the handa and feet. “ Telum anlem corpna 

“ nemo nnguct niti cansa inlirmitalit, neclaTabitnr aqua nudo corpora, nisi languor petspicuns ail." 
(Regnl. Pachom. acu. pan i. p. 78.). o r i — 

(44) SI. Jerom, in slrong, but indiacreet, language, eaprcaaea the moat Important use of fasUng 
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they imposed, or practised, were not uniform or perpetual : the 
cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced by the extraordi- 
nary mortification of Lent; the fervour of new monasteries was 
insensibly relaxed; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could 
not imitate the patient, and temperate, virtue of the Egyptians (45). 

The disciples of Antony and Pachomius were satisfied witli their 
daily pittance (46), of twelve ounces of bread, or rather biscuit (47), 
which they divided into two frugal repasts, of the afternoon and of 
the evening. It was esteemed a merit, and almost a duty, to ab- 
stain from the boiled vegetables which were provided for the ivfec- 
tory ; but the extraordinary bounty of tlie abbot sometimes indulged 
them with the luxury of cheese, fruit, sallad, and the small dried 
fish of the Nile (48). A more ample latitude of sea and river fish 
was gradually allowed or assumed ; but the use of flesh was long 
confinod to tlie sick or travellers ; and when it gradually prevailed 
in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, a singular distinction was 
introduced ; as if birds, whether wild or dome.stic, had been less 
profane tlian tlie grosser animals of tlie field. Water was the pure 
and innocent beverage of the primitive monks; and the founder of 
the ISencdictincs regrets the daily portion of half a pint of wine, 
which had been extorted from him by the intemperance of the 
age (49). Such an allowance might be easily supplied by the vino* 
yards of Italy ; and his victorious disciples, who passed the Alps, 
the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an ade- 
quate compensation of strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to tlie virtue of evangelical poverty, Th«ir mamiai 
abjured, at bis first entrance into a regular community, the idea, 
and even the name, of all separate or exclusive possession (50) . The 


and abttiococe : ** Xon quod Dem ooiYeniuUi Cr<*«tor Dominot, iotnUnoram nottroram rogila, 
ft inaDitalc vcoiris, pultnonitqQe ardore deiecltrlor, aed qtwd alUcr padicitia Inia cmo non poMit." 
(Op. tom. i. p. 8). ad Eustoebium.] Sec tlie twelfth and tweotj>iccood ColUUooa of CassiaOt de 
Coftifaie, and de /nuaioniima fiioclumit. 

Edacitaa in GrscU gala eat, ia GalUt natura (Dialog. I. c. 4. p. h21.)* Cauiaa (airly ownt, 
that tlie perfect model of absUococe canaot be imitated in Gaul, on account of the aerum tcropc* 
riot, and the qnalitas oottrm fragilitati* (lo«tUut. iv. 1 1 .]. Among the western rales, that of Column 
baoDS is the most austere; be bad been edocated amidst the poterty of Ireland, as rigid perliaps, 
and infleilble, as the abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the mildest : 
on liolklays be allows the nsc of Hesh'. 

(46) Those who drink only water, and bare no nutritious liquor, ought, at least, to have a 
** pound and a half [ticcnty-four ounces] of bread every day.” State of Prisons, p. 40. by Mr. 
Howard . 

(47) See Cassian. CoUat. 1. ii. 19, 90, 91. The small loaves, or iHSCoit, of sii onoces each, had 
obtained the name of Paximaaa [Roswevdc, Ooomnslicoo, p. 1045.}. Pacliomias, however, 
allowed hit monks soroelattlode in the quantity of their food ; bnt be made them work in proportion 
as they eat (Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. Sd, 39. in Vit. Palrua, 1. viii. p. 730, 737.). 

(48) See the banquet to which Cassian (CoUaliou vUi. 1.) was invited by Sercons, an Egyptian 
abliot. 

(49) See the Rule of St. Benedict, N. 39, 40. (in Cod. Reg. i»art ii. p. 41, 42.). licet tegamns vb 
num omnino monacbonim non esse, sod qnia oostris lemporibus id monaefais persuaderi non potest ; 
he allows them a Romau Aemiiut, a measure which may be ascertained from Arbulhnot's Tables. 

(50) Such expressions, at my book, my cloak, my shocs{Cassiao. lusUtut. I. iv. c. 13.) wcrenol leas 
severely prohibited among the Western monks (Cod. Rcgul. part il. p. 174. 23S. 988.) ; and the Rulo 
of Columbanus, punished them with six lashes. The ironical author of the Ordru Monastiquu^ who 
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brethren were sopported by their manual labour; and tte duty of 
labour was sbrenuously recommended as a pen^ce, as an eiorcise, 
and as the most laudable means of securing their daily subsist- 
ence (51). The garden, and fields, which theindustryof the monks 
had often rescued from Uie forest or the morass, were diligently 
cultivated by their hands. They performed, without reluctance, 
the menial offices of slaves and domestics ; and the several trades 
tiiat were necessary to provide their habits, their utensils, and their 
lodging, were exercised within the precincts of the great monaste- 
ries. The monastic studies have tended, for the most part, to 
darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. Yet the 
. euriosity or zeal of some learned solitaries has cultivated the eede* 
siastical, and even the profane, sciences; and posterity must grate- 
folly acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture have been preserved and multiplied by their indcfotigable 
pens (59) . But the more humble industry of the monks, especially 
in Egypt, was contented with the silent, sedentary, occupation, of 
making wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the palm-tree 
into mats and baskets. The superfluous stock, which was not con- 
sumed in domestic use, suppli^, by trade, the wants of the com- 
munity: the boats of Tabennoe, and the other monasteries of The- 
bais, descended the Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might enhance the intrinsic 
value of the work. , 

tbeii ridm. Buf the necessity of manual labour was insensibly superseded. 
The noviee was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints, in 
vdiose society he was resolved to spend the remainder of his life ; 
and the perniciotis indulgence of the laws permitted him to receive, 
for their use, any future accessions of legacy or inheritance (53). 
Melania contributed her plate, three hundr^ pounds’ weight <i( 
silver; and Paula contracted an immense debt, for the relief of their 
favourite monks ; who kindly imparted the merits of their prayen 
and penance to a rich and liberal sinner (54). Time continually 

Uvghs mt the foolish nieelj of modern conveoU, seems ignorant that the aDcients were equllj 
absurd. 

(SI) Two grrst roasters of ecdHiastical science, the P. Tbomassin (DUcipItoc de rfglise, tom. in. 
p. 10P&~1189.), and tiie P. Mabillon (£todes Hooastiqites, tom. 1. p. 116 — 155. )« have seriouolj 
exainiacU the manual labour of ibe monks, which the former coiuidcrs as a nuritf anti the latter 
IS a duty, 

• HabiiloD (Stodcs MoDasliqnct, tom. i. p. 47 — 55.) has collected many curions facts lo justify 

the literar? labours of bis predecessors, both iu the East and West. Books were copied iu the an- 
cient monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. InsUtut. I. iv. C. 12.}, and by the disci|des of St. Martin (Sulp. 
9evor. in Vit. Martin, c. 7. p. 473.]. Cassiodorius has allowed an ample scope for the studies of the 
monks ; and tee shall not be scandalised, if thdr pen sometimes wander^ from Chrysostom and 
Augnstiit, to Homer and Vii^il. 

(53) Tbomassin (Discipline do T^ise, tom. IU. p. 111. 145, 146. 171 — 17P.} has oxaminod tbo 
revolution of the civil, canon, and common hw. Modern France conGrms the death which monks 
%ave inflicted on themselves, and jnsliy .deprives them of all right of iuheriUncc. 

(54) See Jerom (tom. i. p. 116. 183.}. The monk Pambo made a sublime answer to Melania, who 
wrUbed to specify the value of her gift x Do you offer it lo me, or to God, be who suspends Urn 
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increased, and accident* could .‘eldom diminish, the estate* of the 
popular monasteries, -which spread over the adjacent country and 
cities : and, in the first century of their institution, the infidel Zo- 
timus has maliciously observed, that, for the benefit of the poor, 
the Christian monks had reduced a great part of mankind to a 
state of beggary (65). As long as they maintained their original 
forrour, tliey approved themselves, however, the faithful and bene- 
volent stewards of the charity, which was entrusted to their care. 

But their discipline was corrupted by prosperity : they gradually 
assumed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged the luxury of 
expense. Their public luxury might be excused, by the magnifi- 
eence of religious worship, and the decent motive of erecting dur- 
able habitations for an immortal society. But every age of the 
church has accused the licentiousness of the degenerate monks ; 
who no longer remembered the object of their institution, em- 
israced the vain and sensual pleasures of the world, which they had 
renounced (56), and scandalously abused the riches which had been 
acquired by the austere virtues ef their founders (67). Their natu- 
ral descent, from such painful and dangerous virtue, to the common 
vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief or indigna- 
tion in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance and timu 
solitude ; undisturbed by the various occupations which fill the time, 
and exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and social beings. 
Whenever they were permitted to step beyond the precincts of the 
monastery, two jealous companions were the mutual guards and 
spies of each other’s actions; and, after tlioir return, they were 
condemned to forget, or, at least, to suppress, whatever they had 
seen or heard in the world. Strangers, who professed the orthodox 
faith, were hospitably entertained in a separate apartment; but 
tlicir dangerous conversation was restricted to some chosen elders 
of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in their presence, the 
monastic slave might not reenvo the visits of his friqpds or kindred; 
and it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted a tender sister, 
or an aged parent, by the obstinate refusal of a word or look (58). 

** XDouoUios in a baUtoci', oectl not be informed of the wet|{bl of four pUlc." (Palbd. Uiit. Lau- 
ii»c. c. 10. ia iho Vit, Pstrtim, L Wi. p. 7lS.) 

(6S} Tb TTolu fupo; Tqf 7^* c^tveraTTOy re? fUTQ(^t<9oyat Trsvrcny 

TrotyTot? (m? if-rnry) xatTam^txavTt?. I. y. p. W5. Tel iho wealth of the 

Eastern monks was far sarpassyd by the princolfr girainns of the Bs'oedicUoea. 

^&6) The sixth general council (the Quioisext in TniUo, Canon xlvli. In Bcvirldgr>, tom. f. p. TIS.) 
restrains womr« from paashtg the sight in a malCt or men in a fraaatr, monastery. The soveolh 
general conncil fthe second Kieonc, Canon «x. io Beveridge, tom. I. p. STS.) prohibits itio erection 
of doable or promiscootts monosterics of both sexes ; but It appears from Balumoo, that ^e prohi- 
bition was not efTcctnal. On the Irregular plcasoros and expenses of the dergj and monfts, sec 
Thomatoin, tom. iU. p. 1334— I3IS8. , 

(ST) I have somewnerc beard or read the trank eoofetskm of a Benedictine abbot t row of 
** poverty has given me an hoodred thousand crowns a year; my vow of obi'dience has raisad mo 
** to the rank of a sorcreigq prince,”— I lorgel ibc consequoners of his vow of chastHy. 

(36) Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister to toe him ; bai he shut his eyes during the whole 
visit. Sec Vit. Palrum, 1. iii. p, 5U4. Many such examples might be added. 
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The monks themselves passed their lives, witliout personal attach- 
ments, among a crowd, which had been formed by accident, and 
was detained, in the same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to communicate: a s|K>ciaI 
licence of the abbot regulated the time and duration of their familiar 
visits; and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped in their 
cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each other (59). Study 
is the resource of solitude : but education had not prepared and 
qualified for any liberal studies the mechanics and peasants, who 
filled the monastic communities. They might work : but the vanity 
of spiritual [lerfection was tempted to disdain the exercise of manutd 
labour; and the itidustry must be faint and languid, which is not | 

excited by the sense of personal interest. 

TVeir According to their faith and zeal, they might employ the day, 

Tiioiu. which they passed in their cells, cither in vocal or mental prayer: 
they assembled in the evening, and they were awakened in the night, 
for the public worship of the monastery. The precise moment was 
determined by the stars, which arc seldom clouded in tlie serene sky 
of Egypt; and a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, 
twice interrupted the vast silence of the desert (60). Even sleep, 
the last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously measured : the vacant 
hours of tlie monk heavily rolled along, without business or plea- 
sure; and, before the close of each day, he had repeatedly accused 
the tedious progress of the sun (61). In tliis comfortless state, su- 
jierstition still pursued and tormented her wTetched votaries (62). 

The repose which they had sought in the cloister was disturbed by 
a tardy repentance, profane doubts, and guilty desires; and, while 
they considered each natural impulse as an unpardonable sin, they 
perpetually trembled on the edge of a (laming and bottomless abyss. 

From the painful struggles of disease and despair, these unhappy 
victims were sometimes relieved by madness or death; and, in the 
sixth century, an hospital was founded at Jerusalem for a small 
portion of thp austere penitents, who were deprived of their 
senses (63). Their visions, before they attained this extreme and 
acknowledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of 

(S9] Tlie 7ih. 8ib, 21Ub, 30th, Stst, 34tb, 57ib, dOlb, Mlh,* and 93lh articles of the Role of 
Psebomitts, impose most intolerable fates of silence and mortification. 

(00) Th«' dinmal and nocturnal prajers of the monks are copiously discussed bj Cassiao, in the 
third and fourth books of bis Institutions j and be conslantlj prefers the liturgj, which an angel had 
dicialed to the mooattcrici oi Tsbennoe. 

(61) Cassian, from bis o«n experience, dcKrtbes the aredta, or lisllcssncss of mind and bodj^to 
which a monk was exposed, when be sighed to Cod himself alone. &c]Husque egrvditur el tngre« 
dilur cellam, et Solcm velut ad occasum tardius prnperantem crebrius iulavtur (lostitol. x. 1.}. 

(M) The tempUilions and solTerlags of Stagirios were commuoicaU'd br that uofortunate youth to 
his friend St. Chrysostom. See Middleton's Works, vol. i. p. 107—110. Something similar iotro« 
duces the life of every laini; and the famous Inigo, or Ignatius, the founder of the Jetaiis (Tide 
d'Inigo do OaifKiscoa, tom. I. p. 29—38.) may serve as a memorable example. 

(63) Fleury, Uist. ^Icsiastinuc, tom. vU. p. 46. 1 have read somewhere. In the TiUe patrum, but 
1 cannot recover the place, lliat ssrenxf, I believe many, of tbc monks, who did not rc^cal their 
temptations to the abbot, b^me guilty of suicide. 
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supernatural history. It was their firm persuasion, that the air, 
which they breathed, was peopled with invisible enemies; with 
innumerable demons, who watched every occaision, and assumed 
every form, to terrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue. 
The imagination, and even the senses, were deceived by the illusions 
of distempered fanaticism ; and the hermit, whose midnight prayer 
was oppressed by involuntary slumber, might easily confound the 
phantoms of horror or delight, which had occupied his sleeping, 
and his waking dreams (64). 

The monks were divided into two classes : the Ccenobiten, who 
lived under a common, and regular, discipline; and the .dnacAorefs, 
who indulged their unsocial, independent, fanaticism (65). The 
most devout, or the most ambitious, of the spiritual brethren, re- 
nounced the convent, as they had renounced the world. The fervent 
monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded by a 
Laura (66), a distant circle of solitary cells; and the extravagant 
penance of the Hermits was stimulated by applause and emu- 
lation (67). They sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, brace- 
lets, gauntlets, and greaves, of massy and rigid iron. All super- 
fluous incumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away; and 
some savage saints of both sexes have been admired, whose naked 
bodies were only covered by tlieir long hair. They aspired to 
reduce themselves to the rude and miserable state in which the 
human brute is scarcely diitinguished above his kindred animals: 
and a numerous sect of Anachorets derived their name from their 
humble practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd (68) . They often usurped the den of some wild beast 
whom they aflccted to resemble ; they buried themselves in some 
gloomy cavern, which art or nature had scooped out of the rock ; 
and the marble quarries of Thebais are still inscribed with the 
monuments of their penance (69). The most perfect Hermits are 

(64] S«e ihc sercDtb aod eighth CoUationi of Cucian, who grateW exainiDef, why the demoni 
were grovD leu. active and nuncroat since the time of St. Antony. Roswoyde's copious index to 
the Yiue Patrum will point out a variety of iaferoal sccnea. The devils were most formidable in \ 
female shape. 

(65] For the disUoctioo of the Cctnohite* and the Hermits, especially in Egypt, see Jerom (torn. I. 
p. 45. ad RosUenm), the hrst Dialogue of Snlpicins Severos, RuGoos (c. 33. in ViL Patmm, 1. ii. 
p. 478.}, Palladius (e. 7. 69. in Tit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 713. 7S^.j, and above all, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Collations of Cauian. These writers, wW compare the common, and solitarv-, life, reveal 
the abuse and danger of the latter. 

(66] Suicer. Tbeaaor. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 305. 318. Thomassin {Discipline dc I'Eglise, tOm. i. 
p. ISOi, iS03.) gives a good aocount of these cells. When Gerasimns fonnd^ his monastery, in tho 
wilderness of Iordan, it was acoompanied by a I.aora of seventy cells. 

(67] Tbeoilorcl, in a large volome (the Philotheos in Tit. Palrum, I. ix. p. 799 — 863 ) has col- 
lected the lives and miradcs of thirty Anachorets. Ev^ios (1. 1. c. 13.) more briefly celebrates the 
monks and hermits of Palestine. 

(68] Sozomeo, 1. vi. c. 99. The great St. Epbrem composed a panegyric on these ^ooTcoi, 
or grazing monks (Tillemoot, Mdm. Ecdcs. tom. viii. p. 393.). 

(69] Tho P. Sicard (Mittions do Levant, tom. ii. p. 317—393.) examined the caverns of the Lower 
Thebais with wonder and devotion. The i&sCiipUOQl are in the old Syriac character, which was 
Dsed by the Christians of Habyssinia, 
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supposed to hare passed many days without food, many ni^ts 
without sleep, and many years without speaking; and glorious was 
the man { I abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or seat, of a 
peculiar construction, wiiich might expose him, in the most incon> 
renient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons. i 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, tlie name and genius of 
Simeon Stylitos (70) have been immortalised by the singular in- 
vention of an aC‘rial penance. At the age of thirteen, the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a 8iie{dierd, and threw himself 
into an austere monastery. After a long and painful noviciate, in 
which Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious stiieide, he established 
his residence on a mountain, about thirty or forty miles to the east 
of Antioch. Within the space of a mandra, or circle of stones, to 
which he had attached himself by a ponderons chain, he ascended a 
column, which was successively raised from the height of nine, to 
that of sixty, feet from the ground (71). In this last, and lofty, 
station, the Syrian Anachoret reasted the beat of thirty summers, 
and the cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise instructed 
him to maintain his dangerous situation without fear or giddiness, 
and successively to assume the difierent postures of devotion. He 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, witii his ont-str^hed arms, 
in the figure of a cross ; but his most familiar practice was that of 
bending his meager skeleton from the forehead to the feet; and a 
curious Bjiectator, after numbering twelve hundred and forty-four 
repetitions, at length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh (72) miglH shorten, but it could not 
disturb, this celestial life; and the patient Hermit expired, williout 
descending from his column. A prince, who shonM capricioudy 
inflict such tortures, would be deem^a tyrantj butit would surpass 
the power of a tyrant to impose a long and miserable miistence on 
the reluctant victims of his crudty. This voluntary martyrdom 
must have gradually destroyed the sensibility both of the mind and 
body; nor can it be presumed that the fanatics, who torment them- 
selves, are susceptible of any lively affection for tiie rest of mankind. 
A cruel unfeeling temper has distinguished the monks of every age 
and country : their stern indiflerence, which is seldom mollifl^ by 
personal friendship, is inflamed by religious hatred; and their nmr- 
ciless zeal has strenuously administered the holy olllco of the In- 
quisition. 

(70) S«e Theodore fin L lx. Asimit fia Til. Patram. I. U p. 17&~4T7.)« 

Cosmax (in Aaaeoiao. Biblioth. Oriental, toao. 1 . p. Xr^rtea ^ t. 0. 19 , and TiU»- 

jnont (Hem. Kcd^. tom. xv. p. 947 — 992.]. 

(71) The narrow circomrereaiceof two ei^ta, or throe feet, wIdehXvngHaaaBdgna ftrlha aumlt 
or the cotomo, it incoasistoDt with reason, with facts, and with Uaa niks of mxiliitoctare. The 
people who aaw U ftom below might he eaaity deceived. 

(72) I most not conceal a piece of aoeirnt teandal e on eW Bl ag the oHgtn of thla vicer. It has 
hem reported, that the Beril, asaaning an angelic form, }«*rUed hhn to aaoead, Uhe Bh^h, Into a 
XerYchnrioL The aaint teo hiilUy ntoed hit Coot, md 8aUa aotned the «on«nt of inftictlng this 
ebakiaement on bis vanity. 
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The monaslic saints, who excite only the contempt and pity of a mradetiixi 
philosopher, were respected, and almost adored, by the prince and 
people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted 
the divine pillar of Simeon : Uio tribes of Saracens disputed in arms 
the honour of his benediction; the queens of Arabia and Persia 
gratefully confessed his supernatural virtue ; and the angelic Hermit 
was consulted by the younger Theodosius, in the most important 
concerns of tlie church and state, Ilis remains were transported 
from the mountain of Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the pa- 
triarch, the master-general of the East, six bishops, twenty-one 
counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers; and Antioch revered 
his bones, as her glorious ornament and impregnable defence. The 
fame of the apostles and martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these 
recent and popular Aiiachorets ; the Clnristian world fell prostrate 
before their shrines; and the miracles ascribed to their relics 
exceeded, at least in number and durahon, the spiritual exploits of 
their lives, but the golden legend of tlieir lives (73) was embel- 
lished by the artful credulity of their interested brethren ; and a 
believing ago was easily persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an 
Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sullicicnt to interrupt the 
eternal laws of the universe. The favourites of Heaven were ac- 
customed to cure invelorato diseases with a touch, a word, or a 
distant message; and to expel tlie most obstinate demons from the 
souls, or bodies, whicli tlioy (tossessed. They familiarly accosted, 
or imperiously commanded, the lions and serpents of the desert; 
infus^ vegetation into a sapless trunk; suspended iron on the sur- 
face of the water; passed the ?(ile on the teck of a crocodile, and 
'•refreshed themselves in a fiery furnace. These extravagant tales, 
which display tlw fiction, without the genius, of poetry, have seriously 
afiected the reason, the faith, and the morals, of the Christians. 

Their credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind : they snpmution 
corrupted tlio evidenco of history; and superstition gradually 
extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and science. Every 
mode of religious worship which had been practised by the saints, 
every mysterious doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the 
sanction of divine revelation, and all the manly vn-tues were op- 
pressed by the servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If 
it be possible to measure the interval between the philosophic 
writings of Cicero and the sacred legend of Theodore!, between the 
character of Cato and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the me- 
morable revolution which was accomplished in the Roman empire 
within a period of five hundred years. 

(73) 1 know not bow to ie)oct or sf^cify tb« miroclei eoatoined is ibfl VtM Patfnm of Boffwoydt, 
nt the Dumber very mwsb oxooalt tbe tboomnd pDgot of Uial volamiDouf work. An degaoti^ 
ctmea may bo fonod in tbe Dialogsoi of Sulpidns Soverec, and bio Life of 81. Hartio. Ha ravms 
tbe mooko of Bgjpt i yet be iaoalu tb«m with ikc raaiarkf that th$y aarar raioid tba daad $ wbaraao 
tbo biebop of Toun bad raolorad lAroo daad man to Ufo* 
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II. Tho progress of Christianity has been marked by two glorious 
and decisive victories : over the learned and luxurious citizens of 
the Roman empire; and over the warlike Barbarians of Scythia and 
Germany, who subverted the empire, and embraced the religion, 
of the Romans. The Goths were the foremost of these savage pro- 
selytes ; and tho nation was indebted for its conversion to a coun- 
tryman, or, at least, to a subject, worthy to be ranked among the 
inventors of useful arts, who have deserved the remembranec and 
gratitude of posterity. A great number of Roman provincials had 
been led away into captivity by the Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia 
in the time of Gallienus ; and of these captives, many were Chris- 
tians, and several belonged to the ecclesiastical order. Those in- 
voluntary missionaries, dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia, 
successively laboured for the salvation of their masters. The seeds, 
which they planted, of the evangelic doctrine, were gradually pro- 
pagated; and before the end of a century the pious work Was 
achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had been 
transported beyond the Danube from a small town of Cappadocia. 

Clphilas, the bishop and apostle of the Goths (7k), acquired their 
love and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigable zeal; and 
they received, with implicit confidence, tho doctrin(» of truth and 
virtue, which he preached and practised. He executed the ar- 
duous task of translating the Scriptures into their native tongue, a 
dialect of the German, or Teutonic, language; but he prudently 
suppressed the four books of Kings, as they might tend to irritaW 
the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the Barbarians. The rude, im- 
perfect, idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified to commu- 
nicate any spiritual ideas, was improved and modulated by hiff , 
genius; and Ulphilas, before he could frame his version, was 
obliged to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters;* four of 
which he invented, to express the peculiar sounds Uiat were un- 
known to tho Greek, and l^itin, pronunciation (75). But the pros- 

I f 

(74) On tbc snbjcct of t'lphilaB, and tb« contertioo of Ibe Goths, see Socomea, 1. ri. c. 37. So- 
crates, I. is. c. 33. Thcodoret, 1. it. c. 37. Philosiorg. 1. ii. c. S. The heresy of Pbiloslorgioa 
appears to have giv^n him snpenor means of infonnalion. 

(76) A motila^ copy of tbe four Gospels, in the Gothic versioo, vtas published A. D. and 
it esteemed the roost ancient monnment of the Teutonic langnagr, Iboogh Wetstein attempts, by 
some frivolons conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas of the honour of the vrork. Two of the four addi- 
tional letters express the TK, and our own Th, See Simon, Hist. Critique dn Ifonvean Testament, 
tom. ii. p. 2l9>-323. Mill. Prolegom. p. ISl. edit. Anster. Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114.t 


* This is the Veeso^othte alphabet, of which 
many of the letters are evidenUy formed from the 
Greek and Roman, M. St. Martin, however, 
contends, that it is impossible bat that some 
written alphabet most have been known long 
before among the Goths. He snppoaes that their 
former letters were those inscribe on the runes, 
which being inseparably coonectnd with the old 
idolatrous superstitions were proscribed by the 
Christiaa mUsionarics. Etery where the ruses. 


to common among all the German tribes, disap* 
pear after the propagatios of Christianily. St. 
Marlin, iv. p. 97, 98. — M. 

t The Codex Argeatens, foond in the sixteenth 
century at Wendeo, near Cologne, and now pre- 
served at Upsal, contains almost the entire four 
Gospels. The best edition is that of J. Christ. 
Zahn, Weissenfeis, 180S. In 1782 Kaettel die> 
covei^ and pnblished from a Palimpsest MS. 
(our chapters of the ^iatle to the Romans : they 
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perous state of the Gothic church was soon afDicted by war and 
intestine discord, and the chieftains were divided by religion as well 
as by interest. Fritigern, the friend of the Romans, became the 
proselyte of Ulphilas; while the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained 
the yoke of the empire, and of the Gospel. The faith of the new 
converts was tried by the persecution which he exoHed., A wag- 
gon, bearing aloft the shapeless image of Thor, perhaps, or of 
Woden, was conducted in solemn procession through the streets of 
the camp ; and the rebels, who yefused to worship the god of their 
fathers, were immediately burnt, with their tents and families. 

The character of Ulphilas recommended him . to the esteem of the 
Eastern court, where he twice appeared as the minister of peace; 
he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who implored the pro- 
tection of Valens ; and the name of Moses was applied to this spi- 
ritual guide, who conducted his people, through the deep waters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promise (76). The devout shepherds, 
who were attached to his person, and tractable to his voice, ac- 
quiesced in their settlement, at the foot of the Msesian mountains, 
in a country of woodlands and pastures, which supported their 
flocks and herds, and enabled them to purchase the corn and wine 
of the more plentiful provinces. These harmless Barbarians mul- 
tiplied, in obscure peace, and the profession of Christianity (77). 

Their fiercer brethren, ti>e formidable Visigoths, universally goisi, 
adopted the religion of the Romans, with whom they maintained a Boia'Vdlan,, 
perpetual intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of Conquest. In ^hrT<UM*“, 
their long and victorious march from the Ddnube to the Atlantic 
ocean, they converted their allies; they educated the rising genera- 
tion ; and the devotion which reigned in the camp of Alaric, or the 
court of Toulouse, might edify, or disgrace, the palaces of Rome 
and Constantinople (78). During the same period, Christianity 
was embraced by almost all the Barbarians, who established their 
kingdoms on the ruins of the Western empire; the Burgundians in 
Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogo.ths in 
Pannonia, and the various bands of mercenaries, that raised Odoa- 
cer to the throne of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons still perse- 
vered in the errors of Paganism ; but the Franks obtained the mo- 
narchy of Gaul by their submissiSn to the example of Clovis ; and 


(76) Pkilotlorgiutt erroneattriy places this passage under the reign ef CoDstantine ; Imt I am much 
inclined to believe tliai it preceded the great emigration. 

(77) We are obliged to Joruandes (do Reb. Oot. c. 51. p. 688.) for a short and lively pictnre of 
these lesser Goths. Goihi miDores, popnlns immensns, com sno Ponllfice ipsoqoe primate Wnlfila. 
The last words* if they are oot mere tautology, imply some temporal juriadictioo. 

(78) At non ila-Gothi non ita Tandali ; mails licet doctoribus intUtoli, meliorcs Umcft etlam in 
kae parte quaiu nostri. Salvlan de Gub^o. Dei, 1. vU. p. 


were reprinted at ITpul, 1763. V. Hal has since limpsest at VilaD. See Ulpbibe parUnm inedita- 
tbaUimc discovered furUicr fragments, and other rum in AmbrosiaBis Palimpscitis ah Ang. Vak> 
remains of Hoeso-Gothic literature, from a Pa- repertarom specimen. Milan, 4to. 18i9.<-~lf. 
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the Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their sarage 
superstition by die missionaries of Rome. - These Barbarian pro- 
selytes displayed an ardent and successful zeal in the propagation’' 
of -Use faith. The Meroringien kings, and their snecessors^ Char- 
IsBu^ne and tlie Othos, extended, by their laws and victories, tho' 
dominion of the cross. England produced the apostle of Gerraanv;'' 
and the evangelic K^t was gradually diShscd from the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, and the 
Baltic (79). 

The dilTerent motives which initaenced the reason, or the pas- 
sions, of the Barbarian converts, ewinot easily be ascertained. 
They were often capricious and accidental; a dream, an omen, 
the report of a miracle, the example of some priest, or hero, the 
charms of a believing wife, and, above all, the fortunate event of e 
prayer, or vow, whieh, in a moment of a danger, they had addressed 
to the God of the Christians (80). The early prejudices of education', 
were insensibly erased by the habits of frequent and familiar so- 
ciety; the moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by the exi- 
travagant virtues of the monks; and a spiritual theology was sup- 
ported by the visible power of relics, and the pomp of religious' 
worship. But the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion, 
which a Saxon bishop (81) suggested, to a popular saint, might 
sometimes be employed by the missionaries, who laboured for the 
conversion of infidels. Admit,” says the sagacious disputant, 
“ whatever they are pleased to assert of the fabulous, and carnal, 
“ genealogy of theirgbds and goddesses, who are propagated, from 
“ each other. From this principle deduce their imperfect nature, 
“ and human infirmities, tho assuraaco they were 6or», and the 
“ probability that they will die. At what time, by what means, 
“ from what cause, were, the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced ? 
“ Do they still continue, or have they ceaaed, to propagate? If 
“ they have ceased, summon your antagonists to declare the reason 
“ of this strange alteration. II they still continue, the number of 
“ the gods must become infinite; and shall we not risk, by the in- 
“ discreet worship of some impotent deity, to excite the resentment 
“of his jealous superior? The visible heavens and earth, the 
“ whole system of the universe, *which may be conceived by the: 
“ mind, is it created or eternal? If created, how, or where, 

“ could tho gods themselves exist before creation? If eternal, how 

(7B) Hnih^iakMilightlyilielclinllheprogtMB or ChriitiuMv in tho Korth. rrantbc foiirtb to 

the rourtcemh ccDtuiy. The nthiecl 'oouM affonl nuioriili for'io Keleoiutical, an<l wen phlhw>. 
[iWal hietmr. * 

(80| To !«ch a catiM- has Socrate. (1. ttii. c. M.) ascrihod the conTcnloiiof theBnfgaodiain,Vhoie 
ClirisliaD piety is celebrated by Orosius {I. vii. c. 19.). ' * 

|8I) See an original and curious ojiistlc from Daniel, the trst bishop of Winchester (Beda, Hist. 
Eecles. AngiOroin, K v. c. 1 $. p. SOS. edit. Smith), to- St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel ansooe 
the sayaseaofBeiaeead ThnMiigia. Hpistel. Bonifieii, Irrif. in the Hasinia Bibliotheca Patram, 
tOmnXhie p. 93a . . 
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“ could they assume the empire of an independent and pro-eiistinf 
“ world? Urge these arguments with temper and moderation; in- 
“ sinuate, at seasonable intervals, the truth, and beauty, of the 
“ Christian revelation; and endeavour to make the unbelievers. 
“ ashamed, without making them angry.” This metaphysical rear- 
soning, too refined perhaps for the Barbarians of Germany, was 
fortified by the grosser weight of authority and popular consent. 
Tlie advantage of temporal prosperity liad deserted the Pagan cause* 
and passed over to the service of Christianity. The Romans them- 
selves, the most powerful and enlightened nation of the globe, had 
renounced their ancient superstition ; and, if the ruin of their em- 
pire seemed to.accuse Uie elBeaey of file new faith, the disgrace was 
already retrieved by the eonv^rston of the victorious Go^s. The 
valiant and fortunate Barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the 
West, successively received, and reflected, the same edifying exam- 
ple. Before the age of Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Eu- 
rope might exult in the exclusive possession of the temperate cli- 
mates, of the fertile lands, wliich produced corn, wine, and oil; 
while the savage idolaters, and their heljdess idols, were confined 
to the extremities of the earth, the dark and frozen regions of the 
North (82). ■* 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven to the Barbarians, 
introduced an im|)ortant change in their moral and political condi- 
tion. They received, at the same time, the use of letters, so es- 
sential to a religion whose doctrines are contained in a sacred bodtaL 
and while they studied the divine truth, their minds were insdHf* 
sibly enlarged by the distant view of history, of nature, of the arts, 
and of society. The version of the Scriptures into their nativo 
tongue, which had facilitated their conversion, must excite, among 
their clergy, some curiosity to read the original text, to understand 
the sacred liturgy of the church, and to examine, in the writings 
of the fathers, the chain of ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual 
gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin languages, which con«- 
cealed the inestimable monuments of ancient learning. The im- 
mortal productions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were acces- 
sible to the (!)hristian Barbarians, maintained a silent intercourse 
between the reign of Augustus and the times of Clovis and Charle- 
magne. The emulation of mankind was encouraged by the re- 
membrance of a more perfect state ; and the flame of science was 
secretly kept alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of the 
Westorn world. In the most corrupt state of Christianity, the Bar- 
barians might learn justice from the" law, and mercy from the gos- 
pel; and if the knowledge of their duty was insufficient to guide 

(89) The fltaord of Charleoftguc aikled tarpighl to the argument; but Daniel wrote ihU 
epistle (A. D. 793], the NaLomclaoa, who rcign^from India to Spain, might have retorted it against 
the Christians^ 
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their actions, or to regulate their passions, they were sometimes 
restrained by conscience, and frequently punished by remorse. 
But the direct authority of religion was less effectual than the holy 
communion, which united them with their Christian brethren in 
spiritual friendship. The influence of these sentiments contributed 
to secure their fidelity in the service, or the alliance, of the Romans, 
to alleviate the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence of con- 
quest, and to preserve, in the downfal of the empire, a permanent 
respect for the name and institutions of Rome. In the days of Pa- 
ganism, the priests of Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, 
and controlled the jurisdiction of the magistrates; and the zealous 
proselytes transferred an equal, or more ample, measure of devout 
obedience, to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The sacred cha- 
racter of the bishops was supported by their temporal possessions ; 
they obtained an honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of sol- 
diers and freemen ; and it was their interest, as well as their duty, 
to mollify, by peaceful counsels, the tierce spirit of the Barbwians. 
The perpetual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the frequent pil- 
grimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the growing authority of the 
popes, cemented the union of the Christian republic, and gradually 
produced the similar manners, and common jurisprudence, which 
have distinguished, from the rest of mankind, the independent, and 
even hostile, nations of modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked and retarded by 
the unfortunate accideiR, which infused a deadly poison into the 
cup of Salvation. Whatever might be the early sentiments of Ul- 
philas, his connections with the empire and the church were formed 
during the reign of Arianism. The apostle of the Goths subscribed 
the creed of Rimini; professed with freedom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consubstantial to the 
Father (83), communicated these errors to the cleigy and people; 
and infected the Barbaric world with a heresy (84), which the great 
Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among the Romans. The 
temper and understanding of the new proselytes were not adapted 
to metaphysical subtleties ; but they strenuously maintained, what 
they had piously received, as the pure and genuine doctrines of 
Christianity. The advantage of preaching and expounding the 
Scriptures in the Teutonic language promoted the apostolic labours 
of Ulphilas and his successors; and they ordained a competent 

(^} The opioioM of UipbUas and the GpUu inclined to letni-ArUoisa, since they ttodU not nj 
that Uie Son was a rreaiwre, though the; held communion with those who maintained that berecy. 
Their a]K>sUc represented the whole controrers; as a question of trifling moment, which had bees 
raised b; the pnstioos of the clergy. Thcodoret, 1. ir. c. S7. 

($4) The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor Talent : Itaqne justo Dei jndicto 

ipai com viTum Inccndernnt, qni propter enm etiam mortni, vitk) erroris amri fool.” Orosios, 
i. Tii. c. 33. p. SS4. Thu cruel leoteoce U confirmed by Tillemoni (V^m. EcdA. p. 

610 .), who coolly obaerret, nn seul bomme enlrahiB dans I'enfer un n ombre infiM dofieptnitrio* 
naux, &'c. ** Salvian (de Gtibern. Dei, 1. v. p. 150, 151.) pities and excuses their inToWntary error. 
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number of bishops ind presbyters for the instruction of Ac kindred 
tribes. The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, Ae Suevi, and Ae Van-' 
dais, who had listened to the eloquence of the Latin clergy (8S), 
preferred Ae more intelligible lessons of their domestic teachers ; 
and Arianism was adopted as Ae national faiA of the warlike con- 
verts, who were seated on the ruins of the Western empire. This 
irreconcilable difference of religion was a perpetual source of jea- 
lousy and hatred ; and the reproach of Barbarian was embittered 
by the more odious epiAet of Heretic. The heroes of Ae NorA, 
who had submitted, wiA some reluctance, to believe that all Aeir 
ancestors were in hell (86), were astonished and exasperated to 
learn, that they themselves had only changed Ae mode of Aeir'^ 
eternal condemnation. Instead of the smooth applause, which 
Christian kings are accustomed to expect from their royal prelates, 

Ae orthodox bishops and their clergy were in a state of opposition 
to the Arian courts ; and their indiscreet opposition frequently be- 
came criminal, and might sometimes be dangerous (87). The 
pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition, resounded with Ae 
names of Pharaoh and Holoferncs (88] ; the public discontent was 
inOamed by the hope or promise of a glorious deliverance ; and Ae 
seditious saints were tempted to promote the accomplishment of 
Aeir own predictions. NotwithsUnding these provocations, the 
CaAolics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of 
A^Arians, Ae free, and peaceful, exercise of their religion. Their 
haughty masters respected tlic zeal of a numerous people, resolved 
to die at the foot of Aeir altars; and the example of their devout 
constancy was admired and imitated hy Ac Barbarians Aemselves. 

The conquerors evaded, however, the disgraceful reproach, or con- 
fession, of fear, by attributing their toleration to the liberal motives 
of reason and humanity; and while Acy affected Ae language, 

Aey imperceptibly imbibed Ae spirit, of genuine Christianity. 

The peace of Ae church was sometimes interrupted. The Ca- xri>>i 
Aolics w'ere indiscreet, the Barbarians were impatient) and the 
partial acts of severity or injustice which had been AMbltunended 
by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the or Aodox writers. 

The guj||t of persecution may be imputed to Euric, king of the Visi- 
goths; who suspended Ae exorcise of ecclesiastical, or, at least, of 
episcopal, functions; and punished Ae popular bishops of Aquitain 

(85) Oroiiai affirntiB, to the year 416 (1. vii. c. 41. p. &80.), that the chorchef of Christ (of the 
Cathofics] were CUed /tvilh Buds, Suevi, Vaodals, Burguodiaos. 

(86) Ratibod, kiogoritieFriioos, wassomuch scaodalised by (bU rashdeclaratloo ofa oiissieoarj, < 
that he drew back bis Ibot efler he had entered the baptismal feat. See Fleurj, Hist. Ecc)^. | 
tmn. ii. p. 167. 

(67) The epistles of Sidooius, bishop or ChNinont, uoder the Visigoths, and of Avitus, bishop of 
Vteooa, under the Burgaodiaos, explaio, sometimes iu tlark bints, the general dispositioBS of the 
Catholics. The history of Clovis and Tbeodoric will suggest some particnlar facts. 

(88) Genseric confessed tlie resemblinco, by the severity wilb Which he punished raeh indiscreet 
allesions. TictorTitensis, I. 7. p. 10. 
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With itepHsonment, fexile, and confia<»tion (89). Bat the enidl 
and absurd enterprise of subduing the minds of a whole people was 
6eDMHc, undertaken by tte Vandals alone. Genserie himself, in his eariy 
tjt ' ni- youth, had renounced the orthodox communion ; and the apostate 
could neither grant, nor expect, a sincere forgiveness. He was 
exasperated to find, that the Africans, who had fled before him in 
the field, still presumed to dispute his will in synods and churches; 
apd his ferocious mind was incapable of fear or of compassion. His 
Catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant laws and arbitrary 
punishments. The language of Genserie was fhrious and forml- 
jdable; the knowledge of his intentions might justify the most un- 
favourable interpretation of his actions ; and the Arians were re- 
proached with the frequent executions, which stained the palace, 
and the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, 
Hameric, howcvor, the ruling passions of the monarch of the sea. But Hun- 
nerie, his inglorious son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, 
tormented the Catholics with the same unrelenting fury which had 
been fatal to his brother, his nephews,, and the friends and favour- 
ites of his father; and even to the Arian patriarch, . who was inhu- 
manly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. The religious war was 
preceded and prepared by an ipsidiotis truce; persecution was 
inade the serious and important business of the Vandal court; and 
the loathsome disease which hastened the death of Hunnerie re- 
venged the injuries, without contributing to the deliverance, ofthe 
church. The throne of Africa was successively filled hy tho two 
Gnndimund, nephews of Hunncric; by Gundaraund, who reigned about twelve, 
and by Thrasimund, who governed the nation above twenty-seven, 
years. Their administration was hostile and oppressive to the or- 
thodox party. Cundamund appeared to emulate, or even to sur- 
^^^pass, the cruelty of his uncle; and, if at length he relented, if he 
IjpPrccalled the bishops, and restored the freedom of Athanasian wor~ 
ship, a premature death intercepted the benefits ofhis tardy clemency. 
thniimiAd, His brother, Thrasimund, was the greatest and naost accomplish^ 
A.D. 4M. Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, and 

magnanimity of soul. But tiiis magnanimous character was de- 
graded by his intolerant zeal and deceitful clemency. I^f^tead of 
threats and tortures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, powers 
of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal favour, were the 
liberal rewards of apostasy; the Catholics, who had violated the 
laws, miglit purchase their pardon by the renunciation of.- their 
faith ; and whenever Thrasimund meditated any rigerous measure, 
he patiently waited till the indiscretion of his adversaries furnished 

{W) Sack Bre the cosUnimrary oomplaloU of Siikmiius bi9ho|iBf ClenMBllUdrii. c.4. p. 109,^ Ac. 
edit. Sirmoodj. Gregory of Toa^, who quote* Aht» (I. ii. c. 2$. io tool. li. p. 1T4-). eilorta 

M ODwerranuble uiertion, that of the oiw BicMciM aone had bMi prodooed bf 

episcopal marfprdonu. 
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'him vUh a gpecunig opportuaily. Bigotry was iris last sentiment 
in the hour of death; and he exacted from bis sncceseor a soietnn 
aaUk, that he would never tolerate tte sectaries of Athanasiiis. 
But his successor, Uitderic, the gentle son of the savage Hunnerie, 
preferred the duties of humanity and justice to the vain obhgatioB 
of an impious oath; and his acoesstou was glorioosly marked by 
the restoration of peace and universal freedom. Tte tlwone of 
that virtuous, thou^ (ecbie monarch, was usurped by his cousu 
Gehmer, a eealous Arian : hut the Vandal kingdom, before be could 
enjoy or abase his power, was subverted by the arms of Bdisarius; 
and the orthodox party retaliated the injuries winch they had en~ 
dured (9B). 

The passionate declamations of the Catholics, the sole Instorians 
of this persecution, cannot afford any distinct series of causes and 
events; any impartial view of characters, or counsels; but the most 
remarkable circnmstanccs, that deserve either credit or nehce, may 
be referred to tlie following heads : 1. In the original law, which is 
stiU extant (91), Hunnerie expressly declares, and the dedaratkm 
appears to lx; correct, that he had faithfully transcribed the regula- 
tions and penalties of the Imperial edicts, agaii^t the heretical con- 
gregations, the clergy, and the people, who dissented from the 
established religion. If the rights of conscience had been nnda^ 
stood, the Catholics most have condemned theu' past conduct, or 
acquiesced in their actual sufferings. But they still persisted to 
refuse the indulgence wbidi titey claimed. WUlc they trembled 
under the lash of persecution, they praised the laudable severity 
of Hunnerie hiraseK, who burnt or banished great n(md)crs of Ma- 
Bicheans (9^j ; and they rejected, with horror, the igncHniatoas 
compromise, that the disciples of Arius, and of Athanasius, stioold 
enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in the territories of the 
Romans, and in those of the Vandals (93). II. The practice oPa 
conference, wliich the Catholics bad so frequently used to insult 
and punish their obstinate antagonists, was retorted against them- 
selves (9k). At the command of Hunnerie, four hundred and 

(90) Tbeortginal nmnvmpnta of theTandal ponerntio* are pmnred iv tbe 6 t« books of the Ks* 
lory of Tictor Vliensis (de Pencmliooe Vandalica), a bishop who was exiled Ky Ilonorric ; in the 
life of St. Pvlgrntiifs, who was distfngitished in the pmecnlfen of Tbrashmmd (in Bibltotb. Max. 
Vatrvm, tom. ix. p. 4— 16.), and in tbe first hook of the Vandalic War, bj the impartial Procopius 
(e. T, 8. p. 196, I9T, 198, 199.). Dorn Hniaart, the last editor of Tictor, has iHvsirab'd the w^le 
aibject with a copiOM and learned apparatns of notes and sopidement. (Paris, 1684.) 

(91) Victor, iv. (2. p. 6S. Hunnerie refuses the name of CSlbalim to the FomoouriVms. He de> 
acribes, as the vert Divinm Majestatii cnltoras, hts own party, who professed tbe feith, conlinBed by 
Bore than a-lheiiBiDd bishops, ia the synods of Rimini and Selencia. 

(92) Victor, ii. 1. p. 21, 22. Laudabilior . .... vitlebatur. Ia ibc MSS. which emit this word, 
the paaiage is nninti-lbgible. See Hmoart, Hot. p. 164. 

(93) Vidor, ii.2. p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage caHed these eonditfonspencMlosa/ and they 
nepm, indeed, to have been proposed as a saaro to entrap the. Catholic bishops. 

(94) See the narrative of this coDfcreace, and the treatment of the biabops, in Victor. U. 13—19. 
p. 35— 42. ami the whole fourth book, p. 63— 171. The third book, p. 42 — 62. is enibrely filled by 
their apology or confession offeilb. 
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sixty-six orthodox bishops assembled at Carthage; but when they 
were admitted into the hall of audience, they had tlie mortincation 
of beholding the Arian Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 
The disputants were separated, after the mutual and ordinary re- 
proaches of noise and silence, of delay and precipitation, of mili- 
tary force and of popular clamour. One martyr and one confessor wore 
selected among thoCatholic bishops; twenty-eight escaped by Oight, 
and eighty-eight by conformity ; forty-six were sent into Corsica to 
cut limber for the royal navy ; and three hundred and two were 
banished to the diflerent parts of Africa, exposed to the insults of 
their enemies, and carefully deprived of all the temporal and spiri- 
tual comforts of life (95). The hardships of ten years’ exile must 
have reduced their numbers; and if they had complied with the law 
of Thrasimund, which prohibited any episcopal consecrations, Uie 
orthodox church of Africa must have expired with the lives of its 
actual members. They disobeyed; and their disobedience was 
punished by a second exile of two hundred and twenty bishops 
into Sardinia; where they languished fifteen years, till tlic accession 
of the gracious Uildcric (96). The two islands were judiciously 
chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants. Seneca, from his own 
experience, has deplored and exaggerated tlie miserable slate of 
Corsica (97), and the plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced by the 
unwholesome quality of the air (98). lilt The zeal of Genseric, 
and his successors, for the conversion of the Catholics, must have 
rendered them still more jealous to guard the purity of the Vandal 
faith. Before the churches were finally shut, it was a crime to ap- 
pear in a Barbarian dress; and those who presumed to neglect the 
royal mandate were rudely dragged backwards by their long 
hair (99). The Palatine officers, who refused to profess tlie reli- 
gion of their prince, were ignominiously stripped of their honours 
and employments; banished to Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned 
to the servile labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. 
In the districts which had been peculiarly allotted to the Vandals, 

(95) Sec ibe list of ihc African bishops, to Ticlor. p. 117 — UO. and Rninan's notes, p. t21$ — S97. 
Tbc schismatic name of Donatua freqocDtljr occors, and they appear to have adopii^l {libe our faaa* 
tics of the last age) the pious appelUlions of Deodatua, Daograiuu^ Quidevltdtfl/j^abruieumt Ac.* 

(96) Folgent. Vit. c. 16 — !29. Thrasimiind alTcctod the praise of modi-ratiofraBil learning; and 
Fatgenlins addressed throe boobs of cootroTeray to the Arian tyrant, whom bevvies piisstiSM lUz. 
Biblioib. Uasim. Patnioi, lom. ix. p. 41. Only sixty bisbopa arc nieniioned as exiles in the life of 
Fslgentius; they arc increased to ono bondred and twenty by Victor Tunonneosis, and Isidore; bat 
the nomber of two butulred and twenty is specified in tbc liiatoria Jtfssflsf/o, and a abort antbenlic 
cbronicle of the times. See Ruinart p. S70, 571. 

(97) See the base and insipid epigrams of the stoic, who coold not support exile with more forli* 
todo tbao Ovid. Corsica might not produce corn, wine, or oil ; but it could not be destitute of grass, 
water, and eveu lire. 

(98) 8i oh gravitatem ctsli interissent, viU damnum. Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. in tbia applicaUoo, 
Thrasimund would have adopted the reading of some critics, damnum. 

(99) See ibcs(> preludes of a general pcrsccutioo, in Victor, ti. 3, 4* 7. and the two edicts of ilun* 
neric, 1. ii. p. 35. 1. iv. p. 64. 


* These names appear to bare been introdneed by the DonatisU. — M. 
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the exercise of the Catholic worship was more strictly prohibited ; 
and severe penalties were denounced against the guilt both of the 
missionary and the proselyte. By these arts, the faith of the Bar- 
barians was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed : they discharged, 
witli devout fury, the office of spies, informers, or executioners; 
and whenever their cavalry took the field, it was the favourite 
amusement of the march, to defile the churches, and to insult the 
clergy, of the adverse faction (100). IV . The citizens who had been 
educated in the luxury of the Homan province, were delivered, 
with exquisite cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A venerable 
train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, with a faithful crowd of 
four thousand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely 
ascertained, were torn from their native homes, by the command 
of Hunneric. During the night they were confined, like a herd of 
cattle, amidst their own ordure: during tlie day they pursued 
their march over the burning sands; and if they fainted under the 
heat and fatigue, they were goaded, or dragged along, till they 
expired in the hands of their tormentors (101). These unhappy 
exiles, when they reached the Moorish huts, might excite the com- 
passion of a people, whoso native humanity was neither improved 
by reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism : but if they escaped the 
dangers, they were condemned to share the distress of a savage 
life. V. It is incumbent on the authors of persecution previously to 
reflect, whether they are determined to support it in tlie last ex- 
treme. They excite the flame which they strive to extinguish; and 
it soon becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as well as the 
crime, of the offender. The Tine, which he is unable or unwilling 
to discharge, exposes his person to the severity of the law ; and his 
contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use and propriety of ca- 
pital punishment. Through the veil of fiction and declamation, , 
we may clearly perceive, that the Catholics, more especially under 
Hie reign of Hunneric, endured the most cruel and ignominious 
treatment (102). Respectable citizens, noble matrons, and conse- 
crated virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the air by pul- 
leys, with a weight suspended at their feet. In this painful atti- 
tude their naked bodies were torn with scourges, or burnt in the 
most tender parts with red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of 
the ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right-hand, was inflicted 
by the Arians; and although tlie precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among whom a bishop (103) and 

(100) See Procopiat de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 7. p. 197. 19S. A Hoorisb prince endravonred U> 
propitiate tbe God of the Cbristianiy by liU diligence to erase the marks of ibe Vandal sacrile^. 

(101) See this story in Victor, ii. ^12. p. 30^34. Victor dosertbes the distress of ibcae confessors 
as an eyc*witncss. 

(102) See tbe fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are confirmed by tbe sober teati* 
Dony of Procopius, and tbe public declaration of tbe emperor Justinian. (Cod. 1. 1. tit. xavU.) 

(103} Victor, ii. IS. p. 4i. 
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a proconsul (lOi) may be named, were entitled to tbe crown of 
martyrdom. The same honour has been ascribed to the memory 
of oouat Sebastian, who professed the Nioene creed with udsImIuo 
constancy; and Gensme might deteet, as an heretic, the brave and 
ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival (lOo). VI. A new 
mode of conversion, which might subdue the feeble, and alarm the 
timorous, was employed by the Arian ministers. They imposed, 
by fraud or violence, the rites of baptism ; and puniebed the apoa- 
titsy of th(* Catholics, if they disclaimed tliis odious and profane ce- 
remony, which scandalously violated the freedom of the will, and 
the unity of the sacrament (106). The hostile sects had formerly 
allowed the validity of each other’s baptism; and the innovation, 
so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the 
example and advice of the Donatists. Yil. The Arina der^ sur- 
passed, in religious cruelty, the king and his Vandals; but they 
were incapable of cultivating the s|)iritual vineyard, which they 
were so desirous to possess. A patriarch (107) might scat himself 
on the throne of Cartilage; some bishops, in the principal cities, 
might usurp tlie place of their rivals; but the smallness of tkor 
numbers, and their ignorance of the Latin language (108), disqao* 
lifted the Barbarians for tlic ecclesiastical ministry of a great church ; 
and tho Africans, after the loss of tlieir orthodox pastors, were de- 
prived of tlie public exercise of Christianity. Vlll. The emperors 
were tho natural protectors of tiie Homoonsian doctrine ; and the 
faithful people of Africa, both as Romans and as Catholics, pr»- 
ferrod their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of the Barbarous 
heretics. During an interval of peace and friendsliip, Hunneric 
restored the cathedral of Carthago ; at the intercession of Zeno, who 
reigned in the llast, and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of 
« emperors, and Uio sister of the queen of tlie Vandals (109). But 
this docent regard was of short duration ; and the haughty tyrant 
displayed liis contempt for the religion of tlie empire, by studiously 
arranging the bloody images of persecution, in all the principal 
streets through which tho Roman ambassador must pass in his 
way to the palace (110). An oath was required from the bishops, 

{1(A) Vielor. 4. f». T4, 7S. HU nanfl w*t Tict^riMOf. Mid vm ■ wMlfht ettUe* 0 f idroM- 
tam, who cnjoytul the codGOodco of llic king ; by whoM favour he bad obUioed the odicc, or at least 
the tKlf,4>r proconstd of Africa, 

(^05) Victor, i. 6. p. 4, 9. XUet reUtiog tho hnn resistaaco and drattoroos reply of cowl Hehta* 
be adds, quarc abo generis atgiitnoDto |H>slca bcUicnsiim viniin occidit. 

(106) Victor. V. lit, 13. TiUenoot, Mtm. BeekU. tom. vi. p. 609. 

(107} Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage ; but the name of pomarcA 
was given by the sects and nations to their principal ecclesiastic. See Thomassin. Discfplioe de I'fi* 
giiae, tom. i. p. 155. 15S- 

(106) Tbe pairiarch Cyrila hltMolf poblicly doolarod, that he did not aadm ali nd Lathi (Ttetor. i|. 
p. 40.) ; Hesdo Laline ; and he might oonve-rse with tolerable eeae, without beiDg capable of dis» 
puling or preaebiog in llial laoguage. fits Vandal cleigy were still more igoorant ; aod small eo*> 
Sdeoae could be placed ia the AfrUaM who had conformed. 

(109) Victor, ii. l, 9. p. 23. 

(110) Victor. V. 7. p. 77. He appealsto tbe ambassador bunself, whole DtiiM was braalus. 
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who were assemWed at Carthage, that they would support the stic- 
eession of his son Hilderic, and that they would renounce all foreign 
or trantmarine correspondence. This engagement, consistent, as 
it should seem, with their moral and religious duties, was refused 
by the more sagacious members (111) of the assembly. Their re- 
fiisal, faintly coloured by the pretence that it is unlawful for a 
Christian to swear, must provoke tite suspicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, wi-re far 
superior to their adversaries in numbers and learning. With the 
same wea]>ons which the Greek (1 13) and Latin fathers had already 
provided for the Arian controversy, they rep<»atedly silenced, or van- 
quislied, the lieree and illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The con- 
sciousness ef their own superiority might have raised them above 
tlie arts and passions of religious warfare. Yet, instead of as- 
suming such honourable pride, the orthodox theologians were 
tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to compose lictions, which 
must be stigmatised with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascribed their own polemical works to the most venerable names of 
Christian antiquity ; tike characters of Athanasius and Augustin were 
awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his disciples (113); and the 
famous creed, which so dearly expounds the mysteries of the Tri- 
nity and the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong probability, from 
this African school (114). Even the Scriptures themselves were 
profaned by their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memorable 
text, w hich asserts the unity of the Three w ho bear witness in hea- 
ven (115), is condemned by the universal silence of the orthodox 

(111) AitHtiom, Tictor. iv. 4. p. TO. He plainly inltmales ibal Uioir qiioUtion nf ibe Gf>$prl, 
** Ron jiinlHti* iQ lolo," «aa onK meant |o elude ibo obligation of an ioconveoient oath. Tbc forty- 
•is *^fi4vTT-* »lu> rvfiM^ wore to ike ikrec buudred Mid two «ko fwoxu were 

diatribuiotl Uuough iko pioviacra of Africa.^ 

(113) Vulf'eoiitta, kiahop ef Ruspae, in ike Ryncene previnca, was of a Maatorial famiiyi and bad 
raceiv^ a lUiaral education. Uo could repeal all Uuwer and Mcoatider before be was allowed 10 
atmly Lathi, his uative longue (VH. c. 1.). Masy Africao biabopa migkl aodenUud Greak, 

and aany Greek tboologiaos were IraMlaied into Lalio. 

(lU) Compare ibe two prefocea to ika Dlalogoe of yigilunorTkapaua (p. ll$« 110. edit. Cbiftet}. 
He might aiouae bia learwod reader wilk au iaaoccul fiction ; but tko uibjecl waa too grave, awd Use 
Africans were loo ignorant. 

UU] Tlia V. Qumal started this opiafoo, which baa been faMDurably recetved. But the throe 
followriBg trulba, however aurpriaiog tl^y may laea, are now uolvenally acknowledged (Gerard Voo- 
aiua, tom. vi. p. 616 — TiHemont, Mem. Eodm. tom. viii. p. 667—^71.). 1. St. Atbauaaiaa if 
ooi Ibe aulbor ol the creed wkicb ia to frequently read in onr cktircbes. 2. It does aoi a()pear to 
have existed within a century after his death. 3. It was origiiiallv eomposeti in iko^ Latin toogwe, 
and, cooseiiueatly, in the Western provincM. Geonadiua, patriarch of Co«aUotiBO|ile, was so much 
.aataxed by ihiaeatraoEdinarv coapoailioa,tkat be frankly proaounoed ii to be the work of a dmnJmo 
mau. Fetav. Dogmat. Ikeologica, tom. ii. 1. vii. c. B. p« 0^7. 

(1 Ik) 1 Joho, V. T. Bee Simon, UiaL Criti(|UO du Reiivoan Testament, part i. C. avUi. p. 

318. ; and |>arl ii. c. ix. p.M — 131.; and tfie elaborate Prolegomeua aud AnnoUliouaof Dr. MiU and 
Watalcin to ihotr odiliona of the Greek Testament. In 161Mi, the papist himon atrove to be fme ; in 
1707, the protestanl Mill wiabed to be a slave ; in 17SL, the Arroiniao Wetsteia usod the liberty of 
kia limes, aod of lus sect* 

* This controversy tiaa continued to he agital>> $ioas of Porson in bis LcUera U> TravttA Se^ic 
cd, but with declining interest even in the more pampbleu of the bio Bi/diop of SalialKiir^ and of 
religious part of the community ; and may now Crito CasUkrigicnils, Dr. Turloo of Cambridge, 
be considered to have terminated in an almost -- M. 
general acquicsceoccof the learned in ihccoodu* 
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fathers, ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts (116). It was 
first alleged by the Catholic bishops whom Hunneric summoned to 
the conference of Carthage (117). An allegorical interpretation, 
in the form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the text of the 
Latin Bibles, which were renewed and corrected in a dark period 
of ten centuries (118). After the invention of printing (119), tlio 
editors of the Greek Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or 
those of tile times (120) ; and the pious fraud, which was embraced 
with equal zeal at Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely multi- 
plied in every country. and every language of modern Europe. 

Midatociw. The example of fraud must excite suspicion; and the specious 
miracles by wdiich the African Catholics have defended the truth 
and justice of their cause, may be ascribed, with more reason, to 
their own industry, than to the visible protection of Heaven. Yet 
tlie historian, who views this religious conflict with an impartial 
eye, may condescend to mention one preternatural event, which 
wilt edify the devout, and surprise the incredulous. Tipasa (121), 
a maritime colony of Mauritania, sixteen miles to the cast of C«- 
sarea, had been distinguished, in every ago, by the orthodox zeal 
of its inhabitants. They had braved the fury of the Doiiatists (122) ; 
they resisted, or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town was 
descried on tlio approach of an heretical bishop ; most of the inha- 
bitants who could procure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; 
and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion with the usurper, 

* styi presumed to hold their pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their 
disobedience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A military count 
was despatched from Carthage to Tipasa : he collected the Catholics 


(1 16} Of a/t ihc USS. now exUDl, ftbore foarscore in number, wme of whick are more ikaa 1300 
year* old (Wcuicin ad loc.). The orfhodex copies of ibe Vaiicao, Of the ComplalCDsian ediiors. of 
■obert SteplicDs, ore become iOTisiblc; and the MSS. of Doblin and Berlin are aowonkr lo 
form an exoeplioo. See Emlyn’s Works, vol. il. p. *»9.; and M. do Mirny’s foor in- 

geokms IcUeri, in tom. vili. and lx, of iko Journal Britaonique. 

lliT) Or, more properlr. by tlm four bishops who composed and poblisbed the profcMion of 
faiUi in fhe name of their brethren. They stylo this text, lace clariM |VkJCor TitensU de l^erxecnU 
*andtu. I. lii. t. U. p. M.J. n u quoted soon afterwards by the Afrkan polemics, Tigilins and 
FiugcoUns. 

(118) In the elcTcntb and twelfth ccntnrios, the Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, atthbiabop 
unterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal and librarian of the Roman church, secoadum nrihodoxam 
fidem (WeUtcin, Prolcgom. p. 84, SS."). Notwithstanding these corre^tiont, the passage i« still wanl- 
ing in twenty-live Latin MSS. ( Wetstein ad ioc.}, the oldest and the lairest ; two qaalitiea seMotn 
united, except in mauascripts. 

(119) The art which the Germans had invented was applied in Italy to Ibe profane writers of Rora^ 
and Greece. The original Groek of die New Testament was poUishod about the tame time ( A. D. 
1814, 1816, 1S90,) by the indostry of Erasmns, and the mnai^nce of cardinal Ximoncs. Tbecom* 
plntcnsiao Polyglot cost the cardinal 80,000 dneau. See MatUire, Annal. Tvpograph. tom. U. 
p. 2 — 8. 128~138.; and Wetstein, Prol^omcoa, p. 116 — 127. 

(120) T^ three witnesses have been esubUshed in our Greek Tc^sUmeoU by Ibe prudence of Eras- 
mas ; the hoimi Ugotry of tboComplateosiaD editors ; the typographical fraod, or error, of Robert 
Slepheos in the placing a crotchet; and the deliberate falsehood, or strange misapprohensien. of 
Theodocn Beza. 

IliDCTar. WcsttliDg, 1 >. 15. CclUrioi, Gcognph. A»Un. lom. U. 
p*riii. p.n7. ThiiTiinn |whkli mu>l not be cooroilBd«l with anolber ia Xumiilial wui towBof 
K>me Bole, UBce VMpMUo eDdowed il with Ibe rigbl of LbUbbi. 

(122) Opiau, IlilcviiBnii, dc Sebum. DoaaiUl. 1. U. p. 38. 
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in the Forum, and, in the presence of the whole province, deprived 
the guilty of their right hands and their tongues. But the holy 
confessors continued to speak without tongues; and this miracle is 
attested by Victor, an African bishop, who published an history of 
the persecution within tw'o years after the event (123). “ If any 

“ one,” says Victor, “ should doubt of the truth, let him repair to 
“ Constantinople, and listen to the clear and perfect language of 
“ Rcstitutus, the sub-deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, who 
“ is now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, and is respected 
“ by the devout empress.” At Constantinople we are astonished 
to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, w ithout in- 
terest, and without passion. Aineas of Gaza, a Platonic philoso- 
pher, has accurately described his own observations on these African 
sufferers. “ I saw them myself : 1 heard them speak : I diligently 
“ inquired by what means such an articulate voice could be formed 
“ without any organ of speech: I used my eyes to examine, the re- 
“ port of my ears : I opened their mouth, and saw that the whole 
“ tongue had been completely torn aw'ay by the roots; an opera- 
“ tion which the physicians generally suppose to be mortal (121).” 
The testimony of Aeneas of Gaza might be confirmed by the super- 
fluous evidence of the emperor Jii.stinian, in a perpetual edict; of 
count Marccllinus, in his Chronicle of the times ; and of pope Gre- 
gory the First, who had resided at Constantinople, as the minister 
of the Roman pontiff (125). They all lived within the compass of 
a century; and they all appeal to their personal knowledge, or the 
public notoriety, for the truth of a miracle, which w’as repeated in 
several instances, displayed on the greatest theatre of the world, 
and submitted, during a series of years, to the calm examination of 
the senses. This suiiernatural gift of the African confessors, who 
spoke without tongues, will command the assent of those, and of 
those only, who already believe, that their language was pure and 
orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel is guarded by se- 
cret, incurable, siis|>icion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has 
seriously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not be shaken by 
the most plausible evidence of an Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in the profession of 
Arianism till the final ruin of the kingdoms which they had founded 
in Africa and Italy. The Barbarians of Gaul submitted to the or- 

(123) Tictor TU«n«js, v. 6. p. 76. Roiaart^ p. 483*-487. 

(124) iSnMs Gatxas in TbMphra»(o, in Bibliolh. Palrtim, tom. Till. p. 664, 66S. He was a Chris- 
tian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theophrastos) on the immortality of the soni, and the rosur- 
reclioD of the body ; besides twenty-fire Epistles, still extant. See Cave ( Hist. LiUeraril, p. 297.) 
and Pabrieins (Biblioth. Grace, torn. i. p. 422.). 

(125) Justinian. Codex, 1. 1. tit. xxvil. Marodlin. in Chroo. p. 45. in Thesanr. Temponim Sea- 
tiger. Procopins, de Bell. Tandal. I. i. c. 7. p. 196. Gregor. Hagnuir Dialog. Ui* 32. None of 
these witnesses bare specified the nnmber of the confessors, which U fixed at sixty in an old 
raenology ( apnd Rnlnart, p. 466.). Two of them lost* their speech by fornication ; bat the mi- 
racle ii enhanced by the singular instance of a boy who had ncrer sp^cn before his tongue was 
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thodox dominion of the Franks; and Spain was restored to the Ca- 
tholic church by the vohinlary conversion of the Visq^oths. 

B«nu ami This Salutary revolution (126) was hastened by the example of a 
Hernii-nt^pilJ royal martyr, whom our calmer reason may style an ungrateful 
rebel. “ 

5n-584. 


Leovigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved the res- 
pect of his enemies, and the love of his subjects : the Catliolics en- 
joyed a free toleration, and his Arian synods attempted, without 
much success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing the unpo- 
pular rite of a second baptism. His oldest son Ilermenegild, who 
was invested by his father with the royal diadem, and the fair prin- 
cipality of Ikctica, contracted an hononrable and orthodox alliance 
with a Merovingian princess, the daughter of Sigebert, king of Aiis- 
trasia, and of the famous Bruncchild. The beauteous Ingundis, 
who was no more than thirteen years of age, was received, beloved, 
and persecuted, in the Arian court of Toledo; and her religious 
constancy was alternately assaulted with blandishments and violence 
by Goisvintha, the Gothic queen, who abused the double claim of 
maternal authority (127). Incensed by her resistance, Goisvintha 
seized the Catholic princess by her longhair, inhumanly dashed her 
against tlw ground, kicked l»er till she was covered with blood, 
and at last gave orders that she should lie stripped, and thrown into 
a basin, or fish-pond (128). Love and honour might excite Her- 
menegild to resent this injurious treatment of his bride; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine 
trutli. Her tender complaints, and the weighty arguments of Lean- 
der, archbishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion ; and the 
heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicene faith by the 
solemn rites of confirmation (129). Tins rash youth, inflamed by 
zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to violate the duties of 
a son, and a subject; and the Catholics of Spain, althoiigli they 
could not complain of (icrsecution, applauded his pious rebellion 
against an heretical father. The civil war W'as protracted by the 
long and obstinate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which 
had strenuously espoused the party of Ilermenegild. He invited the 
orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and the Franks, to the destruction 
of his native land : he solicited the dangerous aid of tlie Romans, 

(198) Sec the two genera) hhldriaQSofSpain,lUrIaoa(tlitL(leRebQsHtspani:p, tom. i. 1. VX-^ . 
IJk p. and Fcrrrrat (Frooch IraoRlctieo. ttmi. ii. p. 908^947.). Mariana almoai feiiteM 

lliSf heita Jesuit, to assume the it 5 le ami spirit of a Roman classic. Ferreras, an indostrioos com- 
piler, TOA'tows hit facts, ami rcctiGes his chronology. 

(127) GoisTiDtba suceessfroly married two kings of the Visigoths : Atbanigild, to nhom she boro 
Brnncchild, the mother of Ingundis; ami LooTigiU, whose two sons, Ilermenegild and Kvcaredf 
wero' the tWic of a former marriage. 

(128) fracundim Airore succensa, adprvhcnsam per comam capitis poeUam in lenaro coDjidit, et 
dia esicibus verberatam, ac sanguine cmentatam, joMit exspoUari, «1 pisettur iimnergi. Greg. 
Taron. 1. v. c. 39. in lorn. U. p> 285. Ctegory is one of our bail ori^als for this portion of 
history. 

(120) The Catholics who odmittod the bapUsm of heretics repeated the rite, or, as it was afterwards 
styled, ibo ncratncol, of coofirmatiou, to which they atchb^ many mystic and marrcUoiu prero- 
gatives, both visible and iavisfble. See Chardoo, Hist, des ^cremens, tom. I. p. 405~*552* 
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who possessed Africa, and a part of ttie Spanish coast; and his holy 
ambassador, the archbishop Leander, effectually negotiated in per* 
son with the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Catholics were 
crushed by the active diiigeBce of a monarch who commanded the 
troops and treasures of Spain ; and the guilty Hmmenegild, after his 
vain attempts to resist or to escape, was compelied to surrender 
himself into the hands of an incensed father. Leovigild was still 
'mindful of that sacred character; and the rebel, despoiled of the 
regal ornaments, ms still permitted, in a decent exile, to profess the 
Catholic religion. His repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length' 
paovoked the indignaboa of the Cotfaio king; and the sentence of 
death, which he pronounced with apparent reiuctance, was privately 
esecuted in the tower of Seville. The inflexible constantly with 
which he refused to accept the Arian communion, as the price ef 
liis safety, may excuse the honours that have been paid to themed 
mory of SC Hermenegild. His wife and infant son were detained 
by the Rcmians in ignominious captivity ; and this domestic misfoF* 
tune tarnished the glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last mo- 
ments of his life. 

His son and successor, Reewed, the first Catholic king of Spain, conTrnion at 
bad imbibed the faith of his unfortunate broUier, which ho sup- thfvl^Kaibt 
ported with more prudence and success. Instead of revolting “'/'’d"’ 
against bis father. Recared patiently expected tlie hour of his 
dMlh. Instead of- condemning his memory, he piously supposed, 
that the dying monarch had abjured the errors of Arianism, and 
recommended to his son the conversion of the Gothic nation. To w. 
accomplish tiiat salutary end, Recared convened an assembly of the 
Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself a Catholic, and exhorted 
Hiem to imitate the exam|dc of Uieir prince. The laborious inter- 
pretalion of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit of metaphysical 
arguments, would liave excited an endless controversy ; and the 
monarch discreetly proposed to bis illiterate audience two substan- 
tial and visible arguments, — the testimony of Earth, and of Hea- 
ven. The Earth bad submitted to the Nicene synod : the Romans, 
the Barbarians, and the inhabitants of Spain, unanimously pro- 
fessed the same orthodox creed; and the Visigoths resisted, almost 
alone, the consent of the Christian world. A superstitious age was 
prepared to reverence, as the testimony of Heaven, the preternatural 
cures, which were performed by the skill or virtue of the Catholic 
clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in Boctica (130), which were 
spontaneously replenished each year, on the vigil of Easter (131),; 

’ (ISO) Oss«C, or Julia Coaitanlla, war oppofiU to Seville, on (li«> no(1%8rn side of the Bfl6tir (PliD. 

Hist. Naltir. iii. 3.) : and the aathentic reference of Gregory of Totm ( Ilht Praniwr. 1. y|. c. 48. 

\u {188.) desenes more credit than (he name of Lusitaoia {de Gloria Marlrr. c. 24.], which has been 
eagariy tmJBaeed bj the vaia and aofierslHioua Porfogiiese (Ferreraa, Hiat. d'Bsfiagne, tom. iit 
p. 166 .).* 

(131] This nlracla wnaahUftilly perfomod. An Affen klof aeoM th« doon, and dog a deep 
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and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of Tours, 'which had al- 
ready converted the Suevic prince and people of Gallicia (132). The 
Catholic king encountered some dilTiculties on this important change 
of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly fomented by the 
quecn-do'U'agcr, was formed against his life ; and two counts ex- 
cited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Recared dis- 
armed the conspirators, defeated the rebels, and executed severe 
justice; which the Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re- 
proach of persecution. Eight bishops, whoso names betray their 
Barbaric origin, abjured their errors ; and all the books of Ariaii 
theology were reduced to ashes, with the house in which they had 
been purposely collected. The w'holo body of the Visigoths and 
Suevi wore allured or driven into the pale of the Catholic commu- 
nion ; the faith, at least, of the rising generation, was fervent and 
sincere ; and the devout liberality of the Barbarians enriched the 
churches and monasteries of Spain. Seventy bishops, assembled in 
the council of Toledo, received the submission of their conquerors; 
and the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene creed, by declar- 
ing the procession of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well as from 
the Father ; a vveighty point of doctrine, which produced, long after- 
wards, the schism of the Greek and Latin churches (133). The 
royal proselyte immediately saluted and consulted pope Gregory, 
surnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, whose reign was 
distinguished by tlie conversion of heretics and infidels. The am- A 
bassadors of Recared respectfully offered on the threshold of the ^ 
Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems : they accepted, as a lu- 
crative exchange, the hairs of St. John the Baptist ; a cross, which 
inclosed a small piece of the true wood ; and a key, that contained 
some particles of iron which had been scraped from the chains of A 
St. Peter (13k). 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, encouraged 
the pious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to propagate the 
Nicene faith among the victorious savages, whose recent Chris- 
tianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. Her devout labours still 
left room for the industry and success of future missionaries; and 
many cities of Italy were still disputed by hostile bishops. But the 
cause of Arianism was gradually suppressed by the weight of truth, 
of interest, and of example ; and the controversy, which Egypt had 
derived from the Platonic school, was terminated, after a war of 


tmich itmnd the church, wilhoot being able lo intercept the Easter snppU of bapUsmal water. 

(1S2) Ferreras (tom. U. p. 106 — 1T5. A. D. S&O) lias lUoatrated the difBculties which regard iho 
limo and circmnstances of tb e coavenioa of the Sueri. They had been receait; united by Leov tgiki 
to the Gothic mooarefay of Spain. 

(133) This addition to the Ificeoc, or ralhor, Conitantinopolilan creed, was first made in the 
eighth council of Toledo, A. D. OSS ; bat it was expressive of the popular doctrine ( Gecard Voaaios, 
tom. vi. p. S37. de tribas Sjmbolit]. 

(134] See Gregory. llsgtt.l.vU.e^. ISO. apod Baronium, Asnal. Eedes. A.D. 399.Ifo.S0,36. 
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three hundred years, by the final conversion of the Lombards of 
lUly (135). 

The first missionaries who preached the gospel to the Barbarians Persecution 
appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the benefit of tole- 
ration (136). But no sooner had they established thehr spiritual sii— tI*. 
dominion, than they exhorted the Christian kings to extirpate, 
without mercy, the remains of Roman or Barbaric superstition. 

The successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes on the pea- 
sants who refused to destroy their idols ; the crime of sacrificing to 
the demons w'as punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the heavier 
penalties of imprisonment and confiscation ; and even the wise 
Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, the extreme rigour of the 
Mosaic institutions (137). But the punishment and the crime were 
gradually abolished by a Christian |)eople : the theological disputes 
of the schools were suspended by propitious ignorance; and the 
intolerant spirit, which could find neither idolaters nor heretics, was 
reduced to the persecution of the Jews. That exiled nation had * 
founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul ; but Spain, since the 
time of Hadrian, was filled with their numerous colonies (138). 

The wealth which they accumulated by trade, and the management 
of the finances, invited the pious avarice of their masters ; and they 
might be oppressed without danger, as they had lost the use, and 
even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king, who 
reigned in the beginning of the seventh century, proceeded at once 
to the last extremes of persecution (139). Ninety thousand Jews 
were compelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; tbc fortunes of 
the obstinate infidels were confiscated, their bodies were tortured ; 
and it seems doubtful whether they were permitted to abandon 
their native country. The excessive zeal of the Catholic king was 
moderated, even by the clergy of Spain, who solemnly pronounced 
an inconsistent sentence : that the sacraments should not be forcibly 
imposed ; but that the Jews who had been baptized should be con- 
strained, for the honour of the church, to persevere in the external 

(135) Paul Warnefrid {dt* Geslis Langobard. 1. iy. c. 44. p. 853. ^it. Grot.] allows tliat Ariaoisra 
aliil prevailed under tbc rcigo nrilolbaris (A. D. 636—65?.]. Tbc pious deacon does not attempt to 
nark the predae era of the naliooal couversioo, whicb was acconpUsbed, liowever, before tbo end 
of tbc scTonlh oenturj. 

(136) Quorum lidel ct conycrsiooi iia congratulalos es*e rex perhibetar, lit nullum tamcn co- 
geret ad CbrisUaniamam. . . . Didicerat eoim a doctoribus auctoribusque siiaa salutiif lenritiam 
Chriiti voluutarium non coactllium case dcMrc. Beds Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1. i..c. 36. p. 62. edit. 

Smith. 

(137) Sec the Hittoriani of France, tom. iy. p. 114. ; and Tli'ilktns, Leges AngltySaxoDicm, p. 11. 

31. Siquis sacrificium immolaverit pneter Deo soli morte moriaUir. 

(138) The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the flints of Solomon, and 
the arms of Nebuchadnezxar; that Hadrian transported forty thousand families of the tribe of 
Judah, and ten thousand of tbc tribe of Benjamin, dtc. Basnage, Hist. dc« Juifs, tom. vii. c. 9. 
p. 240— 2S6. 

(139) Isidore, at that time arebbisbop of Sedlle, mentions, disapproves, and congratulates, the 
teal of Sisebnt (Chron. Goth. p. 728.]. Barooius (A. D. 614. No. 41.] assigns the number on the 
evidence of Aimoin (1. tv. c. 22.] : but the evidence it wcoh, and I have not been able to verify the 
quotation (Historians of France, tom. IH. p. 127). 

IV. 19 
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practice of a religion which they disbelieyed, and detested. Their 
frequent relapses provoked one of the successors of Sisebut to banish 
the whole nation from his dominions ; and a council of Toledo pub- 
lished a decree, that every Gothic king should swear to maintain 
this salutary edict. But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the 
victims, whom they delighted to torture, or to deprive ttiemselves of 
the industrious slaves, over whom they might exercise a lucrative 
oppression. The Jews still continued in Spain, under the w.eight 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws; which in the same country have 
been faitlifully transcribed in the Code of the Inquisition. The Go- 
thic kings and bishops at length discovered, that injuries will pro- 
duce hatred, and that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge. 
A nation, the secret or professed enemies of Christianity, still mul- 
tiplied in servitude and distress ; and the intrigues of the Jews pro- 
moted the' rapid success of the Arabian conquerors (lU)). 
concin)i()(>. Boon as the Barbarians withdrew their powerful support, the 
unpopular heresy of Arius sunk into contem^ and oblivion. But 
the Greeka atill retained their subtle and loquacions disposition : the 
establishment of an obscure doctrine suggested new questions and 
new disputes ; and it was always in the power of an ambitious pre- 
late, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of the church, and, per- 
haps, of the empire. The historian of the empire may overlook 
those disputes which were confined to the obsenrity of schools and 
synods. The Manicheans, who laboured to reconcile the religions 
of Christ and of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves into 
the provinces : but these foreign sectaries were involved in the Com- 
mon disgrace of the Gnostics, and the Imperial laws were executed 
by the public hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians were 
propagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, a^ silently 
espir^ in a superstitious age. But the East was distracted by the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies ; which attempted to explain 
the mystery of the incarnation, and hastened the niin of Chris- 
tianity in her native land. These controversies were first agitated 
under the reign of the younger Theodosius : but their important 
consequences extend far beyond the limits of the present volume. 
The naelaphysical chain of argument, (he contests of ecslesiastioal 
ambition, and their political influence on the decline of the Byzan- 
tine empire, may aflbrd an interesting and instructive series his- 
tory, from the general councils of%phesus and Chalcedon, to (Jie 
conquest of the East by tho successors of Mahomet. 

(140) Basnaj^ { tom. viii. c. 13. 368-<-400.| lailhfuU; roprcmciu ike sUte or the lews : but 

niglii baye added from tkc canons of the S|>anUk councilst and ike laws of ike Visigoths, maav 
curious circumstances, essentia) to his subject, tliongh thev are feurcign to mine.* 


* Compare Hilnaa, HmL of Jews, iii. tfe36. !2M. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


and CooTPrMon of Ctovis. — Ills TIctories over the Alemanni) Burgundians, and 
Vi^oUia.-»Eat«hUabtiaeol of the French llonarcb)^ hrGaiil.«-Laii«of the Barbariatii. 

->84ate of Ibe RamajM.— The Visigoibs of Spain.— Cou^esi of Britain by iho Snioiia. 

The Gauls (1), who impatoiUy supported the Aoraan yoke, re- 
ceived a reenioraUe lesson from ooe of the lujatenantsof Yespasiao, ' g>o°° 
whose wei^ty sense has been refined and expressed by the ^mhis 
of Tacitus (2) . “ The protection of the repul^ has ddivered Gaul 

from internal discord and foreign inrasioDS. Ay the loss of na- 
“ tional independence, you have acquired the name ami privileges 
of Roman citizens. You eai^y, in common with ourselves, the 
“ perraanent benefits of civil government ; and your remote situa- 
" tk>a is less exposed to the accidenUd mischiefs of tyranny. In- 
“ stead of exereniog the rights of conquest, we have b^ contented 
to impose such tributes as are requisite for your own preserve- 
“ tioD. Peace cannot be secured without armies; and armies must 
“ be supported at the expense of the people. It is for your sake, 

“ not for our own, that we guard the barrier of the Rhine against 
“ the ferocious Germans, who have so often attempted, and w ho 
“ will. always desire, to exchange the solitude of their woods and 
“ morasses for tlie weallli and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome 
“ would be fatal U> the provinces ; mid you would be buried in the 
ruins of that miglity fabric, which has been raised by the valour 
“ and wisdom of eight huodred years. Your imaginary freedom 
“ would be insulted and oppress^ by a savage master; and the 
“ expulsion of the Romans would be succeeded by the eternal hos- 
” tilities of the Barbarian conquerors (3).” This salutary advice 
was accepted, and this strange prediction was accomplished. In 
the space of four hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had encoun- 
tered the arms of Csssar, were imperceptibly melted into the gene- 
ral mass of citizens and subjects : the ^Vestera empire wa.s dissolved ; 
and the Germans, who had passed the Rhine, fiercely contended for 
the possession of Gaul, and excited tlie con tempt, or abhorrence, 
of its peaceful and polished inhabitants. With that conscious pride 
which the pre-«minence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails to 

(1) Id tills chapter I shall draw idt qiiotalioos from the Recueil dcs HistoriCQS <lct Caules ct de la 4 
Tnnotf P%ru, 1738 — 170T, id efereB volumni in Mis. By tb« hbo«r ot Pom BoDqiicIf «nd tbe 
other Benedictines, alt the orif^inal testimonies, as far as A. D. 1060, arc disposed in chronologiral 
order, and illustrated with learned notes. Such a national work, which will he conlinucd to the 
year 1 ^ 00 , might provoke our emttUUon. 

(2) Tacit. Birt. iv. 73, 74. in tom. i. p. 44S. To abridge Tacitus woidd iutlepd be preawnpUtaas ; 
but 1 may aeleel the general kleaa which he ap|ilitta to the pr«HRl atMe aed fubire reroUtiook oi 
CmL 

(3) Eadcm semper causa Germanis iraoscendcndi in Gallias libido atqoe aearilte e( mtiUDike aedis 
amor; utrelictis paludibos et soliUidmihus suis, fecuedisstauun hoc sol mu vosque ipsoepoaiulereiit. . . 

Nam puisis Romaois quid aliud qoam belle oiaaiMm ieier ae geAiiiua exiateat? 
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inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic savages 6f the North; 
their rustic manners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, and their 
horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the sight and to the smell. 
The liberal studies were still cultivated in the schools of Autun and 
Bordeaux ; and the language of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the 
G^k youth. Their ears were astonished by the harsh and un- 
known sounds of the Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously la- 
mented that the trembling muses fled frmn the harmony of a Bur- 
gundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed with all the advantages of 
art and nature ; but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 
were j'ustly condemned to obey, and even to flatter, the victorious 
Barbarians, by whose clemency they held their precarious fortunes 
and their lives (k). 

EuiiCfkiDcof As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Western empire^ he 
vmgoths, jjjg. friendship of the most powerful of the Barbarians. The 

«6 iw. sovereign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Visigoths, all 
(He Roman conquests beyond the Alps, aS far as the Rhine and the 
Ocean (5) : and the senate might conGrm this liberal gift with some 
ostentation of power, and without any real loss of revenue or do- 
minion . The lawful pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition 
^nd Bucc^s ; and the Gothic nation might aspire, under his eom- 
^^Ipltoand, to the monarchy of Spain- and Gaul. Arles and Marseilles 
surrendered to his arms : he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne; 
and the bishop condescended to purchase his recall from exile by a 
tribute of just, but reluctant praise. Sidonius waited before the 
gates of the palace among a crowd of ambassadors and suppliants; 
and their various business at the court of Bordeaux attested the 
power, and the renown, of the king of the Visigoths. The Heruli 
of thedistantocean, who painted their naked bodies with its ccerulean 
colour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons respected the ma- 
ritime provinces of a prince, who was destitute of any naval force. 
The tall Burgundians submitted to his authority ; nor did he restore 
the captive Franks, till he had imposed on that fierce nation the 
terms of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his 
useful friendship; and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported 
by his powerful aid against the oppression of the neighbouring 
Huns. The North (such are the lofty strains of the poet) was agi- 
tated or appeased, by the nod of Euric : the great king of Persia 
consulted the oracle of the West; and the aged god of the Tiber was 
protected by the swelling genius of the Garonne (6). The fortune 

(4) S^Diua Apnllioaris ridicalcs, wilh aflieciod wU and pleutoUy, the hardb)iii>« of his sitoalioD 
(Gftm. xii. io tom. i. p. 811.) 

(5) See Procopius de Beil. Gotbioo, 1. i. e. 12. in tom. M. p. 31. The cbaracler of Grotiin incline* 
me to helicre, that lie has not substituted the Rhine for the ii^one (Biat. Gothoram, p. 173.) withont 
the aathority. of some VS. 

(6) Sidonius, ]. viii. episi. 3. 0. in tom. 1. p. 800. Jornandes | de Rebus GcUds, c. 47. p. 680.) 
jusiiiics, to some meaawe, this portrait of the Gothic hero. 
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of nations has often depended on accidents; and France may ascribe 
her greatness to the premature death of the Gothic king, at a time 
when his son Alaric was an helpless infant, and his adversary do* 
vis (7) an ambitious and valiant youth. . 

\Vhile Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile in Germany, cioTii, king 
he was hospitably entertained by the queen, as well as by the king, 
of the Thuringians. After his restoration, Basina escaped from her <**-***• 
husband’s bed to the arms of her lover; freely declaring, that if she 
had known a man wiser, stronger, or more beautiful, than Chil- 
deric, that man should have been the object of her preference (8). 

Clovis was the offspring of this voluntary union ; and, when he was 
no more than iift^n years of age, he succeeded, by his father's 
death, to the command of the Salian tribe. The narrow limits of 
his kingdom [9) were confined to the island of the Batavians, with 
the ancient dioceses of TOumay and Arras (10) ; and at the baptisi|| 
of Clovis, the number of his warriors could not exceed five thou- 
sand. The kindred tribes of the Franks, who had seated themselves 
along the Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine, were governed by their independent kings, of the Mero- 
vingian race; the equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies, of 
the Salic prince. But the Germans vvl^ obeyed, in peace, the 
hereditary jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the stan- 
dard of a popular and victorious general ; aiid the superior merit of 
Clovis attracted the respect and allegiance of the national confede- 
racy. When he first took the field, he had neither gold add silver 
in his coffers, nor wine and corn in his magazines (11) ; but he imi- 
tated the example of Caesar, who, in the same country, had ac- 
quired weallli by the sword, and purchased soldiers with the fruits 
of conquest. After each successful battle or expedition, the spoils^ 
were accumulated in one common mass; every warrior received his 
proportionable share ; and the royal prerogative submitted to the 
equal regulations of militau'y law. The untamed spirit of the Bar- 
barians was taught to acknowledge the advantages of regular disci- 
pUne(12). At the annual review of the month of March, 9 

(T) 1 lb« familiiir appeUatiOD of Ctoaii, from the Lalio Chlodootchut^ or Cklodovaus. Bnt the 

Ch expreaaci ooly the Gennao atpiration ; aod the tnie name it not differeot from Luduin, £4tirtt 
(Hdm. de I'Acadeinie dea lotcripUoai, tom. zx. p. 68.). 

(8) Greg. Toroa. 1. ii. c. 12. io tom. i. p. 168. Baaioa apeaks the language of nature : the PranVt, 
ifhoJiad aeen her in their youth, might convene with Gregory in their old age ; and the Imhop of 
Tonra could not wish to defame the mother of the Grtt Chriatian king. 

(9) The abbd Duboa (Hial. Critique dc r^ubliaaement de la Monarchio Francaiae dans let Gaulca, 
tom. i. p. 630— 650.) haa the merit of defining the primitive kingdom ofClovia, and of ascertaining the 
genuine number of bit subjects. 

(10) Ecclesiam incuilam ac negligentia civium Paganorom pTjetermlasam, veprium deosiUtc op- 
pleum, die. Vil. St. Yedasti, io tom. ill. p. 372. Thjs description supposes that Arras was possessed 
hv the Pagans many years before the baptism of Clovis. 

’ (1 1) Gregory of Tours ( 1. v. c. I. tom. ii. p. 232.) cootrasU the poverty of Clovis with the wealth 
of bis grandsons. Yet Bemigius (in tom. iv. p. 52.) mentions his paUrna* opw, as sufficient for the 
redemption of captives. 

(12) See Gregory (1. ii. c. 27. 37. in tom. ii. p. 175. 181, 182.). The famous story of the vase of 
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arras were diligently inspected ; and when they traveraed a peaceful 
territory they were prohibited from touching a blade of grass. The' 
justice of Clovis was inexorable; and his careless or disobedient 
soldiers were punished with instant death. It would be superOuous 
to praise the valour of a Frank; but the valour of Clovis was di- 
rected by cool and consummate prudence (13). In all his transao»' 
tions with mankind he calculated the weight of interest, of passiony 
and of opinion ; and his measures were sometimes adapted to llw 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and sometimes moderated bf 
the milder genios of Rome, and Christianity. He was intercepted 
in the career of victory, since he died in the fbrty-IKth year of bis 
age : but he had already accomplished, in a reign of thirty years, the 
establishment of the French monarchy in Gaul. '< 

BU TicU)^ The first exploit of Ck>VH was the defeat of Syagrioa, the son of 
; and the public quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed 
by private resentment. The glory of the fattier still insulted the 
Merovingian race ; ttte power of the son might excite ttie jealous 
ambition of the king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patri- 
raonia] estate, the city and diocese of Soissons : the desolate remnant 
Of the second Belgic, Rheims and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, 
would naturally submit to the count or (latrician (ISi) ; and after the 
dissolution of the Western empire, he might reign with ttie titl^ 
or at least with the authority, of king of the Romans (15). As a 
Roman, he had been educate in the liberal studies of rhetoric and 
jurisprudence; biit he was engaged by accident and policy in ttie 
familiar use of the Germanic idiom. The independent Barbarians 
resorted to the tribunal of a stranger, who possessed the singnlar 
talent of explaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of reason 
■ and equity. The diligence and aflEibility of their judge rendered 
bin popular, Ae impartial wisdom of his decrees obtained their 
Tohintaiy obedience, and the reign of Syagrius over the Franks and 
Burgundians seemed to revive the original institution of eivif so- 
ciety (16). In the midst of these peaceful occupations, Syagrius 
received, and boldly accepted, the irostile defiance of Clovis ; who 
challenged his rival, in the spirit, and almost in the language, of 

Sdimmi erpUlat both tbe power andihs ebaneterof Clovlt. A«a polQ(oreoiilioTem,likwlioe» 
•Uangrlv tortured by fioulaiovillier», Dubos, and tbe other polilteai aotiquariaot. 

(II) The duke of Mrerwrit, a do^ aUleflinaiiy who bM maBa^ed weighty and delioto oegotli* 
tion»f iDgenkraily illoatrates (Im. do I'Aead. des bBcriptioni, tom. iz. p. l4T->ll4t} p<A|tcrf 
system of Clovis. 

(14) M. Biet (in a DlflKflBtkm which deflcnred the prite of IheAeademyof Soisarms, p. ITS — !29l.) 
bu Bceurtlely defined tbe nature aod' extent of the kingdom of Syngrim, and hit fatirer ; bat W 
too readily allows the slight evidence of Dubos (tom. ii. p. 54-^57.] to deprive him of Bemvaia amtl 

Aaieat. 

(15) I may observe that Fredf^rtus, in his Epitome of Gregory of Toara (tom. K. p. 391.) hu'pna^ 
deoUy suUlitutcil the name of Patricius for tbe incredible title of Rn Romamon t m. 

(14) Sidonius (1. t. Bpist. 5. in tom. {. p. 794.), who styles him the Sdoa, tKe Amphion, of the 
Barbarians, tddremes tbit imaginary king in the tone of frtendship and equality. From tDch 
fices of arbitration, the craAy Dejoccs had raised himself to the throne of the Medea (BuksiIbI. U4. 
c. 99— too.) 
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chivalry, to appoint the day, and the held (17), of battle. In the 
time of Caesar, Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty 
thousand horse; and such an army migtit have been plentifully 
supplied with shields, cuirasses, and military engines, from the 
three arsenals, or manufactures, of the city (18). But the courage 
am) numbers of the Gallic youth were long since exhausted; and 
the loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, who marched under 
the standard of Syagrius, were incapable of contending with the 
national valour of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, without 
some more accurate knowledge of his strength and resources, to 
condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped, after the loss 
of a battle, to the distant court of Toulouse. The feeble minority 
of Alaric could not assist or protect an unfortunate fugitive; the 
pusillanimous(lfl) Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clovis; 
and the lloman king, after a short confinement, was delivered into 
the hands of the executioner. The lielgic cities surrendered to the 
king of the Franks ; and his dominions were enlarged towards the 
East by the ample diocese of Tongres(20], which Clovis subdued in a.d. wi. 
the tentli year of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly derived from their Defeat and 
imaginary settlement on tlie banks of the Leman lake (21). That Jh^icmanisf 
fortunate district, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was 
sccupied by the Burgundians (22). The nortliern parts of Uelvetia 
had indeed been subdued by the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed 
with thek own hands the fruits of their comiuest. A province, 
improved, and adorned by the arts of Rouse, was again reduced to 
a savage wilderness; and some vestige of the stately Vindonissa may 
still be discovered in the fertile and populous valley of the Aar (23). 

(1^ Canapan s«bi prapanul jiMit. ■. Btet (p. ZU^2U.) ba* ttttigMliy BscertaiMd this field oC 
haUle, at Nogeniy a BcDadictine abbey, about tea milei to tUe uorth of Soiaaona. Xhe ground wan, 
marked by a circit' orPagao srpulcbres; aod Clovis bestowed the adjaceut lands ofLcuiUy and Coucy 
01 the church of HhelM. 

(II) fiftn fJtuLa r Comment, da Bell. Gallic, ii. 4. in tom. 1. p. 220. and tbolfolilie, tom. I. p. 120. 

The three Fahrica of Soisdons were, Scufarto, Datitiaruif and The last supplied the ^ 

comfdcte armour of the heavy catraaiiera. 't 

(10} The epithet must ba conlined to tba circunistancea ; aad history cannot justify the French, 
prejudice of Gregory (1. ii. c. 27. in lorn. U. p. 175.), nt Golhomm ptvere moi est. 

(20) Dubos has salisGed me (tom. i. p. 277— 2M.) that Gregory of Tours, bis traoscribers or bia 

readers, have repeatedly contbunded the German kingdom of Thurinijiaf beyond the Rhine, and Uie 
Gallic eiiy of Tongria, oo the Meuse, which was more ancicutly the country of the E^burones, and 
mare raoently the dioccne of Liege. 4 

(21) Popult habiiantes juxta Lemannum lacum, dlemonn* dicunlur. Servius, ad Virgil. Geoigic. 
iv. 278. Doin Boiupiet (tom. i. p. 117.) has only alleged the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore 
of Seville. 

(22) Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicious inter ilia Jurensis dcscrli secrcia, <]uic, inter Burgun* 

.liani Alamauaiamque site, Avcotice adjacent civiiati, in lorn. i. p. 848. M. dc Wattcvillc (HisL de 
la CoDf^lerallon Helveliquc, tom. L p. 9, 10,) has accurately defined the Helvetian limits of the duchy 
of Alemannia, and the Tranqurane Burgundy. They were commensurate with the diocitses of Con- 
stance and Avaochc, or Lausanne, and aro sldl discriminated, in modern Switzerland, by the use of 
the German, or French, language. 

(23| See Guilliman de Rebus Hclvclicis, 1. 1. c. 3. p. 11, 12. Within ihc ancient walls of Vindo- 
ihr casUe of Hababurgh, the abbey of KoaigsBeld, and tbo town of Bruck, have succesdvely 
arisen. The philosophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conquest, of feudal or 
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From the source of the Rhine to its codDux with the Mein and the 
Moselle, the formidable swarms of the Alemanni commanded either 
side of the river, by the right of ancient possession, or recent vic- 
tory. They had spread themselves into Gaul, over the modern 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ; and their bold invasion of the 
kingdom of Cologne summoned the Salic prince to the defenceiof 
his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of Gaul in 
the plain of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne; and 
the two fiercest nations of Germany were mutually animated by the 
memory of past exploits, and the prospect of future greatness. The 
Franks, a^r an obstinate struggle, gave way; and the Alemanni, 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously press^ their retreat. But 
the battle was restored by the valour, and the conduct, and perhaps 
by the piety, of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody day decided for 
ever the alternative of empire or servitude. The last king of the 
Alemanni was slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered 
and pursued, till they threw down their arms, and yielded to the 
mercy of the conqueror. Without discipline it was impossible for 
them to rally ; they had contemptuously demolished the walls and 
fortifications which might have protect^ their distress ; and they 
were followed into the heart of their forests, by an enemy not less 
active, or intrepid, than themselves. The great Theodoric con- 
gratulated the victory of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of 
Italy had lately married ; but he mildly interceded with his brother 
in favour of the suppliants and fugitives, who had implored his 
protection. The Gallic territories, which were possess^ by the 
Alemanni, became the prize of their conqueror; and the haughty 
nation, invincible, orretellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged 
' the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who graciously permitted 
them to enjoy their peculiar manners and institutions, under the 
government of official, and, at length, of hereditary, dukes. After - 
the conquest of the Western provinces, the Franks alone maintained 
their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. They gradually sub- 
dued, and civilised, the exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe, 

, and the mountains of Bohemia; and the peace of>£urope was se- 
cured by the obedience of Germany (2k). 

CoDTCniOD of Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis continued to worship the 

A.*iriM. gods of his ancestors (25). His disbelief, or rather disregard, of 

Austrian tyranny, of monkish supersUtioo, and of iodustriooi freedom. If be be truly a pbilooopher, ' 
he will applaud the merit and happiness of his own limes. 

(24] Gregory of Tours (I. it. 30. 37. in tom. ii. p. 176, 177. 182.) the Geata Franconim (in tom. ii. 
p. S^l.) and llie epistle of TbcotlorJc (Cassiodor. Yariar. 1. ii. c. 41. in tom. iv. p. 4.) represent 
the defeat of (he Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled io Rluotta, under the proieclioii of 
Theodoric ; whose successors ceded the colony and their country to (he graodson of Clovis. The 
state of the Aloinaoni under the Verovii^iao kiugs may be seen in Hascou (Risu of the Ancient 
Germans, xi. 8, 6ic. Annolatiou xxxvi.} and Guilliman (|Le Reb. Heivct. I. ii. c. 10 — 12. p. 72 — 80.). 

(25] Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece and Rone. 
The fact is incredible, and the mistake only shows bow completely, in less than a cettlnry, the na> 
tional religion of the Franks bad been abolished, and even forgotten. 
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Christimity, might encourage him to pillage with less remorse the 
churches of an hostile territory ; but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed 
the free eSercise of religious worship; and the bishops entertained 
a more favourable hope of the idolater, than of the heretics. The 
Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate alliance with the fair 
Clotilda, the niece of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court,' was educated in the profession of the Catholic faith. 

It was her interest, as well' as her duty, to achieve the conver- 
sion (26) of a Pagan husband ; and Clovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of .love and religion. He consented (perhaps sueh terms had 
been previously stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest son; and 
though the sudden death of the infant excited some superstitious 
fears, he was persuaded, a second time, to repeat the dangerous 
experiment. In the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly 
invoked the God of Clotilda and the Christians ; and victory disposed 
him to hear, with respectful gratitude, the eloquent (27) Remi- 
gius (28), bishop of Rheims, who forcibly displayed the temporal 
and spiritual advantages of his conversion. The king declared 
himself satisfied of the truth of the Catholic faith; and the poli- 
tical reasons which might have suspended his public profession, 
were removed by the devout or loyal acclamations of the Franks, 

' who showed themselves alike prepared to follow their heroic leader, 
to the field of battle, or to the baptismal font. 'The important jce- 
remony was performed in the cathedral of Rheims, with every cir- 
cumstance of magnificence and solemnity that could impress an 
awful sense of religion on the minds of its rude proselytes (29). 

The new Constantine was immediately baptized, with three thou- 
sand of his warlike subjects ; and their example was imitated by 
the remainder of the genth Barbariam, who, in obedience to the ^ 

victorious prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, and 
burnt the idols which they had formerly adored (30). The mihd 

fW) Gregory of Toon relates tbe nurriago and coDTeiwn of Clovii ( 1. U. c. 3t . ia tom. H. 
p. 17^178.). Even Fredeganns, or the oameleas Efritomiaer (in tom. ii. p. 398^400.), the author 
of the Gesta Fraocorum (in tom. ii. p. M8>«S52.), and Aimoin hitnaeir (1. i. c. 13. in tom. iii. p. 37 — 

40.), may be heard without disdain. TradJlioa might king preaerve some corioni circnmsunces of 
these important tmoMclioos. 

(27) A traveller, who returned from Rheims to Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his Declamations 
from the secretary or bookseller of the modest archbishop (Sidonios Apollinar. I. ix. epist. 7.). Four 
epistles of Remigius, which are sUll extant (in tom. iv. p. 51, 92, 53.), do not correspond with the 
Jfdeudid praise of Sidonius. 

(23) Hincmar, one of the soccessors of Remigins ( A. D. 345 — 332.], has composed bis life { in 
tom. iii. p. 373 — 330.). The authority of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims might inspire some 
confidence, which is dest^yed, however, by the selfish and audacious fictions of Hiocmart It Ii 
remarkabtb enough, that RemigUis, who was consecrated at the age of twenty-two ( A. D. 457], 
filled the episcopal chair screBty-four years (Pagi Critice, in Baron, tom. ii. p. 384. 572.). 

H (29) A phial (the Satnrs Ampoule] of holy, or rather celestiol, oil was hfougbt down by a white 
dove, for the haplitmef Clovis; and it is still used, and renewed, in the cDrooation of the kings of 
Fraoce. Hincmar ( he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) is the first author of this fable ( in totn. iii. 
p. 377.), whose slight foundations the abbd deTertot (Memoiresde I'Academiedes luscriptiODS,tom.li. 
p. 319 633.) has ondermined, with profound respect and consummate dexterity. 

(SO) Mills depone colla; Sicamber : adore- qttod incendisti, loceude quod adc^sti. Greg. Taron. 

u. c. 3l in tom. ii. p. 177. 
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of Clovis was susceptible of transient fervour : he was exaspnrhted 
by the patlietic tale of the passion and death of Christ; and, in~ 
stead of weigliing the salutary consequences of that*uryBteTiuus 
orifice, he exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, “ Had 1 been present at 
“ the head of my valiant Franks, 1 would have reveng^ his in- 
“ juries (31).” But the savage conqueror of Gaul was incapableof 
examining the proofs of a religion, which’depends on tiie laborious 
investigation of historic evidence, and speculative theology. He 
was still more incapable of feeling the mild influence of the Gospel, 
which persuades and purifies the heart of a genuine convert. His 
ambitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral and Christiaa 
duties : his hands were stained with blood, in peace as well as in 
war; and, as' soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod o^he Gallican 
church, he calmly assassinated aU the princes of the*MeroviiigiaD 
race (32). Yet the king of the Franks miglit sincerely worship the 
Christian God, as a Being more excellent and powerful than his 
national deities; and the signal deliverance and victory of Tolbiac 
encouraged Clovis to conGde in the future protection of the Lord ol 
Hosts. Marlin, the most popular of the saints, had filled the West- 
ern world with the fame of those miracles, whidi were inces* 
santly performed at his holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or 
invisible aid promoted the cause of a liberal and ortliodox prince 
and the profane remark of Clovis himself, that St. Martin was an 
expensive friend (33), need not be interpreted as the symptom of 
any permanent or i;ational scepticism. But earth, as well as 
heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. On the memo~ 
rable day, when Clovis ascended from the baptismal font, he alone, 
in the Christian world, deserved the name and prerogatives of « 
Catholic king. The emperor Anastasius entertain^ some danger- 
ous errors concerning the nature of the dWioe uicarnation ; and thu 
Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, were iavolved in thu 
Anan heresy. The eldest, or rather the only, son of the church, 
was acknowledged by the clergy as their lawM sovereign, or glo- 
rious deliverer ; and the arms of Clovis were strenuously supported 
by the zeal and favour of the CathoUe faction (3A). 

(?1) Si ego ibidem com Francit meio fuiMem iojoriai cjan vindkawom. This cash expretsioa* 
which Gregory bos pnideolly concealed^ is celebrated by Fredegarios {Epitom. c. 21. io tore ii. 
p. 400.], Aimoin ( 1. i. c. 16. id loin. iii. p. 40. ), aod tbc Chroaiqves do SU Denys (i, i. C. 20. ia 
tom. in. p, 171.), as an admirable efTnsion ef Ghrislinn xcnl. 

(32) Gregory (I. ii. c. 40—43. in tom. ii. p. 183 — 188.], aAer coolly relating the repeeted crimes^ 
dbd afTocted remorse, of Clovis, coacludcs, perhaps andesignedly, with a lesson, which amhitioa 
vrlll never hear ; ** Uia ita transaclis. . . obiit." 

. (33) After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich oflerings to SU Martin of lonrs. He wished to re» 

I ti&Bm his war-horse by tlw^ giH of one hundred pieoes of gold, but the enchanted steed ooeld net 
move from the stable till the price of bis redemption bad been doubled. This vurack provoked the 
I king Io exclaim. Tore B. Magnus eat bonus in aniilio, sod oarua io negotso ( fiosU l^aBCoroa, 
l-tom.u. p. 8M, SW.). 

[34] the epistle from pope Aoastasius to the royal convert (in tom. iv. p. SO. St.) Ivitus, bi* 
shep of ^ieaoa, addreesed CJovis on the same sobiccl (p. 40.) ; and many of U» Latin btshops would 
assure him of their joy and aUacbment. 
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Under the Rooran empire, the ■weaHh and jurisdiction of the hi- Submission 
shops, their sacred character, and perpetual office, their numerous a™oI!mm 
dependents, popular eloquence, and prorincial assemblies, had ren- 
dered them always respectable, and sometimes dangerous. Their' 
influence was augmente<l with the progress of superstition ; and the Re- 
establishment of the French monarchy may, in some degree, be as- 
cribed to the firm alliance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in 
the discontented, or Independent, cities of Gaul. The slight foun- 
dations of the .trmortcon republic had been repeatedly shaken, or 
overthrown ; but the same people still gMrded their, domestic free- 
dom; asserted the dignity of the Roman name; and bravely resisted 
the predatory inroads, and regular attacks, of Ciovis, who laboured 
to extend his conquests from the Seme to the Loire. "Their success- 
ful opposition introduced an equal and honourable union. The 
Franks esteemed the valour of the Armoricans (35) ; and the Armo- 
ricans were reconciled by the religion of the Franks. The military 
force, which had bfeen stationed for the defence of Gaul, consisted 
of one hundred difierent bands of cavalry or infantry; and these 
troops, while they assumed the title and privik>ge3 of Roman sol- 
diers, were renewed by an incessant supply of the Barbarian youth. 

The extreme fortifications, and scattered fragments, of the empire, 
were stilt defended by their hopeless eotlhige. Buts their retreat 
was intercepted, and their communication was impracticable : they 
were abandoned by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and they 
piously disclaimed all connection with the Arian usurpers of Gaul. 

Thev accepted, without shame or rehictanee, the generous capitu- 
lation, which was proposed by a Catholic hero; and this spnpMis, 
or legitimate, progeny of the Roman legions, was distinguished in 
the sneceedhig age by their arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar 
dress and institutions. But the national strength was increased by 
these powerful and vohintary accessions; and the neiglAoaring 
kingdoms dreaded the numbers, as well as the spirit, of the Franks. 

The reduction of the Northern provinces of Gaul, instead of being 
decided by the chance of a single battle, appears to have been slowly 
effected by the gradual operation of war and treaty ; and Clovis 
acquired each object of his ambition, by such efforts, or such con- 
cessions, as were adequate to its real value. savage character, 
and the virtoes of Henry TV., suggest the most opposite ideas of ha- 
man nature; yctsomo resemblance may be found in the situation 

{35} Instead of the Apfopvxotf an unknown pooplft, who now appear In the text of Procopini, 

Hadrian do Valoii haa rMtored the proper name of iho Apuopv/oi ; aiwl this easy correction haa 
been almost universally approved. Yet an rntprejadiced realder would nalarally suppose, that Pro- 
copius means to describe a tribe of Gennaos in the alliance of Rome; and not a confederacy of GiiUc 
efties, which had revolted from the empire.* 


* Compar^allan't Europe during the Hiddle Ages, vol. i. p. Z and Dam, Hitt, de 
»ol. i. p, IS9. — M. 
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of two princes, who conquered France by their valour, thbir policy, 
and the merits of a seasonable conversion (36). 

. The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was defined by the 
°lnr, *° course of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhdne, extended 
A. D. 4w. Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles (37). 

The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. That valiant and 
ambitious prince had reduced the number of royal candidates by 
the death of two brothers, one of whom was the father of Clo- 
tilda (38) ; but his imperfect prudence still permitted Godegesil, the 
youngest of his brothers, to possess the dependent principality of 
Geneva. The Arian monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfac- 
tion, and the hopes, which seemed to animate his clergy and people 
adter the conversion of Glovis ; and Gundobald convened at Lyons 
an assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their 
religious and political discontents. A vain conference was agitated 
between the two factions. The Arians upbraided the Catholics with 
the worship of three Gods: the Catholics defended theii* cause by 
theological distinctions ; and the usual aiguments, objections, and 
replies, were reverberated with obstinate clamour; till the king 
revealed his secret apprehensions, by an abrupt but decisive ques- 
tion, which he addressed to the orthodox bishops. “ If you truly 
“ profess theXhristian religion, why do you not restrain the king 
“ of the Franks? He has declared war against me, and forms -al- 
“ liances with my enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary 
“ and covetous mind is not the symptom of a sincere conversion: 

“ let him show his faith by his works.” The answer of Avitus, 
bis^l^f Vienna, who spoke in the name of his brefiiren, waS de- 
livog^’with the voice and countenance of an angel. “ We are ' 
“ ignorant of the motives and intentions of the king of the Franks: 

“ but we are taught by Scripture, that the kingdoms which aban- 
“ don the divine law are frequently subverted; and that enemies 
“ will arise on every side against those who have made God their 
‘‘ enemy. Return, with thy people, to the law of God, and he 
“ will give peace and security to thy dominions.” The king of 
Burgundy, who was not prepared to accept the condition which the 
Catholics considered as essential to the treaty, delayed and dis- 

,(M) Tbn important digrSitioQ of Procopins (do Bell. Gothic. 1. i. c. 13. in tom. U. d. 39 — M.) 
iUttttralc* the origio of the Frei»ch noo»r^j. Tel 1 nntl obeerve, 1. Tlut the Gren bietoriaa 
betrays ao toeKcuMble tgnoraDceof ihcges^raphyofUie West. 3. Thatthese treaties and privileges, 
which shook! leave some lastiog traces, are totally loviaible In Gregory ofToors, the Salic laws, die. 

(37) Regoum drea RhodaoiirQ aut Ararim com provincia Masstlicosi rctiDebanl. Greg. Turoo. 

1. ii. c. 32. io tom. ii. p. 178. The^orovioce o( Maneille, u far as ibo Duraoce, was afterwards 
ceded to the Ostrogoths ; and the'<^oatures of twcDty*Gve bishops are supposed to represeot the 
kingdom of Burguudy, A. D. St9. (Concil. Epaoo. in tom. iv. p. 104, 105.). Tet I would eicepi 
Tladoaitsa. The bisbop, wbo lived umler tbe Pagan Alemanoi, would naturally resort to the syoo^ 
of the next Christian kingdom. Mascou (in bis four first anDolaliODs) bas explained .many circo% 
Stances relative to the Burgundian monarchy. 

(38) Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, xj. 10.), wbovery reasonably distrusts tbe tesUumny of Grc« 
gory of Tours, has produced a passage froju Avitus [epist. v.), (o prove that Gundobald affected to 
deplore tbc tragic event, which bis subjects affected to applaud. 
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migsecl the eccleBiastica] conference ; after reproaching hig bisfai^g, 
that Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had privately tempted the 
allegiance of his brothep (39). 

The allegiance of his brother was already seduced; and the obe- victorjrot 
dience of Codegesil, who joined the royal standard with the troops 
of Geneva, more eflectually promoted the success of the conspiracy. 

While the Franks aiid Burgundians contended with equal valour, 
his seasonable desertion decided the event of the battle ; and as 
Gundobald was faintly supported by the disaffected Cauls, he 
yielded to the arms of Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, 
which appears to have been situate between Langres and Dijon. 

He distrusted the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, en- 
compassed by two rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, and fifteen 
thick, with four gates, and thirty>three towers (kO) : he abandoned 
to the pursuit of Clovis the important cities of Lyons and Vienna ; 
and Gundobald still fled with precipitation, till he had reached Avi- 
gnon, at the distance of two hundred and fifty miles from the field 
of battle. A long siege, and an artful negotiation, admonished the 
king of tho Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enterprise. 

He imposed a tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to 
pardon and reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly returned 
to his own dominions, with the spoils and captives of the southern 
provinces. This splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intel- 
ligence, ffiat Gundobald had abated his recent obligations, and 
that the unfortunate Godegedilf-#ho was left at Vienna with a gai> 
risen of five thousand Franks (kl), had been besieged, surprised, 
and masgpered by his inhuman brother. Such an outrage might 
have exasperated the patience of the most peaceful sovereign ; yet 
tho conqueror %f Gaul dissembled the injury, released the tribute, 
and accepted the alliance, and military service, of the king of Bur- 
gundy. Clovis no longer possessed those advantages which had as- 
^ sured tho success of the preceding war; and his rival, instructed by 
adversity, had found new resources in the affections of his people. 

The Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impartial laws of 
Gundobald, which almost raised them to the same level with their 
conquerors. The bishops weTe reconciled, and flattered, by the 
hopes, which he artfully suggested, of his approaching conversion ; 
and though he eluded their accomplishment to the last moment of 

(39) See the original coofer^co (in tom. Iv. p. 99 — 103.}, AvUut, the priocip^l actor, anil pro- 
bably ibc secretary or the merting, was bishop of Ticnna. A short account of Ms person and works 
may l>e found in Dnpin (Bibliolhi^ne Ecdniatti<(ue, tom. v. p. $ — 10.}. 

(40) Gregory ofTours (I. Mi. c. 10. in tom. M. p. 19T.) indulges bis genius, or rather trauscribes 
some more eloquent writer, in the description of Dijon ; a castle, which alreatly deserred the title 
of a city. It depended on the bishops of Langres till the twelfth ccnlnry, and afterwards became 
the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. Longueriie, Description de la France, part i. p. 380. 

(41) The Epilomiser of Gregory ofTotirt (iu tom. 11. p. 401.) has supplied this miinbcr of Franks; 
but he rashly supposes that they were cut in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent Burgundian spared 
the soldiers of Clovis, and scot these captives to the king of the Visigoths, who aetUod them in the 
Icitiiory of Toalouse. 
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hig Ufe, big moderation secured Uie peace, and suspended the ruin, 
of the kingdom of Euiftmidy (k2]. 

Fi>»> I am impatient to pursue the final min of that kingdom, whidi 
by was accompli^ed under the reign of Sigismond, the son of Gondo- 
d!^’ The Catholic Sigismond has acquired the honours of a saint 

and martyr (43) ; hut the hands of the royal saint were stained with 
the blood of his innocent son, whom he i^umanly sacrificed to the 
, pride and resentment of a stepmother. He soon discovered his 
error, and bewailed the irreparable less. While Sigismond esn- 
bracod the corpse of the unforhinate youth, he received a severe 
admonition from one of his attendants : “ It is not his situation, 

“ 0 kingl it is thine whicli deserves pity and lamentation." The 
reproaclKS of a guilty conscience were alleviated, however, by his 
liberal donation to t^ monastery of Agaunum, or St. Maurice, in 
Vallsis; which he himself had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Thebaan legion (44) . A full chorus of perpetuad 
psalmody was instituted by the pious king; he assiduously practised 
the austere devotion of the monks; and it was his humble prayer, 
that Heaven would inflict in this world the punishment of his sins. 
His prayer was heard : the avengers were at hand ; and the provinces 
of Burgundy were overwhelmed by an army of victorious Franks. 
After the event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished to 
protract his life that he might prolong his penance, concealed him- 
self in the desert in a religious habit, till he was discovered and be- 
trayed by his sut^ccts, who solicUed the favour of their now mas- 
ters. The captive monarch, with his wife and two children, was 
transported to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well, by the stern 
command of the sons of Clovis ; whose cruelty might derive some ex- 
cuse from the maxims and examples of their barbarous ago. Their 
ambition, which urged them to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, 
was inllamed, or disguised, by filial piety : and Clotilda, whose sanc- 
tity did not consist in tlie forgiveness of injuries, inressed than to * 
revenge her father’s death on the family of his assassin. The re- 
bellious Burgundians, for they attempted to break their chains, 
were still permitted to enjoy their national laws under the obliga- 
tion of tribute and militi^ service; ^and the Merovingian princes 

V*. , V 

(43) III Ihit BoTgnnSiMi war 1 ltt,« folkmiKl CTpgon orTonn (1. tf. r. S3, 33. in tom. ii. jr. ITS. 
179.), irhosc nirrative appears so incompatible with that of Procopius [de Bell. Goth. I. i. c. 12. in 
tom. 4 . p. 31, 32.], that home crltici have aapposod ftno difTerent vrar*. The AhU Daboa|Hist. 
Critic{uc, ii'C. torn. ii. p. 13B»>162.] ha* distined; repreaented iha caoACi and the eTenu. 

(43) See his life or legend (in tooL iii. p. 402.}. A martjr! bow ctraogclj baa ibnl word been 
distorted from its origiB^ sense of a common witneas. St. Sigiamond was remarkable for ibe cure 
of fevers. 

(44) Before ike cod of the iiflh centnry, the church of 5t. Maanoe, aad. bia Tbekasaa legion, bad 

rendered Agaunum a place of devout pilgrimage, A promisenoua community of both sexes bad 
inlroduoad some deeds of darkness, wkk^ were abolished (A. D. &IS] the regular iDoaaatef 7 of 

Sigismond. Wilkin fifty yean, his angels of light made a nociuroal s^y to murder tkeir bishop, 
and bis clergy. See in the Bibiioikeque raisouieo (uhb. ixxri. p. 433 — 438.) the cuhoos remarks 
of a learned iL^arian of Geneva. 
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peaceably reigned over a kingdom, whose glory and greatness had 
been 4>rst overthrown by the arms of Clovis (45). 

The first victory of Clovis had insulted the honour of the Goths. 
They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and terror; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent genins of 
his rival. Some dis{)utes inevitably arose on the edge of their con- 
tiguous dominions ; and after the delays of fruitless negotiation, ,a 
personal interview of the two kings was proposed and accepted. 
This conference of Clovis and Alaric was held in a small island of 
the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, familiarly conversed, 
and feasted together; and separated with the warmest professions of 
peace and brotherly love. But their apparent confidence concealed 
a dark suspicion of hostil^nd treacherous designs ; and their mu- 
tual complaints solicited, eluded, and disclaimed, a final arbitration. 
At Paris, which he already considered as his royal seat, Clovis de- 
clared to an assemfily of the princes] and warriors, the pretence, 
and the motive, of a Gothic war. “ It grieves me to see that the 
“ Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. Let us man^ 
“ against them with the aid of God ; and, having vanquished the 
“ heretics, we will possess, and divide, their fertile provinces (46).” 
The Franks) who were inspired by hereditary valour and recent 
real, applauded the generous design of their monarch ; expressed 
Uieir resolution to conquer or die, since death and conquest would 
he equally profitable; and solemnly protested that they would never 
'shave their beards, till victory should absolve them from that in- 
convenient vow. The enterprise was promoted by the public, or 
private, exhortations of Clotilda. She reminded her husband how 
effectually some pious foundation would propitiate the Deity, and 
his serlints : and the Christian hero, darting his battle-axe with a 
«kilful and ucrvwis hand, “ There (said he), on that spot where 
“ my Francisea (47) shall fall, will I erect a church in honour of 
“ the holy apostles.” This ostentatious piety confirmed and jus- 
tified the attachment of the Catholics, with whom he sedPetly cor- 
responded ; and their devout wishes were gradually ripened into a 
formidable conspiracy. The people of Aquitain was alarmed by 
the indiscreet reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly accused 
them of preferring tlie dominion of the Franks ; and their zealous 

(45) IfartM, bishop of ATcvebe (Cbron. in tom. H. p. tS.), has marked the autbeotie date*, aiMl 

of Tours (I. iii. c. S, 5. in (om. ii. p. 1S8, 186.) has expressed the prtiKHpal facts, of the Hfo 
of Sigisniood, aod the conqnesl of Burgiiiuly. Procopius (to tom. ii. p. 54.) slid Agatbias (in tom. ii. 
p. 46.) show theij remote and imperfect knowledge. 

(46) tivgory of Tours (I. ii. c. 87. In tom. II. p. 181.) tnserls the short bnl persnasitc t)ieecb of 
Clovis. Valde molcste fera, quoti hi Ariaiii partem teneant Galliarum (the author oftbe Pran< 
eorom, in tom. ii. p. 558. adds the precious epithet of oprimam), eanras ctrai Dei adjutorio, et, su* 
peretis eis, redigaoras terram in ditioaom nostram. 

(4T) Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bipennem snam quod est FronCMeo, &c. (Gesta France, io 
tom. ii. p. 854.) funn, and eae, of this ncapon, are clearly described by Procopius (in tom. ii. 

p. ST.]. Examples of its nafionai appellation in Latin and French maj be foond in the Gloanry of 
Ducangc, and the large Dietionnalrc de Trdvonx. 
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adliercnt Quinlianus, bisliop ofRhodez preached more forcibly 
ID bis exile tlian in bis diocese. To resist these foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, who were forlincd by the albance of the Uiirgun- 
dians, Alaric collected bis troops, far more numerous than the 
military powers of Clovis. The Visigotlis resumed tlie exercise of 
arms, which they had neglected in a long and luxurious peace (A9) : 
a select band of valiant and robust slaves attended their masters to 
the field [50) ; and the cities of Gaul were compelled to furnish their 
doubtful and reluctant aid. Thcodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
who reigned in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquillity of 
Gaul; and he assumed, or alldcUHl fur that purpose, the impartial 
character of a mediator. But the sagacious monarch dreaded^ the 
rising empire of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to support the 
national and religious cause of the Goths. 
v^^toYoi The accidental, or artificial, prodigies, which adorned the exp^ 
A. D.’wT. dition of Clovis, were accepted, by a superstitious age, as the mani- 
fest declaration of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris; and 
as he proceeded with decent reverence through the holy dioc^ of 
Tours, his anxiety tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Martin, 
the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His messengers were in- 
structed to remark the words of the Psalm, which should happen to 
be chanted at the precise moment when they entered the church. 
Those words most fortunately expressed the valour and victory of 
the champions of Heaven, and the application was easily trans- 
^ ferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth to battle 
against the enemies of the Lord (51). Orleans secured to tlie 
Franks a bridge on the Loire; but, at the distance of forty miles 
from Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an extraordinary 
swell of tbe river Yigenna or Vienne; and the opposite banks were 
covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be always 
dangerous to Barbarians, xvho consume tbe country througli which 
they march; and had Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it 
might have been impracticable to construct a bridge, or to force a 
passage, in the face of a superior enemy. But the atTectionate 

(48) II is singoiaf rnongb lhal inmc important and authentic facts «houU1 fouDil in a Life of 
Qnioliannt, composed in rhyme in the old Patou of Rouergue (Dobos, Hut. Critiqne, &c. too. ik 
p. 179.). 

(49) Quamtis fortiliidini Tpstne conCdcbliam tribuat parentum vcstronim innumerahilis mulU> 
tudo; quamvis Aililam potentem remioisearoiBt Visigothanim viribas inclinatom; tameo quia popu* 
Iprum ferocia corda loaga pace idoIIcscddI, cavete sobilo in aloam miUere, quos constat taoUs tco- 
poribns excrcUia doq habere. Such was the salutary, but fruitleo, advice of peace, of reason, aod 
of Theodoric [Cassiodor. 1. Hi. ep. 2.]. 

(80) Montosqpicu (Esprit dcs Lois, I. sv. c. t4.) mentions and approves tbe law of the Tis'igoihs 
(I. is. tit. 2. in tom. iv. p. 4tlS.), which obliged all masters to am, and send, or lead, into fte held, 
a tcotb of tboir slaves. 

(81) This mode of divination, by accepting as an omen tbe first sacred words, which in partlcnlar 
circumstances should be presented to the eye or car, was derived from l|>e Pagans ; and the Psalter, 
or Bible, was substituted to tbe poems of Homer and Virgil. From tbe f^rth to tbe fourteenth cca« 
tory, these rorfes MNClorutn, as they are styled, were repeatedly condemned by the decrees of 
councils, and repoateslly practised by kings, bbhops, and saiau. a carioiis ditserUtioQ of the 
Abbe du Bcsncl, in the Memoires de I'Acadcfflie, too. lis. p. 387^910. 
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pe«gant8, who were impatient to welcome their deliverer, could 
easily betray some unknown, or unguarded, ford : the merit of the 
discovery was enhanced by the useful interposition of fraud or fic- 
tion ; and a white hart, of singular size and beauty, appeared to 
guide and animate the march of the Catholic army. The counsels 
of the Visigoths were irresolute and distracted. A crowd of im- 
patient warriors, presumptuous in their strength, and disdaining 
to fly before the robbers of Germany, excited Alaric to assert in 
arms the name and blood of the conqueror of Rome. The advice 
of the graver chieftains pressed him to etude the first ardour of the 
Franks; and to expect, in the southern provinces of Gaul, the ve- 
teran and victorious Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments were wasted in idle 
deliberation ; the Goths too hastily abandoned, perhaps, an advanta- 
geous post; and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost by their 
stow and disorderly motions. After Clovis had passed the ford, as 
it is still named, of the Hart, he advanced with bold and hasty steps 
to prevent the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal march was di- ' 
rected by a flaming meteor, suspended in the air above the cathe- 
dral of Poitiers; and this signal, which might be previously con- 
certed with the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was compared to 
the column of fire that guided the Israelites in the desert. At the third 
hour of the day, about ten miles beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, 
and instantly attacked, the Gothic army; whose defeat was already 
prepared by terror and confusion. Yet they rallied in their ex- 
treme distress, and the martial youths, who had clamorously de- 
manded the battle, refused to survive the ignominy of flight. The 
two kings encountered each other in angle combat. Alaric fell by 
the hand of his rival ; and the victorious Frank was saved by the 
goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour of his horse, from the spears 
of two desperate Goths, who furiously rode against him, to revenge 
the death of their sovereign. The vague expression of a mountain 
of the slain, serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite, slaughter; 
but Gregory has carefully observed, that his valiant countryman 
Apollinaris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the 
nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected Catholics had been 
maliciously exposed to the blind assault of the enemy ; and perhaps 
the influence of religion was superseded by personal attachment, or 
military honour (52). 

Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still disguise our igno- 
rance under that popular name), that it is almost equally difiicult 

(S2) After correctiDR tbe (ext, or excmiitg the mi»Uko, of Procopini, whQ places the defeat of 
Alaric near Carcasione, we may conclude, ftom the eridenee of Gregory, Fortonalus, and the au> 
thor of the Gesla Francomra, that the batlle was fonght tit campo Koefodenat, on the banks of the 
CUin, aboot ten miles to the sonth of Poitiers. Cloris overtook and attacked the Tisigotbs near 
Vivonoe, and tbo victory was decided near a viUagestiU named Champagne St. BiUire. See tba 
DimertaUons of the Abbd Le Btenf, tom. i. p. 904—331 ■ 
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of to foresee the events of war, or to explain the various consequences. 

A bloody and complete victory lias sometimes yielded no more than 
’ the possession of the field; and the loss of ten thousand men has 
sometimi!8 been sufficient to destroy, in a single day, the work of 
ages. The decisive battle of Poitiers was followed by the conquest 
of Aquitain. Alaric had left behind him an infant son, a bastard 
competitor, factious nobles, and a disloyal people; and the remain- 
ing forces of the Goths were oppressed by the general consterna- 
tion, or opposed to each other in civil discord. The victorious king 
of the Franks proceeded without delay to the si^ of AngouKime. 
At the sound of his trumpeU the walls of the city imiUted the 
example of Jericho, and instantly fell to the ground; a splendid 
miracle, which may be reduced to the supposition, tliat some cle- 
rical engineers liad secretly undermined the foundations of tlie ram- 
part (53). At Bordeaux, which had submitted without resistance, 
Clovis established his winter-quarters; and his prudent economy 
transported from Toulouse the royal treasures, which were depo- 
. sited in the capital of the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as 
far as the confines of Spain (5k) ; restored the lionours of tlie Catholie 
church; fixed in Aquitain a colony of Franks (55); and delegated to 
his lieutenants tlie easy task of subduing, or extirpating, the nation 
of the Visigoths. But tlie V isigoths were protected by tlie wise and 
powerful monarch of Italy. While tlie balance was still equal, 
Theodoric had perliaps delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; but 
their strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis; 
and the army of the Franks, and tlieir Burgundian allies, was con- 
pelled to raise the siege of Aries, witli the loss, as it is said, of 
thirty thousand men. These vicissitudes inclined tlie fierce spirit of 
Clovis to ac<iuiesco in an advantageous treaty of peace. TheVisi- 
goths were suffered to retain the possession of Septimania, a narrow 
tract of sea-coast, from the llhdne to the Pyrenees; but the ample 
province of Ax|uitain, from those mountains to tlie Loire, was in- 
dissolubly united to the kingdom of Franco (56). 

|S3) AngouU^toe it in ibe road from Poitiers to Bordoaox ; aad allhoBgh Grtfiarj deUjt ibo »MBi, 
I evo more readily believe tbat be oonfounded the order of history, than that Clovis m'glecicd the 
nsie« of wor. 

{54}, PyreMTOS mootet usque PorpiBlaMMo subjecit, is the ex^citioo of Rorioo, »hich betraya Ui 
leeeotdate; since Perpigna did not exist before Uie trath centert {Ifarea Hispaaica, p. 458.}. 
This Sorid and Ihbolvut writer (perhaps a moak of Amieot — aee the Abbe Le Bcacif. Hem. ^ TAca- 
di'mie, tom. xvii. p. 338^345.) relates, in the olUgorical character of a shepherd, the gimecal 
lory of bis countrymen the Fraoks ; hot hit narrative eudt with the death of Clovis. 

The aalhor of the 6eaU FraAeorom poailivtdy affirm, that Clovis fisod a body of Franks in 
the Saiutonge aad Bordelais : aad he it not injodiciogily followed by Rorico, electos militet, aUfae 
(orliuiJBOt, cam parvaNt, alqae cmilierihat. Tet ft should teem that they soon mingteil with the 
Romans of AquiUia, till Charlemkgoe iotrodoced a more numerous and powerful colony (Dobos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. ii. p. 315.). 

(56) la tbc coxnponlion of the Gothic war, 1 have uicd the followiag materiaU, wMb dae r e fd 
to their unequal value. Pour epistles from Theodoric, k»(^ of Italy (Casstodor. L iii. episL 1—4. ia 
tom. Iv. p. 3 — S.)« Procopias (de Bell. Goth. L t. c. 12. ia tom. li. p. S3, S3.), Gregory of Tears & 
c. 35, 56, ST. in tom. U. p. 181—183.), Joraaodes (de Reb. GeiieU, e. S8. in tam. it, p. 28.}, F a rt» ' 
natos (in Tit. 5l. Uilarii, In tom. iii. ]p. 3800> ludore (in Chioa. Goth, is iMi. ii. p. TtfL}, iho 
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After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accq)ted the honours CoDtnUhip of 
of rtie Roman consulslup. The emperor Anastasius aml)itiously aI^d.'mo. 
bestowed on the most powerful rival of Tlieodoric the title and 
ensigns of that eminent dignity; yet, from some unknown cause, 
the name of Clovis has not been inscribed in the Fasti either of the 
East or West (57). On the solemn day, the monarch of Gaul, 
placing a diadem on his head, was invested, in the church of 
St. Martin, with a purple tunic and mantle. From thence he pro- 
ceeded on horseback to tlie cathedral of Tours; and, as he passed 
Uiroiigh tlie streets, profusely scattered, with his own hand, a do- 
native of gold and silver to ttie joyful multitude, who incessantly 
rqieatod their acclamations of Consul and Augustus. The actual 
or legal authority of Clods could not receive any new accessions 
from tlie consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant; and if the con<]ueror had been instructed to claim the 
ancient prerogatives of that high office, they must have e.\pircd 
wiUi the period of its annual duration. But tlie Romans were 
disposed to revere, in the person of their master, that antique title 
which tin* emperors condescended to assume ; the Barbarian himself 
seemed to contract a sacred obligation to respect the majesty of the 
reimblic; and the successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friend- 
shi|), tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the usuiqtation of Gaul. 

'I'wenty-dive years after the death of Clovis this important con- fimi 
cession was more formerly declared, in a treaty between his sons rn^li'prrnch 
and the emperor Jtistinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to 
defend their distant ac<|uisitions, had resigned to the Franks the a-d-jw- 
cities of Arles and Marseilles ; of Arles, still adorned with tlie seat 
of a Praetorian praefect, and of Marseilles, enriched by the advan- 
tages of trade and navigation (58). This transaction was confirmed 
by the Imperial authority; and Justinian, generously yielding to the 
Franks tlie sovereignly of the countries beyond the Alps, which they 
already iwssesscd, absolved the jirovincials from their allegiance; 
and establishe<l on a more lawful, though not more solid, foundation, 
the throne of the Merovingians (59). From tliat era they enjoyed the 
right of celebrating at Arles the games of the circus; and by a sin- 

4mm cf Toms (it 4on. ii. p. 441 .), the oothor of the Oeou PranooruB (to torn. 11. p. hS3 

— 666. It (he Fra^^vieiito of Fredegocint (io ton. il. p.40.), AioMin (L !• C. 90. in ton. ill. p. 41, 43.|, 
and BoHco (I. iv. io ton. 14—49.). 

(&7| The t'Msli of kol; woold ostarsUy rejeot n comoI, the eoony of their serTerotga; but any 
ingroioua bypotbesis Uut might esplaio the itleoce of CoMUotiaopie and ■Egypt (the Chroaiole of 
MavccUioas, and thn Paacbal,) U overiuraed by the aimilor silaaoo ol Marius, biahop of dreofllie, 

■urbo compoaoil bis Ktspi io the ktagdom of Borguady. If the evidence of 6r«>gory of Toun were 
kn weighty and positive |1. U. c- S6. io ton. ii. p. M3.), 1 could believe thot Clovis, like OdooMr,' 
received the lasting title and boDouri of i’orrscidk (Fagi Crttico, (on. it. p. 4T4. 492.}. 

(68) Uotk'r the Heroviogian kiogt, Marseilles still inported Iron (he East, paper, wioe, oil,iiotn, 
ilk, prfMiieiia sioaea, spieea, die. The Gaels, or Pronin, trsdod le Syria, aod 4be Syriaos were 
caUblished iu Gaat. See M. de Gnignea, Men. do I'Aoadunie, tom. uxtH. p. 471—476. 

(69) Uv vrocc (Sovco ^vv tw aooMtXr? tuxT^odat ^payyot, p.<o tov 

npwrepo^ re ^pyev jvriowpaytwstrre^ revro yi. This tlroog declorolioti of Procopins (de 
l^.G4(lbic.‘L iii. cap. M. in ton. h. wonld almosl sofOoe to jnsit^ tbe Abb^ Dubos. 
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gular privilege, which viS denied even to the Persian monarch, the 
gold coin, impressed with their name and image, obtained a legal 
currency in the empire (60). A Greek historian of that has 
praised the private and public virtues of the Franks, with a partial 
enthusiasm, which cannot be sufliciently justified by their domestic 
annals (61). He celebrates their politeness and urbanity, their re- 
gular government, and orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, Uiat 
these Barbarians could be distinguished only by their dress and lan- 
guage from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks already 
displayed the social disposition, and lively graces, which, in every 
ago, have disguised their vices, and sometimes concealed their in- 
trinsic merit. Perhaps Agathias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by 
the rapid progress of their arms, and the splendour of their empire. 
Since the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, except the Gothic province 
of Septimania, was subject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 
They had extinguished the German kingdom of Thuringia, and their 
vague dominion penetrated beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their 
native forests. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who had occupied 
the Roman provinces of Rhsetia and Noricum, to the south of the 
Danube, confessed themselves the humble vassals of the Fcanks ; 
and the feeble barrier of the Alps was incapable of resisting their 
ambition. When the last survivor of the sons of Clovis united the 
inheritance and conquests of the Merovingians, his kingdom extended 
far beyond the limits of modern France. Yet modern France, such 
has'been the progress of'arts and policy, far surpasses in wealth, 
populousness, and power, the spacious but savage realms of Clotaire 
or Dagobert (62). 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of Europe who can 
deduce a perpetual succession from the conquerors of the Western 
empire. But their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten centuries 
of anarchy and ignorance. On the revival of learning, the students, 
who had been formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, disdained 
their Barbarian ancestors; and a long period elapsed before patient 
labour could provide the requisite materials to satisfy, or rather to 
excite, the curiosity of more enlightened times (63). At length the 

(60) Tbe Freaks, wbo probably used tbft niots of Treres, Lyons, and Arles, imitated tbe tmlnam 
of tbe Roman emperors of seventy-two so/»di, or pieces, to ibe pound of gold. Bot as tbe ftaaka 
esloblisbcd only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, tea sbillings will be a safBdent vahmlion 
of tbeir soHdos of mid. It was the common standard of the Bar^ric fines, and conuioed forty 
denarii, or silver threepences. Twelve of these denarii made a $olidut, or filing, tbe twenlietb 
part of tbe ponderel a^ nnmeral livre, or pound of stiver, whi^ has been so strangely redocod in 
modern Prance. See Le Blanc, Traitd Hlstorique des Voonaies do France, p. 97—43, dtc. 

(6f) Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47. Gregory of Toon exhibits a very different pictnre. Perbapt U 
wtultl not be easy, within the same hislorkcal space, to find more vice and less virtue. We are coo* 
tinnally shocked by tbe onion of sarage and corrupt mannera. 

(63) If. do Fonoemagne bai traced, in a correct and elegant dimertation (Mem. de I’Acaddmie, 
tom. viii. p. S05~S36.), tbe extent and limiti of the French monarchy. 

(63) The Abbe Dubos (Histeire Critique, tom. i. p. 99—36.) bps truly and agreeably re p r e ae n ted 
il.c slow progress of these studies ; and be observes, that Gregory of Tours was only once printed 
before the year 1360. According to tbe complaint of Hcineccks (Open, tom. Ui. Sylloge, iu> 
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eye of criticism and philosophy was directed to the antiquities of 
France; but even philosophers have been tainted by the contagion 
of prejudice and passion. The-most extreme and exclusive systems, 
of the personal servitude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and equal 
alliance with the Franks, have been rashly conceived, and obsti- 
nately defended; and the intemperate disputants have accused each . 
other of conspiring against the prerogative of the crown, the dignity 
of the nobles, or the freedom of the people. Yet the sharp conflict 
has usefully exercised the adverse powers of learning and genius; 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and victorious, has 
extirpated some ancient errors, and established some interesting 
truths. Ad impartial stranger, instructed by their discoveries, their 
disputes, and even their faults, may describe, from the same original 
materials, the state of the Homan provincials, after Gaul had 
submitted to the arms and laws of the Merovingian kings (64']. 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of human society, is 
regulated however by some fixed and general rules. When Tacitus 
surveyed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he discovered 
some permanent maxims, or customs, of public and private life, 
which were preserved by faithful tradition till the introduction of 
the art of writing, and of the Latin tongue (65] . Before the election 
of the Merovingian kings, the most powerful tribe, or nation, of the 
Franks, api>ointed four venerable chieftains to compose the Salic . 
laws (66) ; and their labours were examined and approved in three 
successive assemblies of the people. After the baptism of Clovis, 
he reformed several articles that appeared incompatible with 

{I. Gemiaaj receive witb indiflcrcoce and contempt the codc« of Barbaric laws, whicb 

were puMitbeU bj neroldtu, I,^nJeDbro^ius, At present those laws (as far as they relate to 
Gaol], the history of Gregory of Tours, ami all the monumeuls of the Merovingian race, a|>pear in h 
pure and perfect state, in the first four volumes of the Historians of Prance. 

(64] la the space ol [ohowt] ibtcly years (1738—1765] tbisiutcresting sohjcct has been agitated by 
the free spirit of tbc cnuul du Boulainvillicrs [Hcaiioires Historiques sur I'^tat de la France, parlicti* 

Urly tom. I. p. 15 — 49.) ; tbc learned ingenuity of the Abbe Dulxis (llistoirc Critique de r£tablissc« 
meat de la Monarchic Fran^oise dans Ics Gaules, 2 toIs. id 4to.) ; the cofflprehcoaiTe genius of ibe 
president de MoDteaquien (Esprit dot Lois, particularly 1. xxviii. xix. xxxl.) ; and the good scnio 
and diligence of the Abbe de Mably (Ol>scrvalioQS sur I’llisloire de France, 2 vids. 13mo.). 

(65) 1 have derived much inslmetion from two horned works of Hoincccius, the Buiory, and the 
Elcm<n(4y of ibo Gcruiaoic laws. In a judicious preface to tbe Elemcots, he considers, and tries to 
excuse^ the defects of tiul barbarous jurisprudence. 

{66} Latin appears to have been the original langnago of the Salic law. It was probably com* 
posed in the bt^inning of the Ufib century, before tbe era (A. D. 421] of the real or fabulous Fha- 
.ramond. The preface mcotions the four Cantons which produced tbe four h*gUlalors; and many 
provinces, Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, die. have claimed them as their own. See au 
exc<dl«nt Dissertation of Ueineccius, de l^e Salica, tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 247—267.* 


* Tbe relative antiquity of the two copies of M. Feuerbach, who maintains the higher age of 
tbc Sabc law has been contested with great the **andeoi” Code, which has been greatly cor* 
learning and ingenuity. The workof M. Wiarda, nipted by the transcribers. Sec Goitot, Cours de 
History and Explanation of tbe Salic law, Bremen, ' I’Hisloire Modeme, vol. L sect. 9 : and Ihr preface 
1808, asserts, that what is called the Lex Anti* to the nseful republication of five of the dilTerent 

qua, or Yetustior, in -which many German words texts of the Salic Law, with that of the Bipua* 

are mingled wiih the Latin, has no claim to sn* riaos, in parallel columns. By E. A. I. Las* 

perior autiqnity, and may bo suspected to bo peyres, Halte^ 1833. — M, 

more tnodern. If. Wiarda has been opposed by 
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Christianity; the Salic law was again amended by bis sons; and at 
length, under the reign of Dagobert, the code was revised and pro> 
mulgatcd in its actual form, one hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the French monarchy. A¥ithin die same period, the customs « 
of the -/t/puar tans were transcribed and published; and Charte- 
magne himself, the legislator of his age and country, had accurately 
atodied the (too national laws, which still prevailed among the** 
Pranks (67). Tho same care was extended to their vassals; and 
the rude institutions of the Alemanni and Bamriant wore diligently 
compiled and ratifled by the supreme authority of the Merovingian 
kings. The Visigoths and Burgundians, whose conquests in Gaul 
preceded those of the Franks, showed less impatience to attain one 
of the principal benefits of civilised society. Euric was the first of 
the Gothic princes who expressed in writing the manners and 
customs of his people ; and the composition of the Burgundian laws 
was a measure of poficy rather than of justice ; to alleviate the yoke, 
and regain the affections, of their Gallic subjects (68). Thus, by a 
singular coincidence, the. Germans, framed their artless institutions, 
at a time when the elaborate system of Romany urisprudence was 
finally consummated. In the Salic laws, and the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian, we may compare the first rudiments, and tlie full maturity, 
of civil wisdom ; and whatever ^efndices may be suggested iu 
favour of Barbarism, our calmer rcilections will ascribe to the 
Romans the superior advantages, not only of science and reason, 
but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws * of the Barbarians wen 
adapted to their wants and desires, their occupations and their c»- 
pacity ; and they all contributed to preserve the peace, and promote 
the improvement, of tho sotdety for whose use they were originally 
established. The Merovingians, instead of imposing a uniform rule 
of conduct on their various subjects, permitted each jwople, and 
each family, of their empire, freely to enjoy their domestic institu- 
tions (69) ; nor were the Romans excluded from the common be- 

• ■ t 

(67} Eginliard, io Vit. CaroU Vagnl, c. in tom. v. p. 106. By tbeso two liws, most critlis 
nfidersUod ibc Salic and tbu Ripuariaa. The former extCDded ft-om the GarbonaHau forest to tho 
Loire (tom. it. p. til.], aud the latter might bo obeyed from the same forest to the Rhine (too. iV. 

(68) CoDsnlt the ancient and modem prefacas of the revoral Codes, io die fourth rolume of the 
Historians of France. The original prologue io the Salic b«r expmses (though in a foreign dialect) 
the genuine s^tlrit of the Fnnki monr forcibly than the ten books of Gregory of Tours. 

(69) The ttipnarian law dedares, and delines, this indulgence in favonr af the ptainlilT (tit. xxxi. 
in tom. iv. p. 940.) ; and the same toleration is nmU'rslood, or expressed, in all the Codes, except 
that of ibo Tisigoihs of Spain. Taula diversitas legum (saysAgolmrd in the ninth conturv) quanta 
non solum in regionibus, aul 6ivilatilos, sod eiiani in niullis domibus halietur. Nam plerumqoe 
aoDtiagit at simol east ant tedeant quioque homines, et oullus eorum cotnmanem legem cum 
•hero halMOt (ia tom. vi. p. IM.}. He foolishly proposes to iolrodoce an oniformity of Uw, as sreU 
M of faith. t 


* The most complete colleetloA'Of these codes Sarlgny, Ceschichie dot Roinisches Rechts im 
is In the Barborornm legos antiquum,'* by P. Hittclaltor, to show the perpetuity of the Romas 
Canciani. 5 vois. folio. Teolce, 1 78l —9. — H. law Crom the &th to the 12th cealnry. — H. 

f It is the object of the importaat work of 1. 


. ; 
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MfiU of UiiB legal toIeratioD(70). , The t^ildren embraced (he lam 
of their parents, the wife that of her husband, the freedman (hat 
his patron ; and in all causes where the parties were of different 
nations, the plaintiff or acenser was obliged to follow the tribunal of 
the defendant, wdio may always plead a jndicial presumption of 
right, or innocence. A more ample latitude was allowed, if every 
citiren, m the presence of the judge, might declare the law und^ 
which he desir^ to live, and the national society to which he chose 
to belong. Such an indulgence would abolisli the partial distinctioos 
of victory ; and the Homan provincials might patientiy acquiesce in 
the hardships of their condition ; since it depended on themselves to 
assume the privilege, if they dared to assert the character, of free 
and warlike Barbarians (71). 

It ben justioe inexorably requires the death of a murderer, each 
private citizen is fortified by the assurance, that the lenvs, the ma- 
gistrate, and the whole community-, arc the guardians of his per- 
gonal safety. But in the loose society of the Germans, revenge was 
•jlways honourable, and often meritorious : the independent war- 
‘Hat ^astised, or vindicated, with his own hand, the injuries which 
lidi%ad oflered or received ; amd he had only to dread the resentment 
of the sons and kinsmen of the enemy, whom he had sacrificed to 
his seirish or angry passions. The magistrate, conscious of hiS 
amakness, interposed, not to punish, but to reconcile.; and he was 
latisQed if he could persuade or compel the contending parties to 
pay and to accept the moderate fine which had been ascertained as 
the price of blood (72). The fierce spirit of the Franks would have 
opposed a more rigorous sentence ; the same fierceness despised 
th^ ineffectual restraints ; and, when their simple manners had 

(70) loUrBomaiKMDceDliacanHnunRomDitlegibiifprocipiaaitcrmisari. Sock ar«th« «onU 

of a general cunstitution promulgaUHl bj Clolairo, tbe sod of CKnis, and Lhe sole otoiuu'cb of ibe 
Fnakt (io tom. it. p. 1 16. j, about the jear SOO. 

(71) Thif libertj of e)ioicc* ha» been aptly dedooed (Eaprit doa Loitf L ixTiii. 2.) from a codiIi- 
tvtioQ of Loibairc L i (l>eg. Langobard. I. H. lit. Irii. ia Coder Liodebrog. p. 664.) : tkOugb tbe 
cgtample ig too recent and partial. Prom a rarious reading in the Salic Law [lit. xUt. not. sW.), tbe 
Abbd de Mably (tom. i. p. 290 — 293.) Iiai conjectured, that, a( firiil, a Barbarian only, and aher- 
wards any mun {conscquentty a Roman), tuigbl live according to lhe law of the Franks. I am sorry 
to offead this ingenious coojeelorc by obscr\iDg, that iho ilncicr icose (Bartarum) is expressed ia 
tbe reformed copy of Charlemagne ; which U conlinned by the Roval and WolfcohitUle MSS. 
Tbe looser interpretation (fcominsm) is atitliorist'd only by the MS. of Fulda, from wbeoce 
Herobliii published bis edition. See the four .original te<U of the Salic Law, io tom. it. p. l47. 
173.196.220. 

(72) In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt oj^jmiirder was expiated by a ptecuniary salisfaction 
to the (bmily of the deceased (Feilhius Aniitpiilat. UOmeric. 1. ii. c. 8.). Uoineccihs, in bis preface 
to the Elements of Germanic Law, farourabl? suggests, that at Rome and Att^s homicide was 
Only pooiibed with exile, li is true : but exile was a capital puoishmeai for a cilixen of Rome or 
Athens. 

* Gibbon appears to bare rionbted the eridenco bis nalire law. Rbmrscbe Reeht, vol. i. p. 123 — 
on wbieii this “'lil*eriy of choice” rested. Ills |38. — M. 

doubts have been eonlirraed by the rosean^hesof 1 Tbis constitntion of Lothairc at fifst related 
M. Sovigny, who has not only confuted but traced only to the dueby of Romo : it afterwards fooad 
wHb ooDvincing sagacity the origin and progress its way Into tbe Lombard Code. 6avtgny,p. IS8. 
of^bia error. As a general principle, though 
liamc io some exceptions, each lived according io 
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been corrupted by the wcalUi of Gaul, Uic public peace was continu- 
ally violated by acts of hasty or deliberate guilt. In every just go- 
vernment the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for 
the murder of a peasant or a prince. But tlie national inequality 
established by the Franks, in their criminal proceedings, was the 
last insult and abuse of conquest (73). In the calm moments of 
legislation they solemnly pronounced, that the life of a Roman was 
of smaller value tlian that of a Barbarian. The Antrustion (74), a 
name expressive of the most illustrious birth or dignity among the 
Franks, was appreciated at the sum of six hundred pieces of gold ; 
while the noble provincial, who was admitted to the king’s table, 
might be legally murdered at the expense of three hundred pieces. 
Two hundred were deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary con- 
dition ; but the meaner Romans were exposed to disgrace and 
danger by a trifling compensation of one hundred, or even lifty, 
pieces of gold. Had tJiese laws been regulated by any principle of 
equity or reason, tlie public protection should have supplied, in just 
proportion, the want of personal strength. But the legislator had 
weighed in the scale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a sol- 
dier, against that of a slave: the head of an insolent and rapacious 
Barbarian was guarded by a heavy fine ; and Uie slightest aid was 
afforded to tlie most defenceless subjects. Time insensibly abated 
the pride of the conquerors, and the patience of tlie vamiuished ; and 
tlie boldest citizen was taught by experience, that he might suffer 
more injuries than he could inflict. As tlie manners of the Franks 
became less ferocious, tlie laws were rendered more severe ; and the 
Merovingian kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour of the 
A isigoths and Burgundians (75). Under tlie empire of Charlemagne 
murder was universally punished with death ; and the use of capi- 
tal punishments has been liberally multiplied in the jurisprudence 
of modern Europe (76). 

of rile civil and military professions, which had been separated by 
Constantine, were again uniteil by the Barbarians. The harsh 
lit 

(13) Ihi, proportion i> Cicd bjr Uie Salic (lit. jliv. in tom. Iv. p. 1 17.) anti tUc Bipoirian (UL vU. 
li. xxiTi. ID (om. iT. p. 237. 241.] laws: but ibe laUrr docs nol dulinj^utih any difTcrcocc of Ro- 
mans. T#l the orden of the clergy arc placed above the Franks ihcmscWeSi and the Buranadiana 
and Alcmauoi between the Frauks and the Romans. 

(74) The Antruttiones^ijui in trutU Dominica tunt^ leudi, nodonbledly represent the 

first order of Franks ; but it is a question wholhor their rank was personal or bervditary. The Abbd 
de Rabiy (tom. I, p. $34 — 347.) is not displeased t^morlify the pride of birth (Esprit, I. xxx. c, 2$.) 
by dating the ori^'n ofFrcach nobility from the reign of Clotaire II. (A. D. 616.) 

(75) ^ the Rtiguodian laws (lit. il. in tom. it. p. 257.), the Code of the Yiiigoths (1. vi. Uu v. 
in tom. ir. p. $M.), and the coDsUtulion of ChiUehart, not ol Paris, but most evidently of Austrasia 
(la loro. iv. p. ||2 ). Tbeir prcmatorc severity was sooelimcs rash, and excessive. Cbildehert 
conderooed not only murderers but robbers: quomodo sine lego involavii, sine lege noriaiur; and 

^ even the negligent judge was involved in (bo same sentenou. The Visigoths abandoned an uosuc- 
5 ccssful surgeon to the family of his deceased patient, ul quod de eo facere volucrini habeant po- 
I tcstaiem (1. xi. tit. i. ih torn. iv. p. 435.). 

(76) See in (be sUlh volume of the works of Brioecdus, the Elementa Juris Germanici, 1. ii. p. ii. 
No. 361, 262. 260—283. Tet some vestiges of these pecuniary composilioni for murder have been 
traced in Germany as late as the diteenth century. 
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I sound of the Teutonic appellations was mollified into the Latin 

titles of Duke, of Count, or of Prasfect; and the same officer as- 
sumed, within his district, the command of the troops, and the 
administration of justice (77). Eut the fierce and illiterate chieftain 
was seldom qualified to discharge the duties of a judge, which re- 
quire all the faculties of a philosophic mind, laboriously cultivated 
by experience and study ; and his rude ignorance was compelled to 
embrace some simple, and visible, methods of ascertaining the cause 
of justice. In every religion, the Deity has been invoked to confirm 
the truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human testimony; but this 
powerful instrument was_ misapplied and gbused by the simplicity 
of the German legislators. The party accused might justify his 
innocence, by producing before their tribunal a number of friendly 
witnesses, who solemnly declared their belief, or assurance, that 
he was not guilty. According to the weight of the charge, this legal 
number of compurgators was multiplied ; seventy-two voices were 
required to absolve an incendiary or assassin : and when the chas- 
tity of a queen of France w as suspected, three hundred gallant nobles 
swore, without hesitation, that the infant prince had been actually 
begotten by her deceased husband (78). The sin and scandal of 
manifest and frequent perjuries engaged the magistrates to remove 
these dangerous temptations ; and to supply the defects of human 
testimony by the famous experiments of fire and water. These 
extraordinary trials were so capricionsly contrived, that, in some 
cases, guilt, and innocence in others, could not be proved without 
the interposition of a miracle. Such miracles w’ere readily provi- 
ded by fraud and credulity; the most intricate causes were deter- 
I mined by this easy and infallible method ; and the turbulent barba- 

rians, who might have disdained the sentence of the magistrate, 
submissively acquiesced in the judgment of God (79). 

But the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior credit 
and authority, among a warlike people, who could not believe, that 
a brave man deserved to sufler, or that a coward deserved to live (80). 

(TT) Hut whole fobjecl of the Germaeic jodgcif aQd ibcir jurisdiclioo, U copiously treated by 
■cinecciua (Bleineflt. Jar. Germ. 1. Hi. No. I— ?3.). I caonot Uod aoy proof, that, under the Hero* 
viugian race, tbe aea6ini, or auesaors, were cboaeu by the people.* 

(78) Gregor. Turoa. 1. rUi. c> 9. in tom. H. p. S16. Montesquieu obsenres (Esprit des Lois, 1. xxriii. 
c. 13.), that the Salic law did not admit ibeae neffatice proofs so universally established in the Bar- 
baric codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Predegundis], who became the wife of tbe grandson of 
Clovis, must have followed the Salic law. 

(79) Moratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, bas given two Dissertations (xxxviU, xxxix.) on tbe 
finfyments of God. It was expected, that /irs would not bum the inooceot; and that the pure ele- 
ment of tcoter wonld not allow the guilty to sink into its bosom. 

(80) Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, 1. xxviii. c. 17.) has condescended to cxplaiu and excuse “ la 
maniere de peoser de uos percs," oo tbe subject of judicial combats. He follows this strange instt- 
tutioo from tbe age of Gundobald to that of SI. Lewis ; and the philosopher is sometimes lost in the 
legal antiquarian. 


^ * The question of the scabini is treated at con- Before Ibis time (be decision was by aM open 
*'^*■*1*1* l®®gib by Savigny. He questions the courtof the freemen, the boni homines. Rumische 
^xistenceof the icabiai anterior to Charlemagne. Recht, vol. i. p. 198. et leqq.— X. 
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Both in civil «nd criminal proceedings, the plaintilT, or accuser, 
the defendant, or even the witness, were exposed to mortal chal- 
lenge from the antagonist who was destitute of legal proofs ; and it 
was incumbent on them either to desert tlieir cause, or publicly to 
maintain their honour, in the lists of battle. They fought cither on 
foot, or on horseback, according to the custom of their nation (81) ; 
and the decision of the sword, or lance, was ratified by the sanction 
of Heaven, of tlie judge, and of the people. This sanguinary law 
was introduced into Gaul by the Burgundians; and their Icgi^tor 
Gundobaid (82) condescend^ to answer the complaints and objeo- 
tions of his subject Avitus. “ Is it not true,” said the king of Bur* 
gundy to the bishop, “that the event of nationad W’ars, and private 
“ combats, is directed by the judgment of God; and tliat bis provi- 
“ dence awards the victory to the juster cause?” By such pre- 
vaUing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice of judicial duels, 
which had been peculiar to some tribes of Germany, was propa- 
gated and established in all the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily 
to tlie Baltic. At tlie>end of ten centuries, the reign of legal violence 
was not totally extinguislicd; and tlie ineffectual censures of saints, 
of popes, and of synods, may seem to prove, that tlie inilnence of 
superstition is weakened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 
humanity. The tribunals were stained with the blood, perhaps, of 
innocent and respectable citizens ; the law, which now favours the 
rich, then yielded to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm, wore condemned, citlicr to renounce their fairest claims and 
possessions, to sustain the dangers of on unequal conflict (83), or 
to trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. This oppres- 
sive jurisprudence was imposed on the provincials of Gaul, who 
complaincil of any injuries in their persons and property. What- 
ever might be the strength;- or courage, of individuals, the viclorioiis 
Barbarians excelled in the love and exercise of arms ; and the van- 
quished Roman was unjustly summoned to repeat, in liis own per- 
son, the bloody contest which bad been already decided against his 
country (8i). 

(81] lo a ntemorable doe! at Aii4a-GbapcUc (A.D. 820)* before lb* eraperor Lew* UiePiow* hit 
biographer observes* sccaatlum Icgere proprian, ntpole quia alerque Gothos oral* cqseatri pogva 
ooogmsut eat (VH. Lail. Pii* c. 38. in ion. tl. p. 103.). Emoldus NigeUtM (I. iti. S4>— 038. in 
lOm. Ti. p. 48—30.)* wbo describes the dtiel, admires tbe art nova of bghUag on horseback* wludi 
was oakoowD lo ih« Franks. 

(83] Id his origioal edict, pohlislied at Lyons (A. D. SO) )* Gundobaid estaUisbes and jntUfiet the 
use of jutUcial combat. (L^. Burguod. lit. xlv. in tom. u. p. 367* 366.) Three hu^cd years 
afterwards, Agoi>ard* bishop of Lyons* solicited Lewis the Pious lo abolish the law of am Arias 
tyrant (in loi|i. vt. p. 336~338.). Uc relates the conversation of Guadebakl and AvHas. 

(88) ** Aceidit (says Agobard}* at non solum valeoles viribus* sed etiaat iiihrmi et senes jacea ssatar 
** ad pvguam* etiam pro vUissimis rebus. Quibos {onlihim cettamiaibas cealioguat homi ci dia is- 
** jasta ^ at crudeles ae perversi eveatos jiuKctorum.’* Like a pradest rbeiondas* be suppmsaes 
the legal privilege of hiring ebaropioos. 

(84) Moulcsquieu (Esprit ties Lois, xsviii. c. 14.)* who aaderstaods trhy^lhe judicial combat was 
aduiMed by Burguntnaos, Ripuarians* Alamaoai* Bavariaoe, Lombards* Tkariagians* Prisooi* 
and SaiiODs, is satisUed (and Agobard seems to counienaace tbe asseriioa)* (hat it was aet allowed 
by tbe Salic law. Tet tbe same custom* al least is cases of ueesoa* is ssestiomed by Erainidas Hi* 




Our. xxzvin.] d» ns >ositr nran.. Sit 

A derouring host of one hundred and twenty thousud Germans DiTitton. or 
had formerly passed the Rhine tinder the command of Arioristus. 'julbarlui’ 
One third part of the fertile lands of the Sequaiii was appropriated 
to their use; and tho conqueror soon repeated his oppressive de- 
mand of another third, for the accommodation of a new colony of 
twenty-four tliousand Barbarians, whom he had invited to share 
tho rich harvest of Gaul (8S). At the distance of five hundred 
years, tho Visigoths and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat 
of Ariovislus, usurped the same unequal proportion of two tkitdt 
of the subject lands. But this distribution, instead of spreading 
over tlie province, may be reasonably coniincd to the peculiar dis- 
tricts where the victorious people had been planted by their own 
choice, or by tho policy of their leader. In these districts, each 
Barbarian was connected by the tics of hospitality with some Roman 
provincial. To this unwelcome guest, the proprietor was compelled 
to abandon two thirds of his patrimony: but the German, a shep- 
herd, and a hunter, might sometimes content himself with a spacious 
range of wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, though most 
valuable, portion, to the toil^of the industrious husbandman (86). ♦ 

The sjJena; of ancient and authentic testimony has encouraged an 
opinion, that the rapine of the Franks was not moderated, or dis- 
guised, by the forms of a legal division; that they dispersed tliom— 
selves over the provinces of Gaul, without order or control ; and 
that etch victorious robber, according to his wants, his avarice, and 
his strength, mcesuri'd with his sword the extent of his new inhe- ^ 
ritance. At a distance from their sovereign, the Barbarians might . 
indeed be tem|itcd to exercise such arbitrary depredation ; but the 
firm and artful {lolicy of Clovis must curb a licentious spirit, which 
would aggravate the misery of the vanquished, whilst it corrupted 
the union and discipline of the conqiKrors.* The memorable vase 


geflut (I. Ui. 543. Hi tmn. vi. p. 48.}, i»d tfae inon jnons bi<>grapber of Iewi« tfae Pioqt (e. 44. i» 
tom. vi. p. 1 12.)f ibe moi antiqua* Fraoconini, aor« Fraoeb loLto/' exproaiiocia too 
tieral to exclude the noblest of their tribes. 

(M) Ctesar de Bell. 4aU. I. i. c. Sf . in tom. f. p. 413. 

(86) The obscorc binU of a division of lands occasionally scallcrod in tbc Ians of tbo Bnrgac^ 
dians (lit. liv. No. 1,4. in tom. ivi p. 471, 474.), and Visigoths (I. x. tit Ifo. 8, 9. 16. in tom. it, 
p« 448, 449, 430.), are skilfully explained by the president Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, I. xxx. c. 7, 
8, 9.). 1 shall only add, that, among Ibe Goihs, the division seems to have beep ascertained 
by the judgment of the neigblmorhood; that the Barbarians (rcquenlly usurped the remaining 
fhtrd; and ibal the Bomaos might recover their right, unless limy were barred by a prescription of 
fifty years. 


* Siimondi (Bist des Francis, toI. L ,p. 197.} 
obaervos that Ibe Franks were not a conquering 
pVQple, «bo had emigrated with Ibeir familiea, 
like the Goths or Burguod'iana. The women, the 
children, the old, had not followed Clovis: they 
remained in their ancient possessions on the Waal 
and ll^e Bhine. The adventurers alone had formod 
the invading force, and they always ooosidefed 
ihemaelves'as an army, not as a enloiy. Heaoe 
their laws retained no traces of the parUtlon nf 


the Bomau properties. It is curioas tti obnenre 
the mcoil from the national vanity of the Frandl 
histprinns of the last century. M. Sismoodi onin> 
pares the position of the Franks with regsrd to 
the conquered petqde with that of the Dey nf 
Algiers and bis corsair troops to the peaceful in* 
habitanU of that provioce:‘M. Thierry (Lettres 
aur ruistoirede France, p. 117.) with that of the 
Turks towards tbn Baias or Pkanariotca, the nuns 
of the Greeks.*— 


Domiin and 
li«o<;6ceB of 
the HcroviD- 
gi*M. 
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of Soissons is a monument and a pledge of the regular distribution of 
the Gallic spoils. It was the duty and the interest of Clovis to pro- 
vide rewards for a successful army, and settlements for a nume- 
rous people; w ithout inflicting any wanton or superfluous injuries, 
on the loyal catholics of Gaul. The ample fund, which he might 
lawfully acquire, of the Imperial patrimony, vacant lands and Go- 
thic usurpations, would diminish the cruel necessity of seizure and 
conGseation ; and the humble provincials would more patiently 
acquiesce in the ogual and regular distribution of tlieir loss (87). 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their extensive 
domain. After the conquest of Gaul, tliey still delighted in the 
rustic simplicity of their ancestors : the cities were abandoned to 
solitude and decay ; and their coins, their charters, and their synods, 
arc still inscribed with the names of the i illas, or rural palaces, in 
which they successively resided. One hundred and sixty of these 
palaces, a title which need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art 
or luxury, were scattered through the provinces of their kingdom; 
and if some might claim the honours of a fortress, the far greater 
part could be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. The 
mansion of the loqg-haircd kings was surrounded with convenient 
yards, and stables, for the cattle and the jioultry ; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables ; the various tradiss, the labours of 
agriculture, and even the arts of hunting and fishing, w'ere exer- 
cised by servile hands for the emolument of the sovereign ; his ma^ 
gazincs were filled with corn and wine, either for sale or consump- 
tion; and the whole administration was conducted by the strictest 
maxims of private economy (88). This ample patrimony was ap- 
propriated to supply the hospitable plenty of Clovis, and his succes- 
sors ; and to reward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, 
both in peace and war, were devoted to their personal service. 
Instead of an horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, accord- 
ing to his rank, or merit, or favour, was invested with a benefice, 
the primitive name, and most simple form, of the feudal possessions. 
These gifts might he resumed at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and 
Ids feeble prerogative derived some support from the influence of 

{67] It it tiogolar rnough, that the pretideol de Montotqatca (Etprit det Loit, 1. xxx. c. 7.), aad 
tbe Abbe de Mably (Obsmatioos, tom. i. p. 22.), agree in th» ttraoge lappotilion of arbitrary 
aod private rapine. The count doBoolainvillicrt fSlat de la France, tom. i. p. 22, 23.) thowt a 
ttrong Qndmtaodiog through a cioad of igoorance and prejudice.* 

(A8) Sec the rustic odict, or rather code, of CharlcmagDe, which roataiot teveBlv disUact and 
minute rcgiiialiont of that groat monarch (in tom. v. p. 662~d67.). He ret|airet aa acooaat of the 
bornt aod tkiat of the goats, allows his 6tb to be told, aad carefully directs, that the larger villaa 
{O^itanea) shall maiutaio one huadrod beat end thirly geese; aad thosiaallcr (Jfatutone<w) fiAy 
heat aad twelve geese. Mabitloa (de Re Diph»natica] hu iavestigated tbe naroer, the Dumber, and 
the siloatioD, of tbe Mcroviagiaa villas. 


* Sismoadi supposes ibel the Barbaiiaas, if a aeral there would have beea vacaat laad eaongh 
farm were cooTeaiently situated, woeM show do tor tbe lots asaigDed to <dd or wom^wt warriors, 
great respect for tbe laws of property ; but ia gt^ (Hist, des Fran^ais, vol. i. p. 106.) <—M. 


or THB BOKAiT Kara*. 
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his liberality.* But this dependent tenure was gradually aboliah« 
ed(89) by the independent and rapacious nobles of France, who 
established the perpetual property, and her^itary succession, of 
their beneSces; a revolution salutary to the earth, which had been 
injured, or neglected, by its precarious masters (90). Besides these 
royal and benefleiary estates, a large proportion had been assigned, 
in the division of Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands: they were* * 
exempt from tribute, and the Salic lands were equally shared amqiag 
the male descendants of the Franks(91). 

In the bloody discord, and silent decay of the Merovingian line, Pr<ni« 
a new order of tyrants arose in the provinces, who, under the ap- 
pellation of Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, and a 
Lccnce to oppress, the subjects of their peculiar territory. Their 
ambition might be checked by the hostile resistance of an equal>: 
but the laws were extinguished; and the sacrilegious Barbarians, 
who dared to provoke the vengeance of a saint or bishop (92), would 
seldom respect the landmarks of a profane and defenceless neigh- 
bour. The common, or public, rights of nature, such as they had 
always been deemed by the Roman jurisprudence (93), were se- 
verely restrained by the German conquerors, whose amusement, or 
rather passion, was the exercise of hunting. The vague dominion, 
which Man has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the earth, the 
air, and the waters, was confined to some fortunate individuals of 
the human species. ^Gaul was again overspread with woods; and 
the animals, who were reserved for the use, or pleasure, of the 
lord, might ravage, with impunity, the fields of his industrious 
vassals. The chase was the sacred {Wivil^ of the nobles and their 

(M) From a passage of the Bai^adian law ((if. {. Ko. 4. io torn. W. p. 25T.] it is evideotf that a 
deterring son might expect to hold the lands which bis father had receired from the rojal bounty 
of Gndobald. The Burgnndians would firmly maintain their privilege, and their examplo might 
encoorage the beneficiaries of France. 

(901 The revolutions of the beaefices and fiefs are clearly fixed by the Abbd de MaMy. Bis acco* 
i^te auUoctUm of Itmei gives him a merit to which even Vootesquieu is a stranger. 

(91) See the Salic law (tit. Ixii. in tom. ir. p. 1&6.). The origin and nature of these Salic lands, 
which, in times of ignorance, were perfectly aitderstood, now perplex our most learned and laga- 
ctoos critics. f 

' (9T) Many of the two hundred and six miracles of St. Martin (Greg. Turon. io Maxima Bibliotheca 
Patrnm, Uma. xi. p. 996 — 933.) were repeatedly performed to ponish ncrilege. Aodite liaec omnes 
(exclaims the bishop of Tours), potestatem habentes, after relating, bow some horses run mad, that 
bad been turned into a sacred meadow. 

(93) Beinec. Blement. 3or. German. 1. il. p. 1. No. 8. ^ 

le- ■ 


* The resnapUon of iMoefices at the pleasure, 
of the sotereiga, (the general theory down to bis 
time,) is ably contested by Mr. Hsibm; **for 
this resumption some delinqaency must be im« 
pnted to the vassal.** Middle Ages, rol. i. p. 163. 
The reader will be interested by tbe siogular 
analogies with the beneficial and feudal system 
of Europe in a remote part of the worid, indl- 
Cited by Col. Tod in ^Is tpleodid work on Ra- 
ja'sthao, rol. i. c. i. p. 139, die. — H. 

t No solution seems more probable, than that 


the ancient lar^irers of the Salic Franks prohl« 
bited females from inberiliog the lands assigned 
to the nation, npon its conquest of Gaol, both in 
cempliance with their ancient usages, and to 
order to secure the military service of every pro- 
prietor. But lands subsequently acquired by pnr- 
chase or other means, though equally hound to 
the public defence, were relieved from the sevo* 
rity of this rule, and presnmed not to belong to 
tbe class of Salic. flaUam*s Middle Ages, voL J. 
p. HS. Compare Sitmondi, fok. 1. p. I96.—M. 
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«k>ine8tic semnte. Plebeian tranagreasort were l(^IIy chaatiaed 
with atripea and imprisonment (91^); but in an age which admitted 
a slight composition for the life of a citizen, it was a capital crime 
far dMtroy a stag or a wild bull within the precincts of the royal 
forests (95)._ 

PerwDd Aceording to the maxirasof ancient war, the conqueror became the 
»enitaii|. . niastCT of the enemy whom he had subdued and spared (96) t 
and the fruitful cause of ]iersonal slarery, which had been almost 
suppressed by the peaceful aovereignty of Rome, was apin revived 
** . and muUipli^ by the perpetual hostilities of the independent Barba- 
rians. The Godi, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who returned from 
a successful expedition, dragged after him a long train of, sheep, 
of exen, and of human captives, whom he treated with the same 
brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant form and ingenuous 
aspect were set spart for the domestic aentee; a doubtful situ*- 
tsoB, which attemateiy exposed them to the favouraUe, or cruel, 
impulse of psasioa. The useful mechanics and servants (smiths, 
•> earptmters, taslors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and woikr 
men in gold and ^ver, ike.) employed their skill for the use, or 
profit, of their master. But the Roman captives who were destitute 
of art, but capable of labour, were cooderaqed, without regard to 
their former rank, to tend tlie cattle, and cultivate the lands of (he 
Barbarians. The number of &c hereditary bondsmen, who were 
attached to the Gallic estates, was CMitinually increased by new 
supplies; and tiie senrhe people, accordiag to the situation and 
temper of their lords, was sometimes raised by precarious indiil- 
gence, and mpre frequently depressed by eapricious despotism (97). 
An absolute power of life and death was exercised by these lords; 

I and when they married their daughters, a train of u^ul servants, 
chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as a 
nuptial present into a distant country (96). 'The majesty of the 

, ' ' 

(94) JoQfts, bisbop or Orleans [A. P. 821 — 82S Case, Hist, iittoraria. p. 413.] cctuurea Use I«rnl 
tyraitnv of the nobles. Pro feris, quu (mra bomiiiam non alnit,, kcd Dects in cummuue morulibue 
nd otendum cooce»it, paupores a poteotioribus 8|K>l»aDtor, Aagolbutur, orgastuUs detrudunuu:, 
niulu alia patiuntor. Hoc cnim qui (acinot, mundi se facenr^usle po*io oontqodanL De iusU« 
tulionc Laiconim, 1. ii. c. 23. apud Thornas&in, Discipline dc t'%lise, tom. ui. p. 1348. 

(9^) On a mere suspicion, Clmndo, a cbemWlaio of Gonlrain, Xing of Burgundy, was stoned ID 
death (Gi'cg. Turon. 1. x. c« 10. in tom. ii. p. 369.). John of Salisbury (Policrat. 1. i. c. 4.) assocto 
the rights of nature, and ciposes tha«rucl praclico of the iwcUUi century. See Bcineccius, fitem. 
Jor. Germ. I. ii. p. 1. No. SI — 57. 

(96) The custom of enslaving prisoners of war was totiHy eatingnisbevl in tlie thirteenth century, 
by the prevailing Influence uf Cbristianity ; hot Jt ought be ‘proved, from requeut pasaages of Gre- 
gory of Tours, flic, that it was practised, without ccwim, under the Merovingian race ; and uVon 
Croiios hiotoelf [de Jure Bolii ct Pacts, !• >u. c. 7.], a* well as bis commentator Barbeyrac, have la- 
boured to reconcile it with the laws of nature and reason. 

(97} Tba stale, professions, &c. of the German, li^ian, and Gallic slaves, during the middle 
ages, ace eaplained by Hcuieccius (Clument. Jur. Germ. 1. i. Xo. 28 — 47.), Muralori (Disscriat. xiv, 
sv.), Dueange (Glo£s. sub voce Seros), and ibe Abbe de Mably )Obsemtioiis, tom. ii. p. 8, dtc. 
p. 237, die.).* 

,(98} Geegory of Toon |L vi. c. 4S. in tom. Ii. p. 38Q.) relatos a amosdble example, U whicb 


G«mpafieBaliafis,9«l.i.p.^tfl. M. 
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Roman laws protected t^e liberty of each citizen, against the rash 
eflecU of his own distress, or despair. But the subjects of the 
Merovingian kings miglit aKenatc their personal freedom; and this 
act of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised, is expressed in 
terms most disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of human na- 
ture (99). Tlie examiile of the poor, who purchased life by the 
sacrilice of all that can render life desirable, was gradually imitated 
by tlie feeble and tlie devout, who, in times of public disorder, 
pusillanimously crowded to shelter themselves under the battlements 
of a powerful chief, and around the shrine«of a popular saint. 

Their submission was accepted by these temporal, or spiritual, pa- 
trons; and the hasty transaction irrecoverably Hxed their own con- 
dition, and that of their latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, 
during five successive centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul 
uniformly tended to promote the increase, and to conlirm thd du- 
ration, of personal servitude. Time and violence almost obliU'rated 
the intermediate ranks of society ; and left an obscure and narrow 
interval between tlie noble and the slave. This arbitrary and recent 
division has been transformed by ])ride and prejudice into a naUonal 
distinction, universally establislied by the arms and the laws of 
the Merovingians. I he nobles, who claimed their genuine, or fa- 
bulous, descent from the indc|iendent and victorious Franks, have 
asserted, and abused, tlig indefeasible right of conquest, over a pros- 
trate crowd of slaves and plelxuns, to whom they imputed the 
imaginary disgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 

Tlie general state and revolutions of France, a name which was F»mpieor 
imposed by tlie conquerors, may bo illustrated by the particular *“'’“8®*- 
example of a province, a diocese, or a senatorial family. Auvergne 
had foroMTly maintained a just pre-eminence among the indepen-||U 
dent states and cities of Gaul. The brave and numerous inhabitants^^ 
displayed a singular trcqihy; the sword of Ctesar liimself, which he 
liad lost when he was repulsed before tlie walls of Gergovia(lOO). 

As tile common offspring of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance 
with the Romans(lOl).; and if each province had imitated the 
courage and loyalty of Auvergne, tlie fall of Uie Western empire 
might have been prevented or delayed. They firmly maintained 

Ckllpenc ooW aimed iW prirate righta of a jnaitfT. Ifanr ChbUIm, 'wbicli belonged to bii domua 
^aeala tfee noi^mrfoaod of Paris, forctblf acnl away inlo Spain. 

f99) Uemtiara kalteaiiia mibi qnalcnicuorpio vokiorHIf diici|>iiBam poooro ; mnmd$n^ aui 
qnorl vohis placorrit do o»e Ca<»ro. Marciiif. FormtH. 1. ii. 28. io tom. ia. p.,497. Tbe Fonmtla 
^ UmkobroffiM (f . SS9.), Md Ibak of Aojoo (p. &85.) tro to the same effect. Gregory of Tours 
(I. vti. c. 4S. in tom. it p. 111.) tpeaJu of many personsp who told .tbemadm fpr bread, it a great 
Camine. , 

(too) When Caesar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch, in Csesar. in tom. i. p. 406.) : yet he relates bk 
ansacocssfut siege of Gergoria with leas frankness than we might ripect from a ^eat man to wdiom 
victory was faoiiiiar. He achiiowledges, however, that in one atlaok he lost forty*«x centarioas and - 
seven biindrcd men (de Bell. Gatlioo, 1. v1. e. 44 -&9. in torn. i. p. TIB— 272.^. 

(Ml) Aadehaat se qaoadam (raires Lalio dioere,«t sangaioe ab Iliaco popolos comptHare fSidon. 

Apollinar. t. vii. epist. T. in tom. i. p. T99.f. 1 am not informod of the d eg ree s and drcninstancas 
of tbk tehtdoas podigiwt. 
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the fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths; but 
when their bravest nobles had fallen in the battle of Poitiers, they 
accepted, without resistance, a victorious and catholic soverei^. 
This easy and valuable conquest was achieved, and possessed, by 
Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: but the remote province was 
separated from his Austrasian dominions, by the intermediate king- 
doms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after their 
father’s death, the inheritance of his three brothers. The king of 
Paris, Childebert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and beauty 
of Auvergne(102). The Upper country, which rises towards lha 
south into the mountains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and 
various prospect of woods and pastures ; the sides of the hills were 
clothed with vines; and each eminence was crowned with a villa 
or castle. In the Low'cr Auvergne, the river Allicr flows through 
tlic fair and spacious plain of Limagne; and the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of the soil supplied, and still supplies, without any interval 
of repose, the constant repetition of the same harvests (103). On 
the false report, that their lawful sovereign had been slain in Ger- 
many, the cUy and diocese of Auvergne were betrayed by the 
grandson of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed this clan- 
destine victory; and the free subjects of Theodoric threatened to 
desert his standard, if he indulged his private resentment, while 
the nation was engaged in the Burgundian war. But the Franks 
of Austrasia soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of their king. 
“ Follow me,” sajd Theodoric, “into Auvergne: I will lead you 
“ into a province, w here you may acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, 
“ and precious apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. I repeat 
“ my promise; 1 give you the people, and their wealth, as your 
“ prey; and you may transport them at pleasure into your own 
“ country.” By the execution of this promise, Theodoric justly 
forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom he devoted to destruction. 
His troops, reinforced by the Gercest Barbarians of Germany (10^), 
spread desolation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; and two places 
only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, were saved, or redeemed, 
from their licentious fury. The castle of Meroliac (105) w as seated 

(103) Either the firM, or Mcoot), partiUoD anoog the aoos o( Clotit, had gWoa Betrj to Childe* 
bert (Grog. Toroo. I. iii. c. 13. to tom. ii. p. 193.). Telim (aaid he), Anreroam hemantm^ qaa taala 
jocundilalU gratia refulgere dicitur, ocolU ceroere {1. UK e.9. p. 191.). The face of the coontry was 
coocealed by a thick fog, wbeo the kiog of Paris made his entry inia ClemooL 

(103) For the 'description of Anvergae, see Sidonius (I. ir. epist. 31. in toco. 1. p. T93.), with the 
notes ijt Sararon and Sirmoad (p. 3T9. and SI. of their respective ediboos). BoalainTlIlien (llint 
dc ia France, tom. ii. p. 342 — 368.), and the Abbe de la Longneme (Description de la France, part. U 
p. 133-139.) 

(104) Fnrorem gentian), qtue de ulteriore Bheni amnis perte venerant, superare non poterai 
(Oreg. Taron. I. iv. c. 50. in tom. ii. 329 ), was the excuse of enotber king of Austrasia (A. D. ST4,) 
for the ravages which his troops emomitted in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

(105) Prom the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gregory of Toon (in tom. U. 

p. 193.) have fixed this lorlress at a place named Cosl«< two miles from Haniiac, in the 

Upper Amcrgnf. In this description, 1 tranaUto imfra u If 1 read surra; the two peepo- 
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on a lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the surface of 
the plain; and a large reservoir of fresh water wg? enclosed, with 
some arable lands, within the circle of its fortifications. The Franks 
beheld with envy and despair this impregnable fortress : but they 
surprised a party of fifty stragglers ; and, as they were oppressed 
by the number of their captives, they fixed, at a trilling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched victims, whom 
the cruel Barbarians were prepared to massacre on the refusal of 
the garrison. Another detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or 
Brioude, where the inhabitants with their valuable efiects, had taken 
refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian. The doors of the church 
resisted the assault; but a daring soldier entered through a window 
of the choir, and opened a passage to his companions. The clergy 
and people, the sacred and the profane spoils, were rudely torn 
from the altar; and the sacrilegious division was made at a small 
distance from the town of Brioude. But this act of impiety was 
severely chastised by the devout son of Clovis. He punished with 
death the most atrocious offenders ; left their secret accomplices to 
the vengeance of St. Julian; released the captives, restored the 
plunder; and extended the rights of sanctuary, five miles round the 
sepulchre of the holy martyr (106). * 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of a people, whose just 
hatred could be restrained only by their fear. A select band of 
noble youths, the sons of the principal senators, was delivered to 
the conqueror, as the hostages of the faith of Childebert, and of 
their countrymen. On the first rumour of war,' or conspiracy, 
tfiese guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servitude; and one 
of them, Attalus (107), whose adventures are more particularly 
related, kept his master’s horses in the diocese of Treves. After a 
painful search, he was discovered, in this unworthy occupation, by 
the emissaries of his grandfather, Gregory bishop of Langres; but 
his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by the avarice of the Bsu^ 
barian, who required an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold for 
the freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance was effected by 
the hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of 
the bishop of Langres (108). An unknown agent easily introduced 


tUions arc perpctoallj crnifouoded by Gregory, or bis transcriben; and tbe scose mast always 
decide. 

(106) See theee revolotlons, and wars, of Intergne, la Gregory of Toon (1. U. c. 37. In ion. ii. 
p. 183. and 1. lii. c. 9. 12, 13. p. 161, 193. de Viracnlis St. JuUan. c. 13. in tomi U. p. 466.]. U4 
frequeiflly betrays his extraordinary aUentioo to his oatire coantry. 

(107) The story of AUalos Is related by Gregory of Toars (I. iii. c. 16. in tom. Ii. p. 193~'10S.). 
His editor, the P. Rainart, conlbaods this AUalos, who was a youth (puer) Id the Jeor 133, 
with a frieod .of Sidooios of the same name, who was count of Anton, fifty or sixty years be* 
fore. Stich an error, which cannot be imputed to ignorance, is exensed, in some degree, by its own' 
magoUnde. 

(108) This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Toars (in i<mi. ii. p. 197. 490.) Ihed 
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him into the same fainlly. The Barbarian purchase Leo for the 
price of twelve .pieces of gold; and was pleased to learn, that he 
was deeply skilled in the luxury of an epiacopal table : “ Next 
“ Sunday,” said the Frank, “ I shall invite my nei^bours and 
“ kinsmen. Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that they 
“ have never seen, or tasted, auch an entertainment, even in the 
king’s house. ” Leo assured hhn, that if he would provide a 
auScient quantity of poultry his wishes shonid be satisfied. The 
master, who already aspired to the merit of degant hospitality, 
tsaomed, as his own, the praise v^ich the voracious guests unani- 
mously beslow'ed on his cook; and the dexterous Leo insensiMy 
acquired the trust and management of his household. After the 
patient expectation of a whole year, he <»ntiously whispered his 
design to Attains, and exhorted hhn to prepare for flight in the 
ensuing night . At the honr of midnight, fte intemperate guests re- 
tired from table; and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom Leo attended 
to his apartment with a nocturnal potation, condescended to jest 
on the facility with which he mi^ betiey his trust. The iiitre]M 
Plavc, after sustaining this dangerous raillery, entered his mastv’s 
bed-chamber; removed his spear and shield; silentiy drew flie 
fleetest horses from the stable; unbarred the ponderous gates; and 
excited Attalus to save his life and liberty by incessant diligence. 
Their apprehensions ui^ed them to leave their horses on the banks 
of the Meuse (109) ; they swam the river, wandered three days in 
the adjacent forest, and subsisted only by the accidental discovery 
of a wild plum-tree. As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, they 
heard the noise of horses ; they were terrified by the angry counte- 
nance of their 'master, and they anxiously listened to his declara- 
tion, that, if he conld seire the guilty fugitives, one of them he 
would cut in pieces with hiS sword, and would expose the other on 
a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and his faithful Leo, reached the 
friendly habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who recruited their 
fainting strength with l)read and wine, concealed them from the 
search of their enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the limits 
of the .Ahstrasian kingdom, to the episcopal palace of Langres. 
Cregory embraced his grandson with tears of joy, gratefully deli- 
Ven^ Leo, with his whole family, from the yoke of servitude, and 
bestow'cd on him the property of a farm, where he might end his days 
in happiness and freedom. Perhaps thissiagular adventure, whi^ 

niMlT-twoTPiirs ; of whkh %e ytd tortf eMiiM Anton, Md hs tiiifaop of langres. 

According to the poet FoPtnnetMf he disiihjed etioal merit io these Affomi ittiions. ^ 

Jiobilrt dficorrms prole parenimn, 

IfobiUor 'gestls, none super asm manct. 

Arbiter ante ferot, dein pim ipse samdiM, 

Qoos domoft judex, fovft ansore patrft. 

[f09) AsV. deTalbis, and thn P. Kuinarl, are dclonDined to change the Mo$eUa of the t«Ki 
into Mota, it becomes me to acquiesce in the altcratiun. Tet, after some examinaUoB of the 
grsjdty,'! conld defend the common reading. 
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if marked witk so many cireurostattoes of fanith and natorci, was 
related by AUalus himself, to his cousia, or nephew, the 'first liis- 
torian of the Franka. Gregory of Toara (11^) was bora about sixty 
years after the death of Sidonius Apellinaris.; and tteir situation was ■ 
iJaaost similar, since eadh of them was a native ef Auveigne, a se- 
italor, and a bishop. The difCereaco of their style and sentiments 
aaay, therefore, express the decay of Gaui^ and clearly ascertain 
mnch. in so short a space, the human mind bad lost of its 
energy and refinemeut ( 111 ). 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, imd, perhaps, 
artful, afisFepresratalioBS, which have softened, or exaggerated, the ofS.“‘ 
oppression of the Komans of Gaul under the reiga of the Moovin- 
gians. The conquerors aever prcsBulgated any universal edict ef 
servitude, or coafiscatiOB 2 but a degeoersde people, who excused 
their weakness by the specious names of politeness and peace, was 
exposed to the arms and Jaws of tlie fbrodous Barbarians, who 
contemptuously insulted their possesHons their freedom, and their 
safety. Their personal infiwieswere partial and irre^lar; but the 
0 Kat body ef the Romans survived the revoktioa, and still pre- 
served the property, and privileges, of citizens. A large portion ef 
tlieir lands was exacted for the use of the Franks : but they enjoyed 
the remainder, exempt from tribute ( 112 ) ; and Uie same irresistible 
violenoo which swept away tito arts atnd manufactures of Gaul 
destroyed the elaborate and expensive system of Imperial despo- 
lisffi. The Provinciais must frequently deplore the' savage juris- 
prudence ef the Salic or Ripnarian laws; but their private life, in 
the important coneoras of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, 
was still regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a discontented 
Roman might freely aspire, or descend, to the title and character 
of a Barbarian. The honours of tlie state were accessible to his 
ambition : the education and temper of the Romans more peculiarly 
qualifiod them for the oflices of civil government; and, as soon as 
emulation had rekindled their military ardour, they were permitted 
to march in the ranks, or even at the head, of the victorious Ger- 
mans. 1 shall not attempt to enumerate the genwals and ma- 
gistrates, whose names (113) attest the liberal policy of the Mere- 

(110) The pareoU of Gregory (Gregorius FlorcDtins Georgius] wore of DoUe cttnclion fnofojt • 
hut . . . Wlutfret), and they possessed iargii mihea (fart^d l’ is) both ia Aurergue aud Burgundy. 

He was Wr« ia Um year itO, was eooaeeraUMi bisht^ of Tours ia S73, aad dkd iu or soon 
after he had tenniaaled his history. Soe his Life by Odo, abbot of Clogoy (ia bOB. ii. p. 120»Uh.]i 
and a new Life io the Mmoires d'u I'Acadamic, &c. boas, utvi, p. &BB — 637. 

^Ul) PeoedeDle atqae iauno potius pereonie ab orbibas Gallicaow liberaliuna cultara Utora- 
nini,4rc. (ia pnefet. la tom. U. p. 1S7.), is the oomplaiol of Gregory laamelf, whidt he fuUy vurihes 
by hia owD work. His style is equally devoid of olegaoce ami siaplicily. la a ooBipiciious statiou 
be attU remaiaed a atraager to hit owa age aad eoaalry; and ia a prolia woi-k (Uie five last books 
contain tea years] he has omitted almost every thing that |K>sterity desires to leara. 1 have iedi> 

4maly aoquiri^ by a paiafol perasal, die right of pcoaooaciag this imfeuoarable aaatence. 

(il^ The Aldid de Hably (4am. i. p. baa diiiieoUy noafiaaoJ this opiaioa of the pre- 

aidein de Moaieaqaien (Esprit das Lois, L axx. c 13.). 

(tl3) See Dubos, Hist. Critiqae de la Moaarebie FrsApoisOt tom. u. 1. ri. c. 9, 10. The ^at-h 
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vingians. The supreme command of Burgundy, wilh the title of 
Patrician, was successively entrusted to three Romans; and the 
last, and most powerful, Mummolus (111), who alternately saved 
and disturbed the monarchy, had supplanted his father in the sta- 
tion of count of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents of gold, 
and two hundred and fifty talents of silver. The fierce and illite- 
rate Barbarians were excluded, during several generations, from the 
dignities, and even from the ordei^ of the church (115). The 
clergy of Gaul consisted almost entirely of native provincials; the 
haughty Franks fell prostrate at the feet of t,heir subjects, who 
were dignified with the episcopal character; and the power and 
riches which had been lost in war, were insensibly recovered by 
superstition (116). In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code 
was the universal law of the clergy ; but the Barbaric jurisprudence 
had liberally provided for their personal safety : a sub-deacon was 
equivalent to two Franks; the antrustim, and priest, were held 
in similar estimation ; and the life of a bishop was appreciated far 
above the common standard, at the price of nine hundred pieces of 
gold (117). The Romans communicated to their conquerors the 
use of the Christian religion and Latin language (118); but their 
language and their religion had alike degenerated from the simple 
purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic, age. The progress of 
superstition and Barbarism was rapid and universal : the worship 
• of the saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the Christians ; 
and the rustle dialect of peasants and soldiers was corrupted by a 
Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse of sac^ 
and social communion eradicated the distinctions of birth and vic- 
tory ; and the nations of Gaul were gradually confounded under the 
name and government of the Franks. ' 

Anarchy nf The Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic subjects, might 

ihnFran a. imparted the most valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and 


anl!>(uarian« eslabJUb a$ a prindpUt that ihe Bomans and Barbarians mty be tUslingvished hy tbdr 
names. Tbeir nancs uDdc^tedlyforma reasonable presismf>(s<m; jei in roAding Gref or; of Tours, 
1 have observed Condulpbus, of Senatoriao, or Boraao, exlracUoo |l. vi. c. 11 . in tom. ii. p.2T3.) ; 
and Claudius, a Barbarian (1. xii. c. V. p. 90S.]. 

(114) Euoint Hummoltis is repeatedly menliened by Gregory of Tours, from the foorib (e. 42. 
p. 224.) to tlic scTCQlh (e. 40. p. 310.] bMk. The computation by talents is singnlar enough ; but if 
Gregory attached any meaning to that obsolete vtord, the treasures of Mitnmoliia most have cs- 
coeded 100 , 0001 . sterling. 

(115) See Fleury, Discourt iii. snr I'Histoire Eccl^aiUque. 

J jllfi) The bishop of Toon himself has recorded the complaiot of Chilperie, thegramlsoB of Clovis. 
^ Ecce pauper remansit Fisens nosier ; ecee divilie nostne od e ed es ias sunt translatm : onlli peoiliu 
< nisi soli Episcopi regnant (1. vi. c. 46. in tom. ii. p. 291.). 

{117) Sec the Bipnarian Code (tit. zsivi. in tom. iv. p. 241.). The Salic law does not provide 
for the safety of the clergy ; and we might suppose, on the behalf of the more civilised trl^, that 
they had not foreaeeb snch att implona act as the mnrder of a priest. Tet Praelextatns, archbishop 
ofBonen, was aiussioated by the order of qneen Fredegnndi* before the altar (Greg. Turon. 1. viii« 
c. 31. in tom. ii. p. 326.). 

[118] M. Bonalny (Hem. de I’Acadcmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxiv. p. S62— 670.) has ascertained 
the Lingua Romana AuarMO, which, throogh the medinm of the Bomancs, has gradnally been po* 
liibcd into the actual form of the French langaage. Under the Carlovmgian race, the kings and 
nobles of France still undenlood the dialect of tbeir German ancestors. 
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Bystem, of coostilutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary but 
limited, the chiefs and counsellors might have debated, at Paris, in 
the palace of the Csesars: the. adjacent held, where the emperors 
reviewed their mercenary legions, would have admitted the legisla- 
tive assembly of freemen and warriors; and the rude model, which 
had . been sketched in the woods of Germany (119), might have 
been polished and improved by the civil wisdom of the Romans. 
But the careless Barbarians, secure of their personal independence, 
disdained the labour of government : the annual assemblies of the 
month of March were silently abolished ; and the nation was sepa- 
rated, and almost dissolved, by the conquest of Gaul (120). The 
monarchy was left without any regular establishment of justice, of 
arms, or of revenue. The successors of Clovis wanted resolution 
to assume, or strength to exercise, the legislative and executive 
powers, which the people had abdicated : the royal preri^Uve was 
distinguished only by a more ample privilege of rapine and murder; 
and the love of freedom, so often invigorated and disgraced by pri- 
vate ambition, was reduced, among the licentious Franks, to the 
contempt of order, and the desire of impunity. Seventy-five years 
after the death of Clovis, his grandson, Gontran, king of Burgundy, 
sent an army to invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 
Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, and the 
adjacent territories, were excited 'by the hopes of spoil. Tliey 
marched, without discipline, under the banners of German, or 
Gallic, counts ; their attack was feeble and unsuccessful ; but the 
friendly and hostile provinces were desolated with indiscriminate 
rage. The .corn-fields, the villages, the churches themselves, were 
consumed by fire ; the inhabitants were massacred, or dragged into 
captivity; and, in the disorderly retreat, five thousand of these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or intestine discord. 
When tlie pious Gontran reproached the guilt, or neglect, of their 
leaders ; and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, but instant 
and arbitrary execution ; they accused the universal and incura- 
ble corruption of the people. “ No one,” they said, “ any longer 
“ fears or respects liis king, his duke, or his count. Each man 
“ loves to do evil, and freely indulges his criminal inclinations. 
“ The most gentle correction provokes an immediate tumult, and 
“ the rash magistrate, who presumes to censure or restrain his 
“ seditious subjects, seldom escapes alive from their revenge (121).” 

(119) Cc beau aysteme a ele troure da&s les boil. Monlesquien, Eiprit del Loix, I. xi. c. 6. 

(120) See the Abbo de Mably. ObscrvaliooSf die. lom. i. p. 34 — 56. It should seem (hat the 
iostiiutioo of national aisembticif wbicii arc coeval wilh the French nation, have never been con- 
genial to ill temper. 

(121) Gregory of Tours (1. Tiii. c. 30. in lom. ii. p. 325, 326.) relatei, with much indifference, the 
crimei, the reproof, and the apology. Nullui Begem metuil, nulfui Ducem, nullus Comltcm reverclur ; 
et li fortasiii alicui isla displicent, ct ea, pro longsvitate vitae vcitr®, omendare conatur, slatim 
•ediiio in populo, statim tumultus exoritur, et in lanturo unosqaiaque contra seniorem sxva ioten- 
tlone graisatur, ut vlx se credat evtdere, ai tandem silcre nequiverit. 
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It has been resemd for the same natien to expose, by their intem- 
perate vices, the most odious abuse of freedom; and to supply its 
loss by the spirit of honour and humanity, which now alleviates 
and dignifies their ohwhence to an absolute sovereign.’ , 

Tb« VBigoiiu The Tisigoths bad resigned to Clovis the greatest part of their 

of Spun. possessions ; but their loss was amply compensated by the easy 

conquest, and secure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved the Snevic kingdom 
of Gallicia, the modern Spaniards still derive some national vanity; 
but the historian of the Roman empire is neither invited, nor com- 
pelled, to pursue the obscure and barren series of their an- 
nals (122). The Goths of Spain W'ere separated from the rest of 
mankind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrena;an nmuntains: their 
manners and institutions, as far as they were common to the Ger- 
manic tribes, have been already explained. 1 have anticipated, in 
the preceding chapter, the most important of their ecdesiastieiA 
events, the fall of Arkinism, and the persecutioo of the Jews; and 
it erdy remains to observe some interesUog cireumstances which 
relate to the civfl and ecclesrastieal constUation of the Spanisli 
kingdom. 

i»gt»>itiT« After their eonversion from id<datry or heresy, fiie Franks and 
the Visigoths were disposed toombraee, with equal submksion, the 
inherent evih, and Uw accidental benefits, of superstition. Bat 0w 
prelates of France, long before the extinction of the Merovingian 
race, had degenerated into fighting and hunting Barbarians. They 
disdained ttie use of synods; forgot the laws of temperance and 
chastity; and preferred tiie indulgence of private ambition and 
bnury, to the general interest of the sacerdotal profession (123). 
The bishops of Spain respected themselves, and were respected by 
the public : their indissoluMe union disguised tlreir vices, and con- 
firmed tbeir anthority ; and the regular discipUne of the chunii 
introduced peace, order, and stability, into the government of the 
state. From the reign of Reeared, the first Catimlic king, to that 
of Witiza, the immediate predecessor of the narfortunate Roderie, 
sixteen national councils were successively convened. The six me- 
tropolitans, Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Nar- 
konne, presided according to their respective seniority; the assem- 
bly was composed of tiieir suffragan bishops, who appeared in 
person, or by their proxies; and a place was assigned to the most 

(mf Sptio, hB th«u dark ago, baa bees peenUarir anAMlaDate. Tlie Pnakt htd a Gragoiy of 
Toarc; tbe Saxoot, or Aaglea, a Btrde; tfaa Lombanb, a PbdI Varaefridf lie. Bat lb« hinlory of 
die Tifigottks ircoaUioed io tbe alran asd iaiperfcet ClMOiudea of la i d e ra of SoiiHe, Mid Mm af 
Bidar. 

(I2S) Beeb are the eooiplaiBti of St. BoailMe, tbe apMlIe of dmaavr, aad tbe refomer of Garol 
(Sn ton. hr. p. 94.T. Tbe feoncore Jttrt, whteb be de p tom, of tie e a ee aad comiptioa, weald aeen 
M tadDaate, that tbe Berboriam were admitted taio tba ato gy aboot ^ yaw 64B. 

* This remarbable paaaage ww pab&dMd Io nVB.— B. 
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boly, or opulont, of the Spanish abbots. During Ihe first three 
days of the convocation, as long as they agitated the ecclesiastical 
questions of doctrine and discipline, the profane laity was excluded 
from their debates ; which were conducted, however, with decent 
solemnity. But, on the morning of the fourth day, the doors ^yere 
thrown open for the entrance of the great officers of the palace, ihe 
dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges of the cities, and the 
Gothic nobles ; and the decrees of Heaven were ratified by the con- 
senl of the people. The same rules were observed in the provin- 
cial assemblies, the annual synods, which were empowered to heaar 
complaints, and to redress grievances; and a legal gavernn^ut was 
Mgiported by the prevailing inOuence of the Spanish clergy. The ■ 
bishops^ who, in each revolution, were prepared to Qatter the vio* 
torious, and to insuU the prostrate, laboured, with diligence and 
saeeess, to kindle ttie Qames of persecutioo, and to exalt the mitre 
nhovc the crown. Yet the national eetincUs of Toledo, in which 
Ihe free apivit of tike Barbarians was tempered and guided by epis- 
copal policy, have established some prudent laws for the common 
b^iefit of the king and people. The vacancy of the throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops and palatines ; and, after Uu 
lailuroof the Hue of Alpric, the regal dignity was still limits to the 
pure and aoUe blood of the Goths, Tl|e clei^y, who anointed 
their lawful prince, always recomnkended, and sometimes practised, 
the duty of aflegianee : and the spiritual censures were draounced 
on the heads of the impiows subjects, who should resist his ao> 
tbority, conspire against his life, or vioiale, by an indecent uoion^ 
the chastity even of his widow. But the Baonareh hknself, when 
be ascended the throne, was bound by a mipceeal oath to God and 
his people, that he would faithfully execute bis important trust. 

The real or imaginary faults of his admioistration wwe subject to 
the eontrel of a powerful swistocracy ; and the bishops and palatines 
wore guarded by a fundamental privilege, that they shonld not be 
degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished w^ death, exile, 
nr eonfiscatien, unless by the free awl public judgment of their 
peers (12k). ^ 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo examined and ratified code 
the code of laws which had been compiled by a sucoesskm of GS|» ' 
thic kings, from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As long as 
the Visigoths themselves were satisfied with the rude customs of 
their ancestors, they indulged their sobjects of Aquitain and Spain 
in the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual improvement 
in arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encouraged them to 

(iM) Ike acts of tke cooncilo of ToMo aro atiU tkt moeb autkeotie recoeda of ike chorck and 
•iiMUioUon of Spain. Tk« foUowiog paan^ are paaiicnlaHy imporuoi (iti. IT, 18 . iv. 75 . ▼. % 

4p S'. vk 1 1, 13, IS, 14. IT, 18. vik 1. xlii. 2, 3. 8.)» 1 bovo (bund Maacon (Uiat. of UioaocHuat 
Germana, xv. 39. and Aonotationa, xxvi. and xxxiii.} and Ferrerat (BiaL G 4 ne a o| o de i'HapogBej 
tnav iik)i and aaoHate pudaa. 
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. imitate, and to Supersede, these foreign institutions; and to com- 
pose a code of civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the use of a great 
and united people. The same obligations, and the same privileges, 
were communicated to the nations of the Spanish monarchy : and 
the. conquerors, insensibly renouneing the Teutonic idiom, sub- 
mitted to the restraints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the 
participation of freedom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enhanced by the situation of Spain under the reign of the Visigoths. 
The Provincials were long separated from their Arian masters by 
the irreconcilable dilTbrence of religion. After the conversion of 
Recare3 had removed the prejudices of the Catholics, the coasts, 
'both of the Ocean and the Mediterranean, were still possessed by 
the Eastern emperors; who sexjretly excited a discontented people 
to reject the yoke of the Barbarians, and to assert the name and 
dignity of Roman citizens. The allegiance of doubtful subjects is 
indeed most effectually secured by their own persuasion, that they 
hazard more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtain by a revolution ; 
but it has appeared so natural to oppress those whom we hate and 
fear, that the contrary system well deserves the praise of wisdom 
and moderation (125}. 

Beroiottenor While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were esta- 
*'***“• blished in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of 
Britain, the third great diocese of the Prefecture of the West. 
Since Britain was already separated from the Roman empire, I 
might, without reproach, decline a story familiar to the most illite- 
rate, and obscure to the most learned, of my readers. The Saxons, 
who excelled in the use of the oar, or the battle-axe, were ignorant 
of the art which could alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits; 
the Provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected to describe the 
ruin of their country ; and the doubtful ' tradition was almost ex- 

' tinguishod, before the mi^ionaries of Rome restored the light' of 

science and Christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the frag- 
ments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of the Saxon 
laws and chronicles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede (126), have been "illustrated by the diligence, and sometimes 
embellished by the fancy, of succeeding writers, whose, works I am 
not ambitious cither to censure or to transcribe (127) . Yet the 


{12&] Tbe Code of the Tiiigothi, regularly divided into twelve books, has been correctly poUisked 
by Dom Bouquet (io tom. iv. p. 27S — 46U.). It has beeo treated by tbe president Dc llootesi{uiea 
(Esprit dcs Loix, I. iiviii.x. l.] with excessive severity. I dislike tbe style; 1 di*tcst the sapersti* 
UoQ ; but I shall presume to tbioL, that tbe civil jurisprudence displays a more civilised and enlight- 
ened Slate of society, than that of the Burguudiaus, or even of the Lombards. 

(126] See Gildas do Excidio Britaonim, c. 11 — ^25. p. 4-^. edit. Gale. Noonius Blst. Brilonnin, 
c. 26. 8S— 6S. p. 103—115. edit. Gale. Bede Hist. Ecclesiast. Genlis Aoglorum, I. i. e. 12—16. 
p. 49— S3, c. 22. p. 58. edit. Smith. Cbron. Saxonicum, p. It— 23, 6tc. cdU. Gibson. Tbe Anglo. 
Saxon lan-s were published by Wilkins, London, 1731, io folio; and the Leges W'allicm, by Wotton 
and Clarke, London, 1730, in folio. 

(127) The laborious Mr. Carte, and the ingenious Mr, Whitaker, are the two modem writen to 
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historian of the empire may be tempted to pursue the revolutions 
of a Roman province, till it vanishes from his sight; and an Eng- 
lishman may curiously trace the establishment of the Barba- 
rians, from whom he derives his name, his laws, and perhaps his ' 
origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of tha Roman government, 
Vortigern appears to have obtained the supreme, though precarious, a. d. 44».’ 
command of the princes and cities of Britain. That unfortunate 
monarch has been almost unanimously condemned for the weak 
and mischievous policy of inviting ( 128 ) a formidable stranger, to 
repel the vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. Uis ambassadors are 
despatched, by the gravest historians, to the coast of Germany : they 
address a patoetic oration to the general assetnbly of the Saxons, 
and those warlike Barbarians resolve to assist witli a fleet and army 
the suppliants of a distant and unknown island. If Britain had 
indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure of its calamities 
would have been less complete. But the strength of the Roman 
government could not always guard the maritime province against tiie 
pirates of Germany: the independent and divided states were ex- 
posed to their attacks;. and the Saxons mi^t sometimes join the 
Scots and the Piets, in a tacit, or express, confederacy of rapine and 
destruction. Vortigern could only balance the various perils, 
which assaulted on every side his throne and his people; and his 
policy may deswve either praise or excuse, if he preferred the al- 
liance of thott Barbarians, whose naval power rendered them the 
most dangerous enemies, and the most serviceable allies. Hengist 
and Horsa, as they ranged along the Eastern coast with three ships, 
were engaged, by the promise of an ample stipend, to embrace the 
defence of Britain ; and their intrepid valour soon delivered the 
country from the Caledonian invaders. The Isle of thanet, a se- 
cure and fertile district, was allotted for tite residence of these 
German auxiliaries, and they were supplied, according to the treaty, 
with a plentiful allowance of clothing and provisions. This fa- 
vourable reception encouraged five thousand warriors to embark 
with their families in seventeen vessels, and the infant power of 
Hengist was fortified by this strong and seasonable reinforcement. 

The crafty Barbarian suggested to Vortigern the obvious advantage 
of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the Piets, a colony of faithful al- 

whom I am priocipBllj indebted. The particular historian of Hanebester embraces, under that 
obscure title, a subject almost as exteosive as the general history of Englsad.* 

(128) This sRpifa/iOfi, which may derirc some countenance from the loose expressions of Gildas 
and B^e, is framed into a regular story by 'Witikiud, a Saxon monk of the tenth century (See Cou- 
sin, Hist. dc TBrnpired'Occidcnt, tom. ii.p. 35S.). Rapio, and creo Home, have too freely used 
this inspicious evidence, without regarding the precise aud probable testimony of Neuiius : Interea 
veneruot ires Cbiulse a Germania tn txilio puls«, in quibos eranl Hors et Hengist. 


* Add the Aogio^xon Histdry of Hr. S. Turner; and Sir F. Palgrare’s l^etcb of tbe Early 
History of Bog^aod."---!!. 
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be8 : a tliird fleet of forty ships, under the conunaod of his son and 
nephew, sailed frcrni Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disaan- 
barked a new army on the coast of Northumberland, or Lothkm, at 
’ the opposite extremity of the devoted land. It was easy to foresee^ 
but it was impossible to prevent, the impending evils. The twoi 
nations were soon darided and exasperated by mutual jealousies. 
The Saxons nsagnified all that they had done and sufies-ed in the 
cause of an ungrateful people ; while the Britons regretted the iiberat 
rewards which could not satisfy the avarice of those haughty roet>^ 
cenaries. The causes of fear and haired wwe inflamed into an if 
reconcilable quarrel. The Saxona flew to arms i and, if they pof> 
pelrated a treacherous massacre during the sceurity ot a feast, thef 
destroyed the tedproeal confidence which snetaine the intesoonaw 
of peace and war (129). 

^o(*ue Hengist, Who boldly aspired to tlw conquest of Britain, exhorted 
8>ioii his countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity r he painted in 
coknira the futility of the sod, the wealth of the edies, dw 
4SS-S82. temper of the natives, and the eonvenieat lituatioa 

of a spacious solitary island, accessible on all sides to toe Saxem 
fleets. The suceetsire colonies which issned, in the period of « 
century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhinev 
were priaeipnlly eenposed of three valiant trtoes or nations of Gee~ 
mtm/f, the Jwtos, the oid Saxoiu, and the Anfltt. The ttdet, 
who fought nnder the peealtar banner of HengisI, asssmed the n»~ 
litof leading their conatrymen in the paths of glory, and of ereet- 
ing, in Keid, toe first independent kin^m. The fame of toe m- 
teepriso was aitributed to the primkive Saxons; and toe coimmi 
lams and languaj^ of the conquerors are described by the natieaaf 
appehatioa of a people, whic^ at the «d of four bnndred yeanb 
placed the fust naonarchs of South Bcitain. The Angles weM 
distiagaished by their wuiBbers and their suctnss; aad tor j rtaiaieJ 
toe bonoar of fixing a perpetual name en the conafry, of whidi 
they oecnpied the most ample portion. The Barbseufae, whufol* 
lowed the Iwpes of rapine either on toe land oe seav were aae»« 
aihly blended with this triple confederacy; the Friticma, who had 
bean tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, nught balance:, 
diuring a toort space, the strength and reputation of the native Sax- 
ons ; toe Hones, the Prumiata, the Rugians, are faintly described; 

(fSd|i Nnaiv ioipMet tei Ui« Saxow die Border ef Ifarea ImodlNil: Bridib » «rkM-MC 

uosoiuble lo their sAVBgi} Boiuere. But we ace ool obliged to believe {aoe Jeiiref ef ■ooBeed^ 
b.eiiw c, 9— It).), tbot SieoeheDge it Ibeir iBoenoieat, whi^ tbegiaoU kaid fermerN iraotporleA 
fewtoitAneih to) bekoAr Bbidt vae rBBSvvd to Brftoia hj tbe oedst of iAtbroani*, aod tbc ark 
«r>lberlhto« 


* Sir F. Palgrave (flttr. of Soglaod, p. 96.) it MMntialtj poetic, at (o juitiff the ratb atfanpC 
iocliocd 10 resolve tbe whole of ibefeo atariet, oo toet^otiy ibeoi in an Bpic Poem, called Samor, 
tiiababa tbe oUar Boaun hiaior)t, iaiO'poetrju eommeaceti al Itoo, aaab Sasdbeti belire' bo had 
To tbe editor they appeared, in early youib, to arrived at the maturcr tamo of Btobaodt ' B, 
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and ^KMne adventaroiis Hum, who had wan^red as (ar as thi Bal- 
tic, might embark on board the German vessels, fer the conquest • 
o( a new world (130). But Ibis acdnous achievement was not pte^ 
pared or execnted by the union of national powers. £%ch intrepid 
chieftain, according to the nteasure of his fame and fortunes, as- 
sembled his followers ; equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, 
vesstds; chose the place of the attack; and conducted his snbso- 
quest operations according to the evenht. <4, the war, and the dic- 
tates of his private interest. In the in«iA>ri of Britain many heroes 
vanquished and f^l ; but only seven victorious leaders assumed, or 
at least maintained, the title of kiugs. Sefen independent thrones, 

Qio Saxon Itoptarchy,* were founded hy die conquerors, and sevm 
families, one of which has been eontinaed, by female succession, 
to our present sovereign, derived theif equal and sacred lineage 
from Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended, that this re- 
public of kings was moderated by a general countil and a supreme 
magistrate. But such an artificial sebane of policy is repugnant to ^ 
the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws are silent; 
and their imperfect annala afliard only a dark and bloody prospect 
of ipicstine discord (131). * V 

^ monk, who, in the profound ignorance of human life, baspre- sui« oruu 
■omed to exercise the office of historian, strangely disfigures the Bnuus.^ 
state ef Britain at the time of its separation from the West«n mn- 
pbe. Cildas (1^) describes in florid language the improvementool 
agriculture, the foreign trade which flowed with every tide into the 
Thames and the Severn, the solid and lofty donstructimi of puUio 
and private edifices ; he accuses the sinful luxury of the British 
people ; of a people, according to the same writer, ignorant of the 
most simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of the Komaas, of 
. providing walls of atone, or weapons el ir<Hi, for the defence of 
their native land (133). Under the long dominioa of the emperors, 

Britain had beei^ insensibly moulded into toe elegant and servile 
loam of a Roman province, who^ safety was entrusted to a foreign 

(rtO) All ik«M ne ef fly emrnentxd bf Bode (I- •• e. S2. 1. 9. aod 

Uioogh I hare coiuiderod Hr. Wbitaber’s rcinarks (Uist. of Maocbaalcr, vol. ii. p. 539^543.), 1 da 
flDtperceirr the abnirdi'CT ofsoppofling that the Frisians, die. wnrft mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. 

(IM) B»de bat ODBatofatad aereo kiagt, two Saxoat, a aiid four Anglet, who taeccuita^ 
aeqaired io lh« bepUrchy aa inde&oitc sapreiaacy of power and reiiowa. But iboir reign wat tba 
effect, not of law, hot ofcoiiqaest ; ami he obsenes, io similar terms, that one at them snbdned iBa 
lalaa of Hn and AD|dc>07 i aad that aaathar iasposed a tribute on the Scots and Piets (Htat. Bod^ 

I. il. c. 5. p. 83.). 

(18?) Sec Gildaa <fe ETCtdto Britannia?, c, I. p. t. edit. Gale. 

(I38| Hr. Wbitaber [History ofHenefaefter, it. p. h03. S18.} has saardy espiaad this giariag 

absnrdity, which bad passed Qonoliced by the general historians, as they were kuteo'tog to atota 
intereitlog aad inpoftant erents. « 


* Ata lam (the gqft li y ) asnst be rqected, otiier. Palgrare, ral. i. p. 4A. Hr. Shares ‘Tar* 
baeause aa idor is eaaveyed thereby wbiek is aiv bas tba merit of haring Htst coafutod ^ pat> 
sabstaMiatty wreag. At am ana p^od wvre palar nolioa aa Ihia sidijecl. Aa^mSaMa 
there ever srom kingdoms independent of each lory, toI. i. p. 303.^ M. 
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powCT. The subjects of Honorius contemplated their new freedom 
with surprise tqpd terror ; they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution; and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, 
or courage,, or authority, to direct the public force against the com- 
mon enemy. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed their inter- 
nal weakness, and degraded the character both of the prince and 
people. - Their consternation magnified the danger ; the want of 
union diminished their resources; and the madness of civil factions 
was more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the evils, which 
they itfiputed to the misconduct of their adversaries. Yet the Bri- 
tons were not ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the manufac- 
ture or the use of arms : the successive and disorderly attacks of 
the Saxons allowed them to recover from their amazement, and the 
prosperous or adverse events of the war added discipline and expe- 
rience to their native valour. 

While the eontinent of Europe and Africa yielded, without resist- 
thce, to the Barbarians, the British island, alon& and unaided, 
maintained a long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful, struggle, 
against the formidable pirates, who, almost at the same instant, 
Iksaulted theTforthern, the Eastern, and the Southern coasts. Jhe 
cities which had been fortifcd with skill, were defended with rep- 
letion ; the advantages of ground, hills, forests, and morasses, were, 
dil^ntly improved by the inhabitants ; the conquest of each dis- 
trict was purchased with blood ; and the defeats of the Saxons are 
strongly attested by the discreet silence of their annalist. Hengist 
might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain; but his ambition, 
in an active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the posses- 
sion of Kent; and the numerous colony which he had planted in 
the North, was extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The mo- 
narchy of the West-^xons was laboriously founded by the perse- 
vering eflbrls of three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, one 
of the bravest of the children of Woden, was con^med in the con- 
qjpest of Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight ; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced him to a state of 
inglorious repose. Kenric, his valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire; 
besieged Salisbury, at that time seated on a commanding eminence; 
and vanquished an artpy which advanced to the relief of the city. 
In the subsequent battle of Marlborough (134), his British enemies 
displayed their military science. Their troops were formed in three 
lines; each line consisted of three distinct bodies, and the cavalry, 
the archer#, and the pikemen were distributed according to the prin- 
ciples of Roman tactics. ^ The Saxons charged in one weighty co- 

(l$4) At Beran-birig, or Barbury-casile, near Marlborough. The Saioa chronicle nsaigos the name 
and dale. Camden (DriUtdiia, vol. i. p. 1(28.) aaceriaius the place; and Henry of Uunlingdoo 
(Mcriptorea post Bedam, p. 3l4.) relates the circomsiancea of tbla bailie. They are probable and 
dKaracleritUc; and the hitlorians of the twelfth century might cooanlC aome aaateriab that no 
longer exist. 
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himn, boldly encountered with their short swords the long lances of 
the Britons, and maintained an equal conflict till the approach of 
night. Two decisive victories, the death of three British king*, and 
the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, established the 
' fame and power of Ceaulin, the grandson of Ccrdic, who carried his 
victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years, the independent Britons still and «>ghi. 
occupied the whole extent of the Western coast, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall ; and tlie princi- •. 
pal cities of the inland country still opposed the arms of tlie Barba- 
rians. Resistance became more languid, as the number and bold- 
ness of the assailants continually increased.. Winning their way by 
slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, and their various 
confederates, advanced from the North, from the East, and from the 
South, till their victorious banners were unitedin the centre of the 
island. Beyond the Severn the Britons still asserted their national 
^ freedom, which survived tj»e heptarchy, and even the monarchy, of 
the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who preferred exile to slavery, 
found a secure refuge in tlie mountains of Wales : the reluctant 
submission of Cornwall was delayed for some ages (135) ; and a 
band of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own valour, - ‘ 
or the liberality of the Merovingian kings (136). The Western angle 
of Armorica acquired the new appellations of Cornwall, and the 
Laser Britain; and the vacant lands of the Osismii were fdled by 
a strange people, who, under the authority of their counts and bi- 
' shops, preserved the laws and language of their ancestors. To the 
feeble descendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armo- 
rica refused tlie customary tribute, subdued .tlie neighbouring dio- 
ces of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful, though 
vassal, slate, which has been 'united to the crown of Franco (137). 

(135) Cornwall was finally snbdood by Alh«U(an (A. D. 927— 941. ], who plantt^tUn English colony 
atExcl^r, and coDlined the Britou beyond the riTer Tamar. Sec William ofMalmsbiiry, I. ii. in 
the Scriptores post Bcdam, p. SO. The spirit of the Comisb knights was degniJcil liy sorvitodc : 
and it sbonld seem, from the Romance of Sir Tristram, that their cowardice was almosl provrritial. 

(136) The cslablishmcot of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth century, by Procopius, 

Gregory of Tours, the second conncil of Tours (A. D. 567), and the least suspicious of ihetr chroni* 
cles ami lives of taints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the first council of Tours 
(A. D. 461 or rather 431], the army of Rlothamos, and tly loose declamation of Gitdas (alii trans* 
marinas petebant regiones, e. 25. p. $.}, may countenaucc an emigration as early as the middle of 
the fifth century. Boyonid that era, the Britom'bf Armorica can be found only in romamce ; and 
I an ti^riaed that Hr. Whitaker (Genuine History of the Britons, p. 214—221.] should so faithfully 
transcribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial errors he has so rigorously chastised. 

(137) The antiquities of which have been the sotijecl even of political controversy, are 

illuslratcil by Hadrian Valcsius (Notitia Galiiarum, sub voce Brsionnia Citmariw^ p. 93-x400.). 

H. d'Anville (Notice do FAncienoe Gable, Cor»«op*fi, CursosofiMs, Voryanium, p. 248. 

253. 508. 720. iiod Elats de FEurope, p. 76 — 80.], Longuerue [Description dc la Prance, tom. I. p. 84 
^94.), and the Abbe de Vertot (Hist. Critique de F^ubliisement dee Bretons dans les Gaules, 2 vols. 
in 12mo. Paris, 172q0- • 1 may assume the merit of examining the ortgijMl evidence which they 
have produced.* ^ . 

* Compare Gallel, Memotres sur la Bretagne, pendeuee of Bretagne at the time that the insular 
and Dam, Histoire du Bretagne. These authors Britons took refuge in their country, and that the 
appear to me to establish the point of the iode- greater part landed as fogiUvea rather than as 
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In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much cou- 
rage, aud some skiH, must hare been exerted for the defence of 
Thefami^or Britain. Yet if the memory of its dtampious is almost buried in 
oblivion, we need not repine ; since every age, however destitute of 
sdenee or virtue, sufficiently abounds with acts of blood and miK- ‘ 
tary renown. The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigem, was 
erected <m the margin of tiie seo-^ore, as a land-mark formidable 
to the Saxons, wbom he had tbrioe vaD(iuished in the f^ds of Kent. 
Ambrosias Aurelian was descended from a noble family Ro- 
mans (138) ; his modesty was equal to his valour, and his valour, 
till the last fatal action (13fr), was crowned with splendid sucoeas. 
But every British name is eilaoed by the illustrious name of Aa- 
xncn (IM), the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation. According to the 
most rational account, he defeated, in twelve succcstive battles, the 
Am^cs of the North, and the Saxons of the West; but the dechning 
«ge of the hero was embittered by popular ingratitude and domes-* 
tie misfortunes. The events of his life are less interesting, than the 
aingubo- revolutions of his fame. During a period of five hundred 
years the tradition of his exploita was present, and rudely embel- 
lished, by tlie obscure bards of Wai^ and Armorica, who were ' 
odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. 'Fhe 
pride and curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted them to 
enquire into the ancient history of Britain : they listened with fond 
credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly ap]dauded Bk merit of 
a prince, who {lad triumphed over the Saxons, their common eno-~ 
mies. His romance, traascribo<l in the Latin of ieffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and adterwauds translated into the fashionable idiom of the 

Bede, whe ia hit clironfcle 'fp. 18.) ^acet Anhresrat voder the rf%nvfCevo D. 

474 — 491] oltsrrves, (hat his paretils had been *‘f*ur(vtini indacti;** which be expUios, in hit ec- 
clesiastical Idflnry, by regiitm nomcn et iusigou rcreoUbus" (1. i. c. 16. p. S3.]. The exprcatioik 
of .Nennius (c. 44. p. 110. edit. Gale] is still more singulai:, Uailt de connt/shud gtntis AMoaiiiGae 
** est paler mvus.” 

(139} By the unanimoui, though doubtful, conjcclnre of our aotiqtmrinns, Ambrosiuiis coafoanded 
with Natanieod, who (A. D. 508 ] lost his omi life, and Gve iliousiAd of hisMbiecU, in a battle 
against Cordk, the Al'esl Saxon (Cbron. Saxon, p. 17, 18.). 

(140) As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards H jrdhin, Llomarch,* and Talieuin, my faith in the 
cxistcaco and exploits of Arllmr {irincipall y rests on the simple and cirauMtantial tesUiMWT *f 
nius (Hist. Bril. c. 62,63. p. 114.). Mr. ^'lijlaker(Uisl. of Manchester, toL U. p.3l — 71.) has framed 
an inicrcsUog, and es-eo probable, oarrative of tbe wan of Arthur; thoiq^li it is impom^kr <• ailww 
the reality of the rotusd table.* 


oonq u ero n . I oheerve that V. Lappesbei^ (G«fe a»d bard hare ben peblitbed by Sr. Own ; in 
chielUevoa Englaad, vol. i. p. M.) mppotec the whose worhs aad m (he ■ 3 r^ 7 ria JU t bm^ogy, 
•eulemniofa mililify ordODj farmed of Britiab Minnben mocb nrious iofoneatsoo m (be mliject 
•oMiertfMilitet limitaooi, doriof the iimr> of Welsh traditloo ood poetry. Bet the Welsh 
pation of Maxhom, (3B1. 968.) who grre tbeir etrtiqoariaiM have oeter obuiaed a beorieg from 
Miao tad peoaliar dviliaatiM to lN«4agae. M. Ibe pvblie : they have bed ao Haepbeneo to 
Lappenberg expresaet his snrprise (hat Gibbon compcosale for his corrupl^n of tbeir poeti c 4c- 
horc rejects (be authority which be follows else- gen^, by forcing (farm into popularity. ~ Soe 
where.— M. alao Mr. Bhumen Tarner's teay <m ^ Welsh 

* I iweauDethatGibbon meaasXJywaTcbHen, Bards.— ■. 

•r (be Aged. —The Elegies of Ibis Welsh priwe 
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(imM, vas enriched wifli the various, tlMHgh incoherent, ornaiHento, 
which were familiar to the experience, the learning, or the fancy, of 
flic twelfth century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the 
Tiber to the Thames, was easily engrafted on the fable of the 
jCneid ; ami the royal ancestors of Arthur derived their origin from 
TVoy, and claimed their alliance with the Cssars. His trophies 
were decorated with captive provinoes, and Imperial titles ; and his 
Danish victories avenged the recent injuries his country. The 
^lantry and superstitioa of the British here, hislba^ and (ounm- 
Hsents, and the memorable institution of the Knights of the Round 
T«bk, were faithfully oopied from the reigning manners of dii- 
aalry ; and the fabuloos exploits of Utber’a son appear less incrc- 
dihie, than the adventores which were achieved by the enterprising 
valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specions miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies, ^ 
nod giants, flying dragons, and enchanted palaces, were Mended 
with the more simple fictions of the West^ and the fate of Britain 
depended on the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every nation 
emliraccd and adorned the popular romance of Arthnr, and the 
Bniglits of the Round Table: their names were celebrated in Oeeoe 
and Italy; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir 'Dis- 
trem were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, who disre- 
garded the geniune heroes and historians of antiquity. At lengfli 
the light of scienee and reason was rekindled ; the talisnian was 
broken ; the visionary fabric melted into air ; and by a natural, 
though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, tlie severity of the 
present age is mchnod to question the existence of Arthur (HI). 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, most increase tlie miseries of con- of 

sjuest ; and conquest has never appeared more dreadful and destruc- ***'°' 
hve than in the hands of the Saxons; who hated the valour of 
their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and violated, wWioot 
remorse, the most sacred objects of the Christian worship. The 
ReWs of battle might be traced, almost in every district, by monu- 
ments of bones; the fragments of falling towers were stained with 
Wood ; the last of the Britons, without distinction of age or sex, 
was massacred (1112], in Uie ruins of Andcrida (H3) ; and the repe- 


^f41) Hieprogre« ofronaBCPy ao^ the state learning, in the iDid^agrs, are ttlnitrated 1)^ 
Hr. Thooias Wartoo, Mitli tlie ta<te of a |>oet, anil tbe mioule diligence of an anlit|iiariao. 1 have 
derived much iostniction firom the two learned diaaertatioos prefixed to the first Tolume of bis Hit'' 
tory of F.nglisb Poetry.* * 

(I4'2] Hoc anno (4M) Alla et Cisai obacdernnl AndrcdeaKIeasler; et interfecpmnl oinnes f|Bi 4d 
iDCdloenint ; adeo at oe anus Brito ibi snperstes focrit ( Cliron. Saxon, p. 15. ) an expression more 
dreadful in iu simplicity, than all the vaguo and tedious lamentations of the British Jeremiah. 

(143] AndredeS'Ceatter, or Anderida, is placed i>y Camden ( Britannia, vol. i. p. at He- 


* Tbe«e Talnahle dfasertatlovs should not now taste and ftiloess of informhtion, arc worthy of 

be read without the notes and preliminary essay accompanying and ccmpIcUiig those of Wartoo. 

of the late editor, Mr. Price, which, in point of — M. 
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tition of such calamities was fre<]aenl and familiar under the Saxon 
heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws and language, which 
the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated by 
their barbarous successors. After the destruction of the principal 
churches, the bishops, who had declined the crown of martyrdom, 
retired with the holy relics into Wales and Armorica; the remains 
of their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual food; the practice, 
and even the remembrance, of Christianity were abolished; and 
the British clergy might obtain some comfort from the damnation 
of the idolatrous strangers. The kings of France maintained the 
privileges of their Roman subjects; but the ferocious Saxons tram- 
pled on the laws of Rome, and of the emperors. The proceedings 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, the forms of 
office, the ranks of society, and even the domestic rights of mar- 
riage, testament, and inheritance, were finally suppressed ; and the 
indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian slaves was governed by 
the traditionary customs, which had been coarsely framed for the 
shepherds and pirates of Germany. The language of science, of busi- 
ness, and of conversation, which had been introduced by the Ro- 
mans, was lost in the general desolation. A sufficient number of 
Latin or Celtic words miglit be assumed by the Germans, to express 
their new wants and ideas (Ikk] ; but those illiterate Pagans pre- 
served and established the use of their national dialect (lk5). Al- 
most every name, conspicuous either in the church or state, 
reveals its Teutonic origin (lk6) ; and the geography of England was 
universally inscribed with foreign characters and appellations. 
The example of a revolution, so rapid and so complete, may not 
easily be found; but it will excite a probable suspicion, that the 
arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in Britain than in Gaul or 
Spain ; and tliat the native rudeness of tlie country and its inhabi- 
tants was covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded historians, and even phi- 
losophers, tiiat the provincials of Britain were totally exterminated ; 

veD<)«iii in the marthT gronndi of Kenty which might be formerij oercred by the tee, aiMi on 
the. edge of the great ibrc»t { Andcrida]) which orerspreed to laige a portion of Hampehire and 
Sonex. ^ 

(144) Br. johnton affirm*, that fetr English words are of British extraction. Vr. 'W'hitaher, who 
nnderstands the BriUdi language, baa discovered more than thrm thouuu*d, and actoally produce* a 
long and variou* citalogno ( vol. ii. p. 329.]. It is possible, indeed, that many of these words 
may have been iuport«^ from the Latin or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain.* 

(145) In the bt^gioniog of the seventh cootary the Franks and Ibc Anglo-Saxoni mntoaUy nn* 
dersto^ each other’s language, which was derived from the same Teutonic root ( Bede, 1. i. c. 23. 
p. fiO.). 

(I4d) After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, misaionaries, the dignities of the church 
were filled with Saxon proselytes. 


* Pr. Prichard’s very enrioosresesrebes, which or Tenlonic origin of English words. —See Pri- 
connecl the Celtic as well as the Teutonic Isn- chard on the EaMera Origin of the Celtic Nations, 
guages, with the Indo-European class, make it Oxford, 1891. — H* 
still more difficult to decide between ibe Celtic 
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and that the vacant land was again peopled by the perpetual iiiQux, 
and rapid increase, of the German colonies. Three hundred thou- 
sand Saxons are said to have obeyed the summons of Itengist (i W) ; 
the entire emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age of Bede, 
by tlie solitude of tlieir native country (1A8) ; and our ex[>crience 
has shown the free propagation of the liuman race, if they arc cast 
on a fruitful wilderness, where their steps are unconfined, and their 
subsistence is plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms displayed the face 
of recent discovery and cultivation : the towns were small, the vil- 
lages were distant; the husbandry was languid and unskilful; four 
sheep were ecjuivalent to an acre of the best land (149) ; an ample 
space of wood and morass was resigned to the vague dominion of 
nature ; and the modern bishopric of Durham, the whole territory 
from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned to its primitive state of a 
savage and solitary forest (150). Such imperfect population might 
have been supplied, in some generations, by the English colonies; 
but neither reason nor facts can justify the unnatural supposition, 
that the Saxons of Britain remained alone in the desert which they 
had subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians had secured their 
dominion, and gratiPied their revenge, it was their interest to pre- 
serve the peasants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. 
In each successive revolution, the patient herd becomes the pro- 
perty of its new masters; and the salutary compact of food and 
labour is silently ratified by their mutual necessities. 'Wilfrid, the 
apostle of Sussex (151), accepted from his royal convert the gift of 
tlie peninsula of Selsey, near Chichester, with the persons and pro- 
perty of its inhabitants, who thcji amounted to eighty-seven families. 
Ho released them at once from spiritual and temporal liondage; and 
two hundred and fifty slaves of both sexes were baptized by their 
indulgent master. The kingdom of Sussex, wBich spread from the 
sea to the Thames, contained seven thousamUamilies : twelve hun- 
dred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight; and, if we multiply this 
vague computation, it may seem probable, tliat England was culti- 
vated by a million of servants, or villains, who were attached to the 
estates of Uicir arbitrary landlords. The indigent Barbarians were 
often tempted to sell their children or themselves into perpetual, 

(147) Carte'i Hiilory of Eogland, toI. i. p. IK. Ho quoiot the British historiaDt ; but 1 much fear, 
that Jeffrey of HoomoaUi (1. vi. c. 1 &.) it hit ooly w itoest. 

(148) Hitt. Eccictiatl. I. ii. c. IS. p. 2H. The fact it probable, and well altetted : yet su^b 
was the k>ote intermixture of the German tribes, that we find, in a tubtequcnl period, the law of 
the Angli and Warini of Germany (Liodcn(»og. C<dhx, p. 4TSt~486.) 

(149) See Dr. Henry’s nteful and laborious History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. 

(150) Qnloqaid (says John ofTinemoutb) inter Tynam etTcsam Ruviot extitit, tola eremi vastitodo 
tunc temporis fuil, et idcireo nnllint dilionl servivit, eo qnod tola indoroitorum et tylvettrium ani- 
maliom tpelnnca ct habitatio fuit (apod Carte, vol. i. p. 195.]. From bishop Nicholson ( English 
Historical Library, p. 65. 98.) I understand that fair copies of John of Tioemouth's ample coUeclioM 
are preserred in the libraries of Oxford, Lambctb, &c. 

(151) See tbe mission of Wilfrid, &c. in Bede, Hist. Bcdci. 1. it. c. IS. 16. p. 155, 1S6. 159. 
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«nd etea fot^giu, bortdage (198) ; Ole sptittal wWtti 

wwe to natfonoJ ^ties (153), gofflderttly dediftrlftsf they 

were moch less mitwelotlS Cham the atrahgert and captiTCa, who had 
loW ttwir hbet'Py’, or ehadged (heir by-the acoidents of waf. 

When Hitte add religioh had rifitlgttoii die fltwe ap/iiK of the Atiglm- 
Saiona, the laws eneoat'aged ^ freqneftt pritctloe of ‘CtianrnmisBioh-; 
Md their aflbjects, of WeiMh or 'Caffibritth extihcdon, assume the 
iMt>eeuble station of infbHOr freemetty )>09sMB«d of Ihnd^ and m- 
tftled to the rif(hts of Civil society (*54). »Och g^«e twaWWlrt 
might secure (he ahegiance of a fieroe pe«^, dho had betm recently 
eubdned on the confines of Wal^ and €ornvsdn. The sage im, 
the legislator of w«^v, nnited the two nahons ilf die baitdt of 
domestic alliance; aiftd fonr Briti^ Kndt of SomersOlshil^ may Be 
hoAonrably distinguished in the oonrt of a Sa!Sonm<march (155): 

The independent Britons appearto have relapsed into the state of 
Original barbarismy frotn whettco dujy had been imperfectly Ws- 
elaimed . ( Separated by thChr efleffiies feoeft diO rest Of 'mankind, 
they soon became ad objcet Of scandal and abhotfwce to the ch- 
(hdic world (156) . GhristittiSty was still professed in the mountahis 
Of wales I but the rode sebtsmatfes, hi die form of the cfeTiCal 
(ottanre, and in the day of (he Cel^ira^Oti of obstihaddy 

lasted the imperions mandates of die Boman pOnOffS. The use 
of the Latin language was InSeAstbly abolished, and dio Brlfotts 
were depHved of the arts and learning which ItaSy cOmmuflicad^ib 
her Salon proselytes. I(i Wales and Armorica, the ‘Celtic tongue, 
the native idiom of the West, was preserved and propagated ; and 
the Barit, who had been the contpaniona Of the Druids, were still 
protected, in the sixteenth century, by the lawspf Elixabeth. Their 
chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Pengw^, on Aberfraw, 

; or Caermathaen, aftompanied the king’s servants to war : the miv- 
oarchy of the BritorUy which he sung in flie frotit of Battie, eXcKCd 
iheir courage, and justiried their depredStiofts; and the songster 
claimed for his legitimate prize.the fairest heifeT of (he spoil, flis 
subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal and instru- 
mental music, visited, in their respective circuits, tiie royal, the 

(152) From ibo concurrent testimony of Bede (1. ii. C. 1. p. 78.), andWilliam of Mahnslniry (I. iii. 
p. 102.1, appear.*^, llial the AngloFnxons, from tbo first, to the iasl, ago, porsisletl in this unna- 
lural practice. Their youths were putiUdy sold in the market of Rome. 

(153} According to iho laws of Ina. flier oodld not be lawfoUy sold beyond the seas. 

(154) The life of a R'a((us, or Cam’iricus^ home, Mho possessed a hyde of laud, is fixed at 120 

shiUingi, by the samti laws (of Ina, tit. Xxxii. to Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20,), which allowed 200 shil- 
lings for a free Saxon, 1200 for a Thane (see likewise Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 71.). Ve niiy oliScrre, 
that these kgislators, the West-Saxous and Mercians, conUnued thdr British mmpfests alter they 
bccQiDC ChriitiaDs. The Uw4 of the four krugs of Kent do not condescend to notice the existence ol 
any subjoel Britons. - . 

(155) See Carte's Hist. ofEngl.tnd, rol. 1. p. 278. 

(150) At ibc.cooclu9ion of bis history (A. H. 781 Bede describesthe ecdcsiasUcal state of the is- 
land, and censures the implacable, though impotent, hatred of theBrlions against (be Engltsh nation, 
and the Catholic church (I. v. c, 23. p. 219-). 
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noble, and Uie plebeian houses; and tlie public poverty, almost 
exhausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the importunate demands 
of the bards. Thotr rank and merit were ascertained by solemn 
trials, and the strong belief of supernatural inspiration exalted the 
fancy of the poet, and of his audience (157). The last retreats of 
Celtic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were 
less adapted to agriculture tlian to pasturage : the wealth of the Bri- 
tons consisted in their flocks and herds; milk and flesh were their 
ordinary food; and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a 
foreign luxury. Liberty had peopled the mountains of Wales and 
the morasses of Armorica : put their populousness has been mali- 
ciously ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; and tiu; houses 
of these licentious barbarians have been suppos^ to contain ten 
wives, and perhaps fifty children (158). Their disposition was rash 
’ and choleric : tliey were bold in action and in speech (159); and as 
they were ignorant of the arts of peace, they alternately indulged 
their passions.in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry of Armo- 
rica, the s|>earmen of Gwent, and the archers of Merioneth, were 
equally formidable; but their poverty could seldom procure eitlicr 
shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight woyld have re- 
tarded tlie speed and agility of their desultory operations. One of 
the greatest of the English monarchs was ret|uosted to satisfy the 
curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning tlie state of Britain; and 
Hdnry 11. could assert, from his |>ersonai experience, that ^V'ales 
was inhabited by a race' of naked warriors, who encountered, 
without fear, the defensive armour of their enemies (IflO). 

By the revolution of Britaiu, the limits of science, as well as of ^oi^re 
empire, were contracted. The dark cloud, which liad been cleared oranoin. 
hy the Phoenician discoveries, and linally dispelled by Uie arms of 
Caesar, again settled on the sliores of the Atlantic, and a Koman 
province was again lost among the fabulous islands of the Ocean. 

One luuidredand fifty years after tlie reign of Nonorius, tlie gravest 
historian of tlie times (161) describes tlie w onders of a remote isle, 

(157) Hr. I*eDn3nl’ji Tnar in TTalM ( p. 426—449.} has faralslicd me willi a curious and tDieri'si- 
{og account of the Webb hards. In Utc year a semlMi was beU at Caerwyi by ibe special 
coraroand of qut-en Elixabetb, and regular <lt>grces in vocal anti iastrumeotal music were cpnlefTotl on 
finy-fivc minslreU. Tbc price (a siUor liaqi) was adjudged'by the Vostya famtly. 

(158) Begio louge lalequc dilTusa, mditCt magU i|uam credibilo ail, referta. Parfibus (vpiidcm in 
illis miles nous quinquaginla gooerat, sorlitus more barbaro dooas aul ampliiw uxores. Tins reproach 
of William of Poitiers (ia the Uistorians of Fxaoce, lotm. xi. p. 88.) is disclaimed by Uic.Beoodicline 
editors. 

(159) GiraUlasCambrcDsU confines tbiigiBof bold and ready eloquence U> ibcBomaas, the French, 
aad tbc Britons. The malicious WoULmau iniiauatiis, that iheEn^sli lacilurnily might possibly i>u 
the effect of their servitude uodcr thi* Normans. 

(160) The picture of Welsh and Armorican maooers is drawn from Giraldus (Descript. Carobria% 
e. 8 — 15. inter Script. Camden, p. 88G— 89U)t and the authors quoted by the Abbe de Vertot (Hist. 

Critique, tom. ii. p. 259 — 266.]. 

(161) See Procopius dc BcU. Gothic. 1. ir. c. 20. p. 620--625. Tiic Greek historian is himself so 
confounded by the wonders which he relates, that he wcaUy attempts to distinguish the islands of 
Brim'a and Bnlatn, which be bos identified hy so many ios4>parablc circuinstances. 
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whose eastern and western parts are divided by an antique wall, 
the boundary of life and death, or, more properly, of truth and fic- 
tion. The east is a fair country, inhabited by a civilised people: 
the air is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, and the earth 
yields her regular and fruitful increase. In the west, beyond the 
wall, the air is infections and mortal; the ground is covered with 
serpents; and this dreary solitude is the region of departed spirits, 
who are transported from the opposite shores in substantial boats, 
and by living rowers. Some families of fishermen, the subjects of 
the Franks, are excused from tribute, in consideration of the mys- 
terious office which is performed by these Charons of the ocean. 
Each in his turn is summoned,' at the hour of midnight, to hear the 
voices, and even the names, of the ghosts : he is sensible of their 
weight, and he feels himself impelled by an unknown, but irre- 
sistible, power. After this dream of fancy, we read with astonish- 
ment, that the name of this island is Brittia; that it lies in the 
ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and less than thirty miles 
from the Continent; that it is possessed by three nations, Oie Fri- 
sians, the Angles, and the Britons; and that some Angles had ap- 
peared at Constantinople, in the train of the French ambassadors. 
From these ambassadors Procopius might be informed of a sin- 
gular, though not improbable, adventure, which announces the 
spirit, rather than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She had 
been betrothed to Radiger king of the Vami, a tribe of Qermans 
who touched the ocean and the Rhine; but the perfidious lover was 
tempted, by motives of policy, to prefer his father’s widow, the 
sister of Theodebert king of the F^ranks (162). The forsaken prin- 
cess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, revenged her dii^raCe. 
Her warlike subjects are said to have been ignorant of the use, and 
even of the form, of an horse; but she boldly Sailed from Britain 
to the mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred ships, and 
an army of one hundred thousand men. After the loss of a battle, 
the captive Radiger implored the mercy of his victorious bride, who 
generously pardoned his offence, dismissed her rival, and compellOd 
the king of the Varni to discharge with honour and fidelity the 
duties of an husband (163). This gallant exploit appears to be the 
last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons< 'The arts of navigation, 

Theodeberl, grandson of CktTts, and king of Aistresitf i*as ihe most powerful and warlike 
' prince of the age and tbit remarkable adventure may lie placed between tbc years SS4 and HT, tke 
extreme terms of liitroiga. His sitter Tbetidechildis retir^ (oSenB^ Ivhcresbe foundeil monasteries, 
aufi ditlribnled alms { see the notes of tbe Benedictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 2i6.]. If wa nay 
cresM tbc praises of Fortuoatns ( I. vi. carm. $. in tom. H. p. 507.)t Radiger was deprived of a moat 
valuable wife. 

(103) Perhaps sbe was tbe aister of one of the princes or ebiefit of the Angles, who landed in S37, 
and tbe following years, between the Hamb^ and the Thames, and gradnally founded tbe kingdoma 
of Hast Anglia and Hcrciat The Engliib writers are ignorant of her name and cxiitcnce : but Pro- 
copiut may have suggested to.Mr. Rowe the character and sitoalion of Rodogunc io the tragedy of 
the Royal Convert. 
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by which they had acquired the empiro of Britain and of the sea, 
were soon neglected by the indolent Barbarians, who supinely re- 
nounced all the commercial advantages of their insular situation. 

Seven independent kingdoms were agitated by perpetual discord ; 
and the British world was seldom connected, either in peace or 
war, with the nations of the Continent (16k). 

^ -1 have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the decline Fail <>r me 
and fall of the Roman empire, from the fortunate ago of Trajan and en^“the 
the Antonines, to its total extinction in the West, about five cen- 
turies after the Christian era. At that unhappy period, the Saxons 
fiercely struggled with the natives for the possession of Bri'tain : Gaul 
and Spain were divided between the powerful monarchies of the 
Franks and Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi 
and Burgundians : Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution of 
the Vandals, and the savage insults of the Moors : Rome and Italy, 
as far as the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an army of 
Barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by 
the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the em- 
pire, who, by th^use of the Latin language, more particularly de- 
served the name and privileges of Romans, were oppressed by the 
disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest; and the victorious na- 
tions of Germany established a «ew system of manneis and govern- 
ment in the western countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome 
was faintly represented by the larincra of Constantinople, the feeble 
and imaginary successors of Augustus. Yet they continued to 
reign over the East, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris; the 
Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were subverted by 
the arms of Justinian; and the history of, the Greek emperors may 
still afford a long series of instructive lessons, and interesting revo- 
lutions. 

(IM) la tbe eopi^as bUtory of Gregory of Tears, we cannot Gad any traces of hostile or friendly 
lateroonne between France and England, except in tbe marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king 
of Paris, quam regia et^oadom in Cantia fiUtw matrimooio copahrit (1. ix. c. 26. in tom. ii. 

Tbe bishop of Toorsepded bis history and his lifo alioost immediately before the conversion 

of Kent. 
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ItBUBRAL observations on TBB ball op TBE ROHAN KUPIRB 
IN TUB WEST. 

\ 

The Greeks, after their eountry had been reduced into a province, 
imputed thetriumphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to the foeTune, 
of the republic. The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes 
and resumes her favours, had note consented ( such was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to resign her wings, to descend from her 
globe, and to fix her firm and immutable throne on the lienks of 
the Tyber (1). A wiser Greek, who has composed, w'ilh a philoso- 
phic spirit, the ramnorabie history of his own times, deprived his 
eonntryroen of this vain and delusive comfort, by opening to their 
riew the deep foundations of tlie greatness of Rome (2). The fidelity 
of the citizens to each other, and to the state, was confirmed by the 
habits of education, and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 
as virtue, was the principle of the republic ; the ambitious citiz^ 
labonred to deserve Hie solemn glories of a triumph; and theardmir 
of the Roman youth was kindled into active emulation, as often as 
they beheld the dogmsfic images of their ancestors (3). The Umi- 
perate struggles of the patricians and plebeians had finally esta- 
blished the firm and equal balance of tlie constitution ; which united 
4he freedom of popular assemblies, with the authority and wisdom 
of a senate, and the exedotive powers of a regal magistrate. ' When 
the consul displayed the standard of the reputdic, each citizen 
bound hhnself, by the obligation of an oath, to draw his sword in 
the cause of his country, till he had disdiarged the sacred.duty by 
a military service of tea years. This wise institution coBiinually 
poured into the field the rising generations of freemen and soldiera; 
and their numbers were reinforced by the warlike and populous 
Ftates of Italy, who, after a brave resistance, had yielded to the 
valmir, and embraced (he alliaace, of the Romans. The sage his- 
torian, who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio, and beheld the 
ruin of Carthage (k), has accurately described their military system ; 

(I) Sodi are Oie figuratire eapreasioiu of Plnlarch (Opera, tom. 1i. p. 318. edit. Wedicl), to 
whom, on the faith of hii ran lampria, ( Fabricioj, Bibliol. Gimc. tom. iii. p. 3tt.|, 1 shall boldly 
impQte the milicioDS declamatiODp «?rcpt tvyv);. Tbc liaine opioions had prevailed 

among ihe Greek* tWo baodred and fifty yean before PluUrcli ; aod to coofole them, ii the profeiMd 
ioteoUon of Polybius (Hiat. I. i. p. 90. edit. Grooov. Aastel. 1670.}.- 

(5) See the iDestunable remaiB* of the sixth book of Polybius, aod onaDy other part* of hisgcoeral 
history, particularly a digressioo in -(he aerentcenlb book, in which he compares the phalanx aud 
the legion. 

(3) Sallust, dc Bell. Jngurthin. c. 4. Such were the generous professions of P. Scipio and 
Q. Maximus. The LaUn historian bad read, and most probably transcribes, Polybius, their content* 
porary and frieiid. 

(4) "While Carthage was in flames, Scipio repeated two lines of the Iliad, which express tho 
destrucliop of Troy, ackoowledgiug to Polybius, his friend aod preceptor | Polyb. in Excerpt, de 
Virtsu et Tit. tom. il. p. 14SS— 1466. ], that while he recollected the Ticusitudes of htunao aflairs, 
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their levies, arms, exercises, suhordioation, marches, encampments; 
and the invincible legion, superior in active strengtli to the Mace- 
donian plialanx of Philip and Alexander. From these institutions 
of peace and war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success of a 
people, incapable of fear, and impatient of repose. The ambitious 
design of conquest, w hich (night liave been defeated by the seasonable 
oonsi)iracy of mankind, was attempted and achieved; and the per- 
petual violation of justice was maintained by the political virtues 
of prudence and courage. The arms of t|ic republic, sometimes 
vanquished in battle, always victorious in war, advanced w itli rapid 
stejis to tlic Euphrates, t]ie Danube, tl(e Uhine, an,d the Ocean ; and 
the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to represent 
the nations and their kings, wore successively bvokon by the iron 
monarchy of Rome (p). 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, may deserve, as 
a singular prodigy, the reflection of a philosophic mind. But thp 
(Iccliue of Rome was the natural aud inevitable effect of immoderate 
greatness. Prosj»erity ripened the principle of decay ; the causes of 
destruction multiplied with the extent of conquest; and as soon as 
time or accident had removed tlie artificial supports, the stupendous 
fabric yielded to the pressure of its own wci^it. The story of its 
ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of inquiring why the Roman 
empire was destroyed, we should rather be surprised Uiat it had 
subsisted so long. The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
aajuired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed tlio 
freedom of tlin republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of the 
purple. The emperors, anxious for fRe personal safety and tRc 
public peace, were reduced to the base expedient of corrupting the 
discipline which rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign 
gild to the enemy ; llic vigour ot the military government was 
relaxed, and finally dissolved, by the partial institutions of Constan- 
tine; and the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge qf Bu- 
barians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed to the translation 
of tile scat of empire; but this history W already shown, that the 
powers of government were divided, rather than removed. The 
tlirone of Constantinople was erected in llie East ; while the West 
was still possessed by a series of emperors who held their residence 
in Italy, and claimed their e^liul inheritance of the legions and 

ke iowvdl; applied ikem to the fuuire calimitiet of Rome {Appian. Ui libjcU, p. 1)6. edit. 
Toll.}. 

(5) See Daniel, ii. 31 — 40. And Ike fourth kingdom ihiH be ttrong u iron; forumneb as iron 

broakeih in piece*, and stibduelb all Ibiogs." Tbe remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of 
icon and clay) was aocomplubed, according to St. Jerom, in (lia own time. Sieut culm pyincipio 
aibil Romauo Imperio fortius et duhus, iu iu fioc rerum nihil imbccillins : quum c( in bcllis civi« 
libtts et adsersuB diversas oationes, aUanun gentium barbafarum iodigcp)Us ( Opera, tom. V. 

p. 572.). # • 
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provinces^ This dangerous novelty impaired the strength, and fo- 
mented the vices, of a double reign : the instruments of an oppres- 
sive and arbitrary system were multiplied ; and a vain emulation of 
luxury, not of merit, was introduced and supported between the 
degenerate successors of Theodosius. Extreme distress, whidi 
unites the virtue of a free people, embitters the factions of a declining 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of ArcadiUs and Honorius 
betrayed the republic to its common enemies; and the Byzantine 
court beheld with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace 
of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under 
the succeeding reigns, the alliance of the two empires was restored; 
but the aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, doubtful, and inef- 
fectual; and the national schism of the Greeks and Latins was en- 
larged by the perpetual difference of language and manners, of 
interests, and even of religion. Yet the salutary event approved in 
some measure the judgment of Constantine. During a long period 
of decay, his impregnable city repelled the victorious armies of Bar- 
barians, protected the wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 
peace and war, the important streights which connect the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of Constantinople more 
essentially contributed to the preservation of the East, than to the 
ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great object of religion, 
W'C may hear without surprise or scandal, that the introduction, or 
at least the abuse, of Christianity, had some inOuence on the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. The clergy successfully preached 
the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of 
'society were discouraged; and the last remains of military spirit 
were buried in the cloister: a large portion of public and private 
W'calth was consecrated to the specious demands of charity and de- 
votion ; and the soldiers’ pay was lavished on the useless multitudes 
of both sexes, who oould only plead the merits of abstinence and 
chastity.* Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly passions of 
malice and ambition, kihdied the flame of theological discord ; the 
« ' church, and even the state, were distracted by religious factions, 

whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always implacable ; the 
attention of the emperors was diverted from camps to synods ; the 
Roman world was oppressed by a new species of tyranny ; and the 
persecuted sects became the secret enemies of their countay. Yet 
party-spirit, however pernicious or absurd, is a principle of union 
as well as of dissension. The bishops, -from eighteen hundred 


^ It might be a carioua ipecnlatioD, how far lattoo of the Romao empire, for the seeeaaioa of 
the morals of the geouioe and mgre active such oumbers iolo inactive and onprodacUvo ce- 
Chrtstlam may Itave compensated, in the pgpn* libacy,— V. 
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pulpits, ioculcated the duty of passive obedience to a lawful and 
orthodox sovereign ; their frequent assemblies, and perpetual cor- 
respondence, maintained the communion of distant churches ; and 
the benevolent temper of the Gospel was strengthened, though con- 
fined, by the spiritual alliance of the Catholics. The sacred indo- 
iMMSWof the monks wal devoutly embraced by a servile and effemi- 
nate age ; but if superstition had not afforded a decent retreat, the 
same vices would have tempted the unworthy Romani to desert, 
from baser motives, the standard of the republic. Religious precepts 
are easily obeyed, which indulge and sanctify the natural inclinations 
of their votaries; but the pure and genuine influence o(, Christianity 
may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, ^ects on the Bar- . 
barian proselytes of the North. If the decline of the Roman empire ' 
was ^stened by the conversion of Constantine, his victorious re- 
ligidlbroke the violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious tem- 
per of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction 
of the present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote 
the exclusive interest and glory of his native country; but a philo- 
sopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Eu- 
rope as one great republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. The balance of 
power will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, or 
the neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or depressed ; 
but these partial events cannot essentially injure our general state 
of happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, the Euro- 
peans and their colonies. The savage nations of the globe are the 
common enemies of civilised society ; and we may inquire, with 
anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repe- 
tition of those calamities, which formerly oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome. Perhaps the same r^ections will illustrate 
the fall of that mighty empire, and explain the probable causes of 
our actual security. ^ > 

1. The Romans were ignorant of the ettent of their danger, and 
the number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the 
Northern countries of Europe and Asia, were filled with innumerable 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent; 
bold in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. The 
Barbarian world was agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the 
peace of Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revplutions of 
China. The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, directed 
their march towards the West; and the torrent was swelled by the 
gradual accession of captives and allies. The flying tribes who 
yielded to the Huns assumed in their torn the spirit of conquest; 
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tbe endteM coluran of Barbarfaus preasod ou the ftoman empire 

^ith accumulated weighM and, if Urn foremost were desUrayod, the 

vacant space was instanUy replemdied by nw as^ilanto. Such 

formidable emigrations can no longer waue from the >o^; and 

the long repose, whichiias been imputed to the d^case of ik)|w^ 

lation, is Uie happy conse<iuence of the progress 

culture. Instead of some rude villages, tliinly scattered a^ng ite 

woods and morasses, Gernuny now produces a hrt of two thousa^ 

three hundred wall'ed towns: the Christian kingdoms of Deonwk. 

Sweden, and Poland, have been successively eslablishedt a^ Um 

Hansc merclianU, with the Teutonic knights, 

colonies along the coast of the BalUc, as far as ^ GuU of f mla^ 

From llie Gulf of Finland to the eastern Oceau, Kussia now assunteS 

Uie form of a powerful and eiviliaed empire. The plou^, Ihe^, 

and the forge, are introduced on the banks of U»e \olga. IhfcOby, 

and the Lena; and the fiercest of the Tarter ^ 

taught to tremble and obey. The reign 

is now contracted to a narrow span ; and the remnant 

or Uabecks, whose forces may be almost 

eacite Uie apprehensions of the great retmblic of Lurope 6). 

this apparent security should not tempt us to forget, Uial ^ 

enemiesrand unknown dangers, may possiWtf 

obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of Uie 

Arabs or^ceos, who spread their eouquMte from India to !>pai^ 

bad languished in poverty and contempt, UH Mahomet brpaUmd mto 

those savaae bodies the soul of enthusiasm. , , , , 

U. Th^empire of Rome was firmly estebUshed by the singular 
and perfect coalition of iU members. Tlia subject nations, r«»^ 
ing Uie hope, and even the wish, of 
character of Roman citizens; and Uio provinces of 
relucteuUy torn by the Barbarians from the Iweom of their toothy 
country (T). But Uiis union was purchased by the lo#s^ 
froedom and military spirit; and Uic servde provinces, desUtol^ 
life and motion, expected their safety from the mercimary Iroo^ 
and governors, who were directed by the orders pf a detent 
The hapiiiness of an hundred millions depended on Ute personM 
merit of one or two men, perhaps children, whose were^ 
rupted by education, luxury, and despotic power, fhp daepesi 

•ourcwof tbeOkw Chinoik, lom. I. p- Wu— 400.J. h 

ttiiowv * temlnf to mmte «ke uiet; C k twtt ,*aU-cd hs ibt 

niTiuj aa^U leMv •Ul 4oicnuMV »»♦*» prowttoa i| 

ofBrlUiD A.i,rk., Ih. Boomh uU«, or U-. B,g«<U .1 

(ool. 1. 1 >. ®M* W* 
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wounds 'were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of the 
sons and grandsons of Tlieodosius ; and, after those incapable 
princes seemed to attain the age of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, ami the provinecs 
to the Barbarians. Europe is now divided into twelve |H>werfu4 
though unequal kingdoms, three respectable conmionwealths, and 
a variety of smaller, though indet>cndent, states ; the chances of royal 
and ministerial talents arc multiplied, at least, with the number (tf 
its rulers ; and a Julian, or Serairamis, may reign in the Norlli, while 
Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of tlie South. 
The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual influence of fear 
and shame; republics have acquired order and stability ; monarchies 
have imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of moderation ; 
and some sense of honour and justice is introduced into the moat 
defective constitutions by Uie general manners of the times. In 
peace-, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the 
emulation of so many active rivals : in w ar, the European foi:oas 
are exercised by temperate and undecisive contests. If a aavnge 
conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he must re- 
peatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and tlie intrepid 
freemen of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for their eoas- 
mon defence. Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and 
desolation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten tliousand veaacis would 
transport beyond their pursuit the remains of civilised society; and 
Europe would revive and flourish in the American world, wliichie 
already filled with her colonies, and institutions (8). 

111. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue, fortify the 
strength and courage of Barbarians. In every a{Ki- they have af,- 
pressed the polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and Persia, 
who neglected, and still neglect, to ceunlerbalance tiioaa natural 
powers by the resources of military art. The warlike states af 
antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of sol- 
diers; esercised their bodies, disciplined their courage, multiplied 
their forces by regular evolutions, and converted the iron, whieh 
they possess^, into strong and serviceable we«|>ons. But this 
superiority insensibly decliuedwith their laws and manners; and 
the feeble policy of Constantine and his successors armed and 
instructed, fur the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the 
Barbarian mercenaries. The military art has Uccn changed by 


(S] America now contains abont six millions of European blood and doacent ; and iheir miaiboM, 
at loast in the llofftb, are eontinaaUy iacreaiiog. WlnteTer bmt be (be ckan^es of (beir polilical 
oHoolion, they mast preaervo (be maaners Europe ; and we may reflect with some pteaaure^ 4bat 
the Engtisb language will probably be diffused over an immenae and popoioua cootiaont. 
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tho invention of gunpowder; which enables man to command tlie 
two most powerful agents of nature, air and fire. Mathematics, 
chcmistr)', mechanics, architecture, have been applied .to the ser- 
vice of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each other the 
most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Historians may 
indignantly observe, that the preparations of a siege would found 
and maintain a flourishing colony (9) ; yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of cost and diflt- 
culty; or that an industrious people should be protected by those 
arts, which survive and supply tlie decay of military virtue. 
Cannon and fortinrations now form an impregnable barrier against 
the Tartar horse ; and Europe is secure from any future irrup- 
tion of barbarians; since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to bo barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science of 
war would always be accompanied, as we may learn from the 
example of Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the arts 
of j)eace and civil policy ; and they themselves must deserve a place 
among the polished nations whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there 
still remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The 
discoveries of ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic 
history, or tradition, .of the most enlightened nations, represent 
^tho human savage, naked both in mind and body, and desti- 
' tute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language (10). 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal 
state of man, he has gradually arisen to command the animals, 
to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the 
heavens. His progress in the improvement and exercise .of his 
mental and corporeal faculties (11) has been irregular and various ; 
infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing by degrees with 
redouble velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been followed 
by a moment of rapid downfal ; and tlie several climates of the 

(9) On avAtl fail vaoir (for tlic tioge of TnriD] 140 pieces de conoo ; et U esl4 remarqoer q«e cha* 
q«« gros csBOD moot^ rerieat k eoViroo 2,000 dcos : il j aTtii 100,000 booleU ; 106,000 carloodMi 
d'oDe l^D, et 300,000 d'anc «otr«; 21,000 bombes; 27,700 greudes, 13,000 sacs k Urre, 90,000 
iatlrumeof pow te pioDoage ; 1 ,200,000 iivres de poodre. Ajoatex i ces nnaiUoiu le ploab, le fer ^ 
le fer«blsDC, les cordages, loot ce qai sert aox mioears, is soofre, t« salp^tre, lea oaUb de Umte es* 
p^. 11 est oeriaJD que les fraU de tons ces pr^ratifii de deslmctioo safEraJent pour feoder et 
pour faire Beurir la plus oonbreoae colooie. Toltaire, Si^e de Loois XIT. e. xt. is his Works, 
toes. xi. p. 391. ■ 

(10) It would be au easy, tbougb tedibns, task, to produce the aotborities of poets, pbilosopbers, 
aod buloriSQs. I shall therefore ooDteul myself with appealing to the decisive and anlbenjic teati* 
mony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. 1. 1. i. p. 11, 12. 1, iii. p. 184, Ac. edit. Weaseling.]. Tbe Ichtbyo* 
phagi, who in his time wandered along tbe lores' of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the 
uaUvea of New Holland ( Dampier's Toyages, vol. i. p. 464-^9.). Fancy, or perhaps reason, may 
Still suppose an extreme and abaolnte state of nature far b^w the level of tbm ssTiges, who bad 
aequir^ some arts and instruments. 

(11) See the learned and rational work of tbe prcatdcol Goguet, de I'Origine des Lois, des Arts et 
dea Sciences. He traces from facts, or conjectures ( tom. i. p. 147—^7. edit. 12mo.) the first and 
moat diCEcuU step# of human ioventioo. 
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globe bare the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet t1^ ex- 
perilSfAe of four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and di- 
minish our apprehensions : we cannot determine to what hdght 
the human species may aspire in their advances towards per(ectran ; 
but it may safely be presumed, that no people, unless-the face of 
nature is chang^, will relapse into their original barbarism. The. 
improvements of society may be viewed under a threefold aspect. 
1. The poet or philosopher illustrates his age and country by the 
efforts of a single mind ; but these superior powers of reason or 
fancy are rare and spontaneous productions ; and- the genius of 
Homer, or Cicero,*orJNewton, would excite less admiration, if they 
could bo created by the will of a prince, or the lessons of a pre- 
ceptor. 2. The beneCts of law and policy, of trade and manufac- 
tures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and permanent; and 
many individuals may be qualified, by education and discipline, 
to promote, in their respective' stations, the interest of the com- 
munity. But this general order is the effect of skill and labour; 
and the complex machinery may be decayed by time, or injured 
by violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, or, at 
least, more necessary arts, can be performed without superior 
talents, or national subordination ; without the powers of one, or 
the union of many. Each 'village, each fami^f; eatih Individual; 
must always possess both abihty add inclination, to perpetoiatdthe 
use of fire (12) and of metals ; the propagation and service of do- 
mestic animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudiments 
of navigation ; the imperfect cultivation of corn, or other nutritive 
grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Private 
genius and public industry may be extirpated ; but these hardy 
plants survive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan 
w ere eclipsed by a aloud of ignorance ; and the Barbarians sub- 
verted the laws and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the inven- 
tion or emblem of Saturn (13), still continued annually to mow the 
harvests of Italy ; and the human feasts of the LtB||Figons (14) have 
never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of -the arts, war, commerce, and reli- 
gious zeal have diffused, among the savages of the Old and New 
World, these inestimable gifts : they have been successively pro- 

(1!2) It i« certain, however slraogc, that many nations have been ignorant of the nse of 6re. Even 
ibe ingenious natives of Otaheite, who arc destitute of metals, have not invented any earthen 
vessels capaUe of sustaining the action of fire, and of communicating the beat to the liquids which 
they contain. 

(13) Plntarch. Quacst. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 27S. Vacrob. Saturna). 1. i. c. 8. p. 153. edit. London. 
The arrival of Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship, may indicate, that the savage coast of 
Lalium was first discovered and civilised by the Pbteniciaos. 

(14) In the ninth and tenth books of tbc Odyssey, Homer has embellished ibo tales of fearful and 

cr^uJous sailors, who transformed the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants. , 
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pagatcd ; they can never be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in 
the pleasing conclusion, that every age of the world has increased, 
and still increases, tlie real wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, 
and perhaps the virtue, of the human race (15). 

(16] The m«fit of diitcovrrv bos too oflrn boon staiood wiih avaricOy mKltyt and faaaliciaai ; and 
tlic inutreourse of nations lias produced the codimunioation of disease and prejudice. A siogvUr 
elMptiOA is don to the riiitic of o«r own times and country. The five gmt voragw, inecsmively 
oodertaken by the command of bis present Majesty, wore inspired by ibc pure and gcoeroos iove oif 
science and of mankiud. The same prince, adapting bis benefactions to the diOerent stages of society, 
has fbusded a schdhl of painting in his capirai ; and has introduced into tb« islands of the Sooth 
Sea the Tegeiabtes and animaU most usofni to human bfe. 
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